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OT GEKEBAIi WORDS. 



TflE words we use id language are either general 
wordst or proper names. Proper names are intended 
to signify one indiyidual onlj. Sucli are the names of, 
ment fdngdoms, proTinees, cities, riverSf and of every 
other creature of God, or worlL of man, which we choose 
to distinguish flrom all others of the kind^ by a name 
appropriated to it. All the other words of language 
are general words, not appropriated to signify any one 
indiTidoal thing, but equally related to many. 

Under general words, therefore, I comprehend, not 

only those whieh logicians eall general terms ; that is^ 

raeh general words as may make the subject or the 

predicate of a proposition ; but likewise their auxilia- 

ries (NT acocisoricS) as the learned Mr. Harris calls 
TOOD. in. » 
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( liem ; tveh mt propotiliani, ooi\f iiMtioiif» ertielea, wbieh 
are all general words, though tbej eaonoC properly bt 
ealled general terms. 

In every language, rude or polished, general words 
make the greatest part, and proper names the least 
Grammarians have redoeed all words to eight or nine 
clashes, whieh are called parts of speeeh* Of these 
there is only one, to wit, that of iiottn«, wherein proper 
names arc found. A II pronotms, verba^ parltctples , od^ 
rerbSf artieleg^ frepoailionSf eonjunetions^ and inUrjte- 
ftona, are general words. Of noun$f all a^eeiives 
are general words, and the greater part of siiManUres. 
Every sohstantivo tliat has a plural number, is a gen* 
eral word ; for no proper name ean hare a plural num- 
ber, beoanse it signifies only one individual. In all the 
fifteen books of Euclid's Elements, there is not one 
word that is not general ; and the same may be said of 
•many large volumes. 

At the same time it must be acknowledged, that all 
the objects we peroeive are individuals. Every object 
of sense, of memory, or of consciousness, is an indi* 
vidual object. All the good things we enjoy or desire, 
and all the evils we feel or iear, must eome from indi- 
viduals I and I think we may Tcnture to sig^, that every 
creature which God has made, in the heavens above, 
or in the qirib beneath» or in the waters under the 
earth, is an individual. 

now comes it to past then, that In all langnages, 
general words make the greatest part of the language, 
and proper names bat a vei7 small and inconsiderahle 
part of it 

Thb seemingly strange phenomenon may, I think, 
be easily accounted for by the following observations. 

Ftr^f Though there be a few individuals that are 
obvioof to (he notice of all meat and therefore have pro- 
per names in all langnages ; such as the sun and moon, 
the earth and sea ; yet the greatest pari of the things 
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i> which WD Ihiak M to give 
knawu 



nanci are local ; 
u perhaps to a village or la a tipighbourlinod, but 
DDkatiwn (o llic grculcr imrt of ihoso wlio iprak llib 
sam« language, aad to nil the rest of mnnkind. 'Die 
Mines (if ■ocli lUiiig4 bpiog eonfintd lu a eoraer, and 
■laving no naniM ansnci-iog to ittcm in oilier languagvsr 
aro no< nccaunfrd a part of <1ie lnngua(;c, anjr more 
tbao tlic onstoins of a partienlar hamlet nre Hecoiin<c(l 
pnrt of ihc law of tbr DRiiun. 
I For Ibis i-ea«on, Ibere an bat few proper Datncs 

that belong to a language. It k next to be coniider- 
' ed wh; tlioro muu be man; general noiili in every 

laogungc. 

Stcitnilhj, It majr be observed, that ever; lodiTiiluul 

object that falls withhi onr view lias variauii attributes ; 

anil il i« h^ Ibetn that it l>ecoinea useful or burtfut to 

I Ds. Woknow oot iheessence uf an; individiml object; 

all the knowledge we can attain of it. u the knowletlgo 

' of lis aitrihutes ; its ijuantiiy, it§ various qualiiicd, 

I its various relations lo other ihingti, its place, its ailu- 

ation. and motions. It is hy such ullribules of lliings 

onl^ (liiiL we can eommunieule our knowledge of ihetn 

to atbem. B; tlieir nltrihulci, our hopes or fears 

^^ tnm ibem are regulated ; aud it is oaly liy atleutian 

^^^■||d their atlribulet) that we can make tliein subservi- 

^^^■M la our ends ; and therefore we give names to such 

^^^ptrihutes. 

^^^E» Mow all attributes most from ihetr nature be ex- 
^^H^KCsscd hy geaeni worth, and are so expressed in all 
^^^ 4hDguagea. Id llic ancient philosophy, attributes in 
general were called by two onines whittU express their 
nature. Tlie; were called vnhersatst hceauie they 
oiigfat beloi^ equalljr to manj' individuals, and are not 
confinei) to one; (he; were also called jiredicables, 
beganie whatever is predieattil. (lint is, alfirmed or 
detlied of ono suhjecl, am; be of more, and lliet-efw-e 




ift an QBirertak ud «xpff«iied Iqr a general waid. A 
pralieabfe iherdbn tigniiat the Muaa tkiag ai aa at- 
tribttle, wkh this diflbrea«e oaly* that the int k La- 
tia, the last Eoglish. The attributes we iad either 
hi the ereatoret of (3ed, or m the works of awa, ara 
eeoiBMNi to flHU^F hMlividuals. We either fiod it to ha 
10^ or presanso it aiay be so* aad give then tlie aawM 
aaaie ia every solyeot to wbieh they belong. 

There are not oalj attributes beloagiag to iadividaal 
salueetSf hot there are likewise attributes of attributes, 
whieh may be ealled seeondary attributes. Most at- 
tributes are eapaUe of diAreat degrees, aad diftrent 
Uiodifieatioasy which must be expressed by general 
words. 

Thas it is aa attribute of HMuiy bodies to be moved ; 
but motion may bo in an endless variety of direotions. 
It may he qoiek or slow, reetilmeal or eurvilineal ; it 
mv be equable, or aoeellerated, or retarded. 

As all attributes, theraiWe, whether priamry or s^ 
eondai7, are expressed hj general words, it follows, 
that in every proposition we express in laagoage, what 
is aflnaed or deaied of the saltieet of the proposition 
must be expressed by general words: and that the 
suiyeet of the proposition m^f often be a geaeral word» 
will appear from the next observation. 

Thirdly, The same faeuUies by whieh we distla- 
guish the diflereat attributes beloogiog to the same 
snbjeet, and giro names to them, enables us likewise 
to observe, that maay saldeets agree ia eertain attri* 
bates, while they diSbr ia others. By this means wo 
are oaabled to reduee iadividuals whieh are infinite, 
to a limited aumber of classes, whieh are ealled kinds 
aad iorts} aad ia the seholastio language, genera aad 

Observiag many individuals to agree ia eertain attrl« 
botes, we refer them all to one elass, and give annmo 
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i tilt elus. Thu name eomprchcDds in id eig^ifiva- 

B nulaaeallribuceob),*, but all llioaiu-ibat«a wliiuli 

k4kl)«siii«fa ilial elm*; sail bj affinuing this Dame of 

LfHjr indiviiluB], vr« affirm it lo have alt tbe auributes 

ieb dianwUrizA tbo cUs*. 'llius men, dogSf lionet 

are «o man; iliflerrot «la»ei or aniinali. 

locr wc mafkbal other subnanooi rrgulable 

uid inanimate, into elatieit. 

Nor k it oalr fubslanccs tkat we thus Turtn inlu 

Pastes. \Vc ilo ibc same, Ktlli rrgnnl lo qualllle*, n>> 

lai ions, actions. afTe«tions, (nMioRs, and all other Ibing*. 

V/beo a oIbs* i» Tcry large, it is divitleil into lubor- 

^oate filasws in the mmo manner- Hid highrr elati 

is wlloda ^raiw or kind j tbe lower a tpmasar sort of 

Ibe higher. Soraettmes n Bpraies ■■ still subdirMod 

into snbordinnii! species; am) tliis anhlivision i* caiv 

ried Oa as far ns is round convenient for the purpose ot 

laoguage, or for tbo improTpmcnl of knowledge. > 

In tiii* diHlribntlon of things into ^rfnern am) sptctcs, 

it M evident (hat the name of the species cnmprDhend) 

more allributea Iban tlie name of (he genus, llie 

species ceiaprebcmis all that is in the genus, and those 

allribules likewiac which diiliDguish that species from 

oChers belonging to the eame genus ; and tbe more 

k >id)di*isioas we make, the names of the lower beeome 

I ftU (be more camprchenaive in their oignification, but 

Um Ic&s extenMvc in their appliealion lo individuals. 

Ueoee it is an axiom in logio, that tbe more extcn. 
five anj general term is, it is the less comprehensive ; 
and on the eontrar?, the moi-e comprehensive, the less 
extensive. Thus, in the fullowiog icrics of aubtirdi- 
nale general terms, animal, man, Frcnobtiian. Purtftiao, 
ever; flibKquent term comprebcntls in its siugifioatioa 
all that is in the preocdiiig. and sometimes mare ; and 
everr antcwdent term extemlt to mere iadividualB than 
(be subsofjuntt. •• '■ »-«' ■"" »• '^*- 
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Bueh dlrhkMM Imd taMiTitioiit of Ihtogs into 
genera and qieeiey with general iiaiiief» are not eon- 
fined to the learned and poliehed hni^ages ; they are 
ftnnd in those of the mdett tribet of mankind : from 
whieh we learn, that the inyention and the nte of gen^ 
oral wordtt bath to signify the attribotes of th{ngs» 
and to signify the genera and tfeeks of things, is not 
a snbtile inrention of philosophers, but an operation 
whieh all men perform by the light of eoramon sense. 
Philo s op he r s may speenlate about tliis operation, and 
rednee it to eanons and aphorisms ; hut men of eom- 
mon nndertsanding, without knowing any thing of the 
philosophy of it, can put it in praetiee ; in like man- 
ner as they ean see objeets, and make use of their eyes, 
ahhougfa they know nothing of the strueture of tho 
eye* or of the theory of yision. 

Eveiy genus, and every speeies of things, may bo 
either the subject or the predieate of a proposition, nayf 
of innumerable propositioas ; for every attribute eom- 
moB to the genus or speeies may be affirmed of it i 
and the genus may be affirmed of every speeies, and imth 
genus and speeies of eveiyindivhittal to whieh it extends. 

Thus of man it may be affirmed, that he h an ani- 
vml made up of body and mind ; that he is of few days» 
and full of trouble ; that he is capable of various im* 
provements in arts, in knowledge, and in virtue. In a 
wordf every thing eommon to the speeies may be 
affirmed of man ; and of all sneh propositionsy which 
are iannmeraUe, man is the suiyeet. 

Again, of eveiy nation and tribe, and of every in- 
divhlual of tlie human race that is, or was, or shall be, 
it may bo affirmed that they are men. In all sneh 
propositioas, which are innumerable, man is the pre- 
dieate of the proposition. 

IVo observed above an extension and a eompreben- 
fiion in general term^ ; and that in any subdivision of 
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tiiiogs the aaiM of the lowest spAies is moit eompre- 
heottve» and that orihe liighest genus most extensive. 
I woold now observoy thatf by means of such general 
teriitt, there is also an extension and eompretiensioB 
qf propositions^ whieh is one of the noldest powers 
of laoguagOt and fits it for expressing, with great 
ease and expediiioot the highest attaiameats in I^aov* 
ledgOy of whieh the human understanding is capable. 

Whea the predicate is a gemia or a aptcka, the pvOff 
position is more or less eomprehensiTc^ aeeording mn 
the predicate is. Thus, when I say that this seal is 
gold, bj this single propositiout I afBrm of it all the 
properties which that metal is known to havei. Whei^ 
I sajr of any man that he is a mathematicaanf this apn 
pellaiion comprehends all the attributes that belong tc^ 
him as an animal, as a man, and as one who has studiede 
mathematics. When I say that the orbit of the. planet 
Mercuiy is an ellipsis, I thereby aflbrm of that orbit 
all the properties which Apollonius and other Geo^ 
metricians have disco veredf or may discoTcrf of that 
species of figure. 

Again, when the subject of a proposi^on is a ^etius 
or a species, the proposition is more or less extensivei 
according as the subject is. Thus when I am taught^ 
that the three angles of a {dane triangle are equal to 
two right angles, this property extends to every spe- 
cies of plane trian^e, and to every individual piano 
triangle that did^ or does, or can exist. 

It is by means of such extensive and comprehen- 
sive propositions that human knowledge is coodensedf 
as it were, into a size.ad^ted to the capaeity of the 
human mind, with great addition to its beauty, and 
-without any diminution of its distinctness and per- 
spicuity. 

(Seneral pvopositions in science may be compared 
tn the seed of a plantf whioh^ according to some phi- 
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loflophers, has mt only the whole future plant eneloi- 
•d witkiQ it, but the leeds of that piant, and the plants 
that shall spring from them through all futnre gene- 
rations. 

But the simtlitnde falls short in this respeet, that 
time and aeeideBts, not In oar powerf must eonenr to 
diselose the eontents of the seed, and bring them Into 
onr Tiew ; whereas the eontents of a general propo« 
riUoa may be brought fortbf ripened, and exposed to 
flew at ear pleasurot and In an instant. 

Thus the wisdom of ages, and the most snblime the- 
orems of seieaee» may be laid opt like an Iliad In a 
•at shellf and transmitted to future generations. And 
this noble purpose of language ean only he aeeomplish- 
od, by means of general words annexed to the divisions 
Md subdirisioBs of thii^. 

What has been said in this ehapter, I think, is snf- 
fleieBt to shoWf that there ean be no language, not so 
moeh as a sin|^ proposition, without general words ; 
that they most make the greatest part of every Ian- 
gnage, and that it is by them only that language Is 
itted to express, with wonderful ease and expedition, 
all the treasueo of human wisdom wad knowledge. 
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CHAP. IL 

OF GENSmiX OONCEPTIONS. 

As general words are soneeessary in bagaage, it it 
natural to eoodude (hat there mast be general eonoep> 
tiohs, of whieh they are tlie signs. 

Words are empty sounds, when they do not signify 
the thoughts of the spealLor ; and it is only Arom their 
tigdifieation that they are denominated general. Every 
word (bat is spoken, eonsidered merely as a sonndi 
it an indiTidaal sound. And it ean only be ealled t 
general word, beeaose that whieh it signifies, is gen- 
oral. Now, that whieh it signifies, is eoneeired by 
the mind both of the speaker and hearer, if the wort 
hare a distinct meaning, and be dis(inetljrunderstood. 
It is therefore imposriblo that words ean have a gen- 
eral signifleation, unless there be eoneq9(ions in tho 
mind of the speaker, and of the hearer, of things that 
are general. It is to sneh that I gifo the name of 
general eoneeptions: and it ought to bo observed, 
that they take this denomination, not tnm the aet of 
the mind in eoneeiriog, whieh is an individual aot, 
but from the objee(^ or thing eoneeived, which is gen- 
eral. 

We are therefore here to consider whether wo 
have sneh general eonoeptionSf and how they are 
formed. 

To begin wi(h the eoneeptions expressed by gen- 
eral terms, that is, by such general words as may be 
the subject or the predicate of a proposition. They 
are either attributes of things, or they are genera or 
-Sfeeies of things. 

It is evident, with respect to all the individuals we 

are acquainted with^ that we have a more clear and 
TOL. ui. ft 
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ditlioet ooBoeplioD •f their allribatesy than of the eiib- 
Jeet to which those attribates belong. 

Take, for iattaoee, any indiTidDal body we have 
aeoesi to know» what eoneeption do we form of 
it ? Ererj man may know this flrom hit eonselous- 
nets. He will ffnd that he eoneeites it ae a thing that 
has length, breadth, and thiekness, saeh a flgnroy and 
such a colour ; that it is hard, or soft, or fluid ; that 
it has soeh qualities, and is fit for soeh pnrpoies. If 
it is a vegetable, he may know where it grew, what is 
the Ibrm of its leavet, and flower, and seed. If an 
animal, what are its natural instincts, its manner of 
life, and of rearing its young. Of these attributes be- 
longing to this individual, and nnmberlets others, he 
may surely have a distinct eoneeption ; and he will 
And words in langaage by which he can dearly and 
dif tinetly express each of them* 

If we consider, in like manner, the eoneeption wo 
fbrm of any indivklual person of our aequaintanee, wo 
shall And it to he made np of rarions attributes, which 
we ascribe to him ; soeh as, that he is the son of such a 
man, the brother of such another, that he has soeh an 
employment or office, has snch a fbrtune, that he ie 
tall or short, well or ill made, eorocly or ill fa? oored» 
yonng or oM, married or unmarried ; to thh we may 
add, his temper, his character, his abilities, and per- 
bape some anecdotes of his history. 

Such is the eoneeption we form of individual persons 
of our acquaintance. By such attribofes we describe 
them to those who know them not ; and by such at- 
tributes historians give vs a eoneeption of the per- 
sonages of former times. Nor it it possible to do it in 
any otiier way. 

All the distinct knowledge we have or can attain 
of any indiTidual, is the knowledge of its attri- 
bnteas for we know not the esaenee of any indi- 
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YidmL Tbis saetnt to be beyond the reaeh of the hunmn 

fkonlties. 
NoWf every attribttte is what the aneients called aa,, 

miTersal. It is, or may be, eommon to various la- 

dividuals. There is no attribute belonging to any 

oreatore of Grod wbieh may not belong to others; 

aadf on tbis aceount, attribnteSf in all languages^ are 

expressed by general urords. 

It appears likewise, from every man^s experienee# 
that lie may have as elear and distinet a eoneeption of 
sueh attribntes as wet have named, and of innumera* 
Ue otbersy as he ean have of any individual to whieh 
they belong. ^ 

Indeed the attributes of individuals is all that we 
distinetly eonoeive about them. It is true, we eon^ 
oeive a sulyeet, to wbieh the attributes belong ; but 
of this subject, when its attributes are set aside, we 
have but an obseare and relative ooneeptiottf whether 
it be body or mind. 

This was before observed with regard to bodies, 
£ssay 2» ehap. 19. to which we refer, and it is no less 
evident with regard to minds. What is it we eall a 
mind? It is a thinkingy intelligent* active beittg. 
Granting, that thinking, intelligence, and activity, are 
attributes of mind, I want to know what the thing or 
being is, to whieh these attributes belong ? To this 
question I can find no satisfying answer. The attri- 
butes of mindy and particularly its operations, we 
know elearty ; but <^ the thing itself we have only an 
obscure notion. 

Nature teaches uSf that thinking and reasoning ara 
altribatesy which cannot exist without a subject ; but . 
of that sulgeot I believe the best notion we can form 
implies little more tlian that it is the subject of such 
attrilmtes. 

Whether other created beings nsay have the know* 
ledge of the real essence of created things, so as to be 
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•Ue to dednea their attributes from their ewenee tod 
eontCiiiitiony or whether this be the |irerog»tife of 
Him who mode therot we eaosot tell ; but it it a {know- 
ledge whieh ■eerot to be quite bejond the rraoh of tiie 
human flMultiei. 

We know the essenee of a triangle, and from that 
ettenee ean deduee its propertiet. It is an unWer0al» 
and might haTr been coneeiTed bj the human mind, 
though no indiridual triangle had efer existed. It 
has only what Mr. Loeke ealls a nominal etteneOf 
whieh is expretied in its deflnition. But e? ery thing 
that exiitt has a real eMonoe, whieh it aboTe our 
eomprehension ; and therefore we eannot deduee its 
propertiet or attributet from iit nature» as we do 
in the triangle. We mutt take a eontrary road in the 
knowledge of God*t worktt and satbfy ourtelres 
with their attributes as fiustt» and with the general 
oouTietion that there it a tubjeet to whieh thote attri- 
butet belong. 

Enough* I think* hat been taid, to thow, not only 
that we may have dear and dittinot eoneeptiont of at* 
tributes* but that they are the only things* with re- 
gard to indiyidualty of whieh we have a elear and dis- 
tinet eoneeption. 

The other elats of general terms are those that sig* 
nify the genera and species into whieh we divide and 
subdivide things. And if we be nUe to form dittinet 
eoneeptiont of attributet* it cannot turely be denied 
that wo may have dittinet eoneeptiont of genera and 
species ; beeaute they are only eolleetiont of attributet 
whieh wo eoneeive to exitt in a tulgeet* and to whieh 
we give a general name. If the attributet eompre- 
bended under that general name bo dittinetly eon- 
eeived* the thing meant by the name mutt be dittinet- 
ly eoneeived. And tlie name may juttly be attributed 
to eveiy individual whieh has those attributes. 
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ThwM, I eoneeive distinetly what il is to ha?e wiogif 
to be oofered with featherst to laj eggs. Suppose 
then that we give the name of bird to every animal 
that has these three attrihutes. Hero undoubtedijr mj 
eoneeption of a bird is as distinct as my notion of tlie 
aitrihates whioh are eommon to this species : and if 
this be admitted to be the definition of a bird» there it 
nothing I conceive more distinctly. If I had never 
seen a bird, and can but be made to understand the 
deftnitionv I can easily apply it to every individual of 
the species, without danger of mistake. 

When things are divided and subdivided by men of 
seienee* and names given to the genera and $pecie9f 
those names are defined. 11ios» the genera and spedee 
of plants, and of other natural bodies, are accurately 
defined by the writers in the various branches of nat^ 
nral history ; so that, to all future generations, the 
definition will convey a distinct notion of the genus or 
species defined. 

There are, without doubt, many words signifying 
genera and species of things, which have a meaning 
somewhat vague •and indistinct; so that those who 
speak the same language do not always use them in 
the same sense. But if we attend to the cause of this 
Indistinctness, we shall find, that it is not owing to 
their being general terms, but to this, that there i* no 
definition of them that has authority. ^JTheir meaning 
therefore, has not been learned by a definition, but by 
a kind of induction, by observing to what individuals 
they are applied by those who understand the Ian* 
gnage. Wo learn by habit to use them as we see 
others do, even when we have not a precise meaning 
annexed to them* A man may know, that to certaia 
individuals they may be applied with propriety ; but 
whether they can be applied to certain other individ»> 
als, he may be vneertain, eithor from want of gwid an- 
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thoritiet, or from hmTiiig eoDtrary oothorities, whieh 
loftTo Um ID doubt 

Thott a fliao may knoWf that when he appUef the 
■MM of boatt to a lioo or a tygor^ aad the miiMof bird 
to an eagle or a torkej) he speaks properly. But whether 
a bat be a bird or a beast» he may bo uneertam. If 
there was aay aeeorate dellsitioii of a beast apd of a bird, 
that was of suflieieiit aathoriCy, he eould be at no loss. 

It it said to hoTo been sometimes a matter of dis* 
foiitf wkh regard (o a monstrons birth of a womaot 
whether it was a man or not. Although^tbis be in 
foality a question about the meaoijig of a word» it may 
bo of importaneet on aoeoont of the prifil^s whieh 
laws haTo annexed to the human eharaeter. To make 
saeh laws perfoetly preeise, tlie definition of a man 
would be neeeMaryt whieh I believe legislators hafo 
ioldoro or nerer thought fit to gi? e. It is« indeedf 
very diffieult to fix a definition of so eommon a word, 
and the eases wherein it would be of any use so rarely 
oeeurt that perhaps it may be better, when they do 
ooeort to kare them to the determination of a judge 
or of a jury, than to give a definitioUf whieh might be 
attended with unforeseen eonsequenees. 

A genus or speeies, being a oolleetion of attributesy 
eonoeited to exbt in one subjeet, a definition is the 
only way to proTent any addition or diminutiont of its 
ingredients in the oonoeption of diflerent persons ; and 
when there is no definition that ean be appealed to as 
a standardf the name will hardly retain the most per- 
fbet preeision in its signifieation. 

From what has been saidt I eoneeife it is evidentt 
that the words whieh signify genera and speeles of 
things ha? often as preeise and definite a signifieation 
as any words whatseerer ; and that when it is other- 
wise, their want of preeision is not owing to their 
being general words, bat to other oanses. 
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Having abown (hat vie may have a perfectly elear 
and distiact oonoeption of the meaning of general termSf 
ive majy I ihiakr take it for granted, that the same may 
be said of other general words, aneh as prepotitioMr 
eoiganotioni, artides. My design at present beii^ 
only to show, that we hare general conceptions no 
less clear and distinct than those of individuals^ it 
is sufficient for this purpose, if this appears with re^ 
gard to the conceptions expressed by general terms* 
To conceive the meaning of a general word, and to 
conceive that which it signifies, is the same thing* 
We eooceive distinctly the meaning of general termsf 
therefore we conceive distinctly that which they sig- 
nify. But such terms do not signify any individual^ 
but what is common to many individuals $ therefore 
we have a distinct conception of things common tm 
many individaals, that is, we have distinct general 
conceptions. 

We must here beware of the ambiguity of the word 
eoHctption^ which sometimes signifies the act of the 
mind in ctinceivii^, sometimes the thing eonceivedf 
which is the olgect of that act. If the word be taken 
in the first sense, 1 acknowledge that every act of the 
mind is an individual act ; the universality, therefore, 
is not in the act of the mind, but in the object, or 
thing conceived. The thing conceived is an attributa 
common to many subjects, or it is a genus or species 
common to many individuals. 

Suppose I conceive a triangle, that is, a plain figure 
terminated by three right lines. He that understands 
this definition distinctly has a distinct conception of a 
trian^e. But a triangle is not an individual ; it is a 
species. The act of my understanding in conceiving it 
is an individual act, and has a real existence ; but the 
thing oonceived is general, and cannot exist without 
other attributes, which are not included in the definition. 
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Every Irhingie that really exists mast bare a eertain 
length of sides and measure of angles ; it must ha? e 
plaee and time. Bat the deBnition of a triangle in- 
oludes neither exisfenee, nor any of those attributes ; 
and therefore ihey are not included in the eoneeption 
of a trianp;Ie, nhioh eannot be accurate if it compre- 
hend more than the definition. - 

Thus I think it appears to be eYident» that we have 
general conceptions that arc clear and distinett both 
of attributes of thiogst and of genera and spedes of 
things. 
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CHAP. III. 

•V 6B]r£RAL GONCJBPTIONS FORMED BY ANALYZIKO OB- 

JBCTS. 

We are next to consider the operations of the un- 
derstanding, by wbiob we are enabled to form general 
eoneeptions. 

These a|)pear to me lo be three ; jfirsU the resolving 
or analyzing a subject into its known attributes* and 
giving a name (o each attribute) which name shall sig- 
nify that attribute, and nothing more. 

Secondly. The observing one or more such attributes 
to be common to many subjects. The first is by phi- 
losophers called abstraction ; the second may be called 
generalizing ; but both are commonly included under 
the name of abstraction* 

It is difficult to say which of them goes first* or 
whether they are not so closely connected that neither 
can claim the precedence. For on the one hand, to 
pereeiye an agreement between two or more objects 
in the same attribute* seems to require nothing more 
than to compare them together. A savage, upon see- 
ing snow and chalk, would find no difficulty in perceiv- 
ing that they have the same colour. Yet* on the other 
hand, it seems impossible that he should observe this 
agreement without abstraction, that is, distinguishing 
in his eonoeption the colour, wherein those two objects 
agree, from the other qualities wherein they disagree. 

It seems, therefore, that we cannot generalize with- 
out some degree of abstraction; but I apprehend 
we may abstract without generalizing : for what 
hinders me from attending to the whiteness of the pa- 
per before me, without applying that colour to any 

TOL. jir. 4 
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olherobjeel? The whitenen of ibis iodifiduftl oltjeei 
18 an RiMlniol eonccpiion, but not a jjeneral ODe» while 
applied to one individual only. These two opera- 
tions, howevert are subservient to eaeh other ; for the 
more attributes we observe and distinguish in anjr one 
iiidividuali the more agreements we shall discover be- 
tween it and otiier individuals. 

A f/iird operation of the understanding* bjf wliieh we 
rurni abstraet eonceptions* is the eombining into one 
whole a certain number of those attributes of which we 
have formed abstraet notionst and giving a name to 
that combination. It is thus we form abstraet notions 
of the genera and species of things. These three ope- 
rations we shall consider in order. 

With regard to abstraetioot striotljr so calledt I can 
perceive nothing in it that is difficult either to be nn- 
dorstood or practised. What can be more easjr than 
to distinguish the diflerent attributes which we know 
to belong to a sulgect ? In a man, for instanect to distin- 
guish bis size, his oomplexioot his age» his fortune, his 
birth* his profession* and twenty other things that be- 
long to bin. To think and speak of these things with 
understandingf is surely within the reach of every man 
endowed with the human faculties. 

There may be distinctions that require nice dis- 
cernmenty or an acquaintance with the subject that is 
not common. Thus, a critic in painting* may discern 
the stylo of Raphael or Titian, when another man eould 
not. A lawyer may be acquainted with many distine- 
tions in crimes, and coatraotSi and actions, which never 
ocourred to a man who has not studied law. One man 
may excel aaothcr in the talent of distinguishing, as 
lie may in memory or in reasoning : but there is a cer- 
tain degree of tliis talent, without which a man would 
have no title to be considered as a reasonable creature. 
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k ouj^t Kkewb« to be nbtrrirMl, (tiat aIlril)iil«B tnflJP i 
III prrfecl ea»t be dlsliiiguUIied ami tlisjoinrtl in uid 
■n^tiOMi iilii<-)i cannot bft a«tuKlly i«l)«ra(vtl in fh| 
qnt. Thus, \o a tHi(lj>, I ran ilisiiDj^uitili itf s«IM 
Ifrom its cxiQu^JMi. anti i<ti >:»rlgh( rrotn bulb. 
leniion I pun ilhiittgutxli Irngllt. hmitllhf am) ibUilcl 
t«. }ct nonv or these can br tt^pArar<'i) Tram (hu bml 
rfrom one anolbfr. Tlifrc innT be ntlribiitnii I 

i^ng In n auhjrcl, an<] InsvjiHrablc TrAtn ii, orwbidi^l 
ehaieuakQovrlpdgr, nntt (wnariiucnllj' imcanMpilMi'f 
ttbl Hii« docs not hintltr ourcunoifiving distioctl; ihoMi 
rill u(triba(p« nhioh wc know. 
•Thns, all (be properties nr« cirpli; arc insepnpabW 
mta the natura ofa oirclc, and niii.v lie denitniitniicil 
bm its d«fInilion ; jicl a man may bare u pft-ri-i'tl; 
t notion ofa cirulc, who k^o^v<l vrry frw of tboM 
feperties of it which mathcmaiiciant buvp dcniAn- 
«led ; and a oiwlc probably biis inni»y propprtlM 
f^ttlicb no malbcmaliciiin cTcr dreamed nf. 

(bereTorv <M-Hainf tbat altrHmica. whk-b ift 
lUtirnatarc are absolutely tn^pparublefrom ibeirsubr 
ttit fttid from one anurlicr, ma_v be diojuinrd in ofl 
nceptEon ; «nr cannot <'^isl twilbuut ilic crhor. b«(b1 

a be •ionc«-i»(il vitbout the nibcr. 
n&iift^6onsMeri'd ab«lraclion, sirtcltv no called, let 
^ettoontidcr tbe O]wralion of ^-ncralizing. wbiolL-'v 
Mtbingbut theobaerTingone or inoru attribuiea ti j 
be common (o many subjects. 

If an; man can dwubt whether lbei% be ntlribnies 

it are really common to nmny'^dividuals, 1^1 bim 

K'^BHider wbctker there be not many men that are abore 

xfeet bigb, and many below ii ; wbetlicr (here be not 

%tmy men thai arc rich, and many more that arc pooi* • 

pfiethcr Ihcre be not many that were born in DrUaiB, 

) many that were born in France. T» muliiply in- 

mves ofthis kiad, would b^ to iifTronf the reader's 
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ondcrttAnding. II is eeriain lherefore» tlitt there art 
ioDumenible altributet that are really oommoo Co many 
individuals ; and if this be what the sehoolmen ealled 
universale a parte rett we may affirm with certainty^ 
that there are sueii anifordals. 

There are some attributes expressed by general 
words, or whieh this may seem more doubt Tuh Surh 
are the qualities whieh are inherent in their several 
subjects. It may be said that every 8ubJ4>ot has its 
own qualiiicSf and that wiiinh is the quality of one 
subjeef , eannot be the quality of another sul^jcet. Thus 
the whiteness of the sheet of paper upon whieh I write, 
eannot be the whiteness of another sheet, though lioth 
are eallt^l while. Tlie weight of one guinea is not tho 
weight of another guinea^ though both arc said to have 
the same weight. 

To this I answer, that the whiteness of this sheet is 
one thing, whiteness is another; the eoneept ions sig- 
nified by these two forms of speenh are as difllc'rent as 
the expressions : the first signifies an individual quali- 
ty really existing, and is not a general eoneeption« 
though it be an abstract ono ; the second signifies a 
general eonccptiony whieh implies no existencct but 
may be predicated of every thing thai is while, and in 
the same sense. On this aceount* if ono should say, 
that the whiteness of this sheet is the whiteness of 
another sheet, every man perceives this to be absurd ; 
but when he says both sheets are while, this is true 
and perfectly understood. 'Ilie conception of wbile- 
Dess implies no exiHence ; it would remain the same* 
thongh every thing in the universe that is while were 
annihilated. 

It appears* therelbre, that tho general names of 
qnalities, as well as of other attributes, are applicable 
to many individuals in tlie same sense, which eannot 
be if there be not general coaeeptieas signified by such 
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' irU tttouli) Iw ft*krd, tiovr early. «r at what perlMl 

bfUrr. lupo brj-in (o fonu ^tieral ctinvrti(titii» i J an- 

pwn-. as soon as adiild «ui •»>. uiiii uniltir»iaiul[ng, 

9ial hf liat (wn brullii-fs or l wo ststrr» ; as *i>i>ii a« Iw 

c llie plui".il numticr. lie musl h»\t genei-nl c«n- 

toplioB* ; Tiir no initivHlual ran hnfc a plural numWr. 

s ihrre arc not Lwotmllvidual* iiiauiurv tlul agnc 

B PViity Ihiii)*. HO (lirrc aw vci-j Tevi iliat dunol rj^h-c 

n some tliin]^. We lake pJcasuro IVom vm-y early 

Fearitn i>hwrting«nrha;^«mciit9. One great bi-anch 

f wbsL Me call wU, Mhinb. wlira intuivctil, gives pIcBs- 

Rlrc to ererv gooi) imiurei) man. cunsisra in iliscnverin^ 

llnr\|ti-clrtlBgrprnit-uIsin lliifigs. Tlieaulbaroriludi- 

* boultl <li«n-ra a proprny ooininnn lo ibc morninf; 

tnrl a IwiM Ifitisicp. rbal ImiiIi iiini Ti-oni black to rrd. 

win t^oulil sec kumrtbioj; ironimon tu wit Utiil on old 

Ibeese. Such iint^.tpevlcd agrcciiirnU iimj sbow v'tt ; 

Hit iliero are iiinuuitirable A]j;rcciiienlx of Ibitigs wbicb 

tennot ifvraiH' Ibr notice of (tic luneu iiiidiTsiaDiling; 

Rteh a* ttgn-ements in colour, tuagniliid<% lif^iirvt fca- 

tUitHKltmr.placte.iige.aiid «a Torib. Tbesengreoiactils 

e (ho ruqudation «rsa matij' coDimoa altributv^^ n hicb 

found in tlie rndost languaj^ea. 

I Tbc anck-iit |diilo«oplicrs vallrd Ibesu luiivorsah, or 

prrdieabli-9i and rndoavoured tn rnluce ibein lo five 

rta*M4 ; lowiiig^nus, species, apL-cilicdilTcrpace, prep- 

«T(1cb. and aveid<-nls. I'vHiHp^ Ihcro maj be more 

elasms of nntversuU or aUriliulex; for rDumerations, 

90 rtry genenil. are seblom twmpleie ; but every allri- 

nitet Bommon In xrvpral imiividiinis, may bcexpresseil 

y a genvral (erm, wbkb ia.the sign nfa general eun- 

te|Hlon. 

Uow prone men arc tu farm gcoertkl conocplionii 

we may see from ibc use of melapbor. and of Mieoibei- 

(if^Tires of apeevb grounded on siinililude. Similitude 

^^^K nothing elite than an agreement of tlic objects com- 
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pared in one or more atlributcs ; and if there be no at- 
Iribule common (o both, there ean be no similitude. 

The f imilitudes and analogies between the various 
objeets that natnre presents to us« are inflnite and inex- 
kanstible. Thej not onlj please, when displayed by 
the poet or wit in works of taste, but they are highly 
useful in the ordinary eomrounieailon of our thoughts 
and sentiments by language. In the rude languages 
of barbarous nations« similitudes and analogies supply 
the want of proper words to express men*s sentiments, 
io muohf that in such languages, there is hardly a sen- 
tenee without a metaphor; and if we examine the 
most copious and polisht-d languages, we shall find that 
a great proportion of the words and phrases wbioli are 
accounted the most proper, may be said to lie the prtig- 
eny of metaphor. 

As foreigners, who settle in a nation as their home, 
oomo at last to be incorporated, and lose the denomi- 
nation of foreigners , so words and phrases, at first bor- 
rowed and figui-ative, by long use become denixens in 
the language, and lose the denomination of figures of 
•poech. "When we speak of the extent of knowledge, 
the steadiness of virtue, the tenderness of aflR^etion, 
(he perspicuity of expression* no man conceives these 
to be metaphorical expressions ; they are as proper 
as any in the language : yet it appears upon the very 
face of tbem, that they must have been metaphorical 
in those who used them first ; and that it is by use and 
prescription that they have lost the denomination of 
figurative I and acquired a right to be considered prop- 
er words. Tills observation will be found to extend 
to a great part, perhaps the greatest part, of the words 
of the most perfect languages. Sometimes the name 
of an individual is giveitto a general eonoeption, and 
thereby the individual in a manner generalised. As 
wliea the Jew Shyloeky in Shakespeare, says, A Dan* 
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rooBto to Judgment ; yea, s DanieJ ! In ibis »prMli(^ 
lakl, i« an uttribute. or an universal. Tiic ctiar- 
brofDnDiel. ai a mun uf siagular windunii is aU* 
e(ed frtini Iih person, snd considered as capable of 
bg atiributed lo other ptrsons. 

D llie wliulu, ibcie twoopei-aliou* of abslracUng 
BgeiKrHliziag appear euiniuun to nil ruco (liat liftlj^ i 
lerMatidiog. TIig pracliec of ilicm u. aod iiiuil fa 
piiiarloevcrj' inan (hat ntei laD^iiD{;e; bul it >«oa|L^ 
[hg to pmeliie (hem, and anulbcr lo explain how- 
y are performed ; ns U ii one lliiiig to see, nnoiber 
liexpbita Ijow we kit. The lirs( in lUc province of all 
icn. and in llio nalorul and ea*>y operation of llio fao- 
■trs ttbich Cud has given us. Tlic seeond is tlio 
BDvince or pliiloKOpIiera, and ttiougli a mutter or no 
!at dilRuullj' In ilseir, lias been tnucit perploxcd by 
f ambi|^ify ot* words, und slill inoitt hj Ilie lij'pvtttc- 
• or pliiloBOplicrs. 
^TIihb vrlien 1 consider a btlUard buUi its colour is 
B attribute, vtiHb 1 fignil; by calling it nhilu { itl 
[Hre is anothor, wbioti it signiAed by calling it sptier- 
kl; tlte nriQ colieiion arils parts isiigniGeil by oalU 
i it jiard; ili recoiling, wben it strike* a bard budy» 
EtigniDed by U» hciog called eUstie ; il» origin, as ba- 
I (wrtorilivloolh or an elephant, isfigoiHcd byeall- 
f\l ivor^': and its use by calling it a billiard bull. 
riie wonls. by nliieb eaeb of those attributes is sig-, . 
led, liare one dislioot meaning, and in this meaniu 
hi applieablti to many individuals. Thoy signify a 
y iodindaol tbin^, bul atlribotes common lo mm 
l^iTKloaU ; oar ii it beyond lite eapacily of a child t^ 
tdenlaod ihrmpcrTccliy, aad to apply (hem properly ■ 
fevery IwlivMuid lo wbieli tbry are found. 
P^As it is by unylyzinK ft complex objcot inio its soTf ^ 
J altribulu lb:it ne ar4|uire our simplest abslraoC, 
■eepttnns, it may be propirr In oompnrv lhi'» nnalysEo 
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Willi that nkkicli a cliymist makes of a compounded 
boiljr into the ingredients iihich enter into its compoti- 
lion ; fur alihouj^ there be such an analogy between 
these two operationsy that we give to lH»lh the name of 
analysis or resolution, there is at the same time so 
great a dissimilitude in some resperts. that we may be 
led into erroi't by applying to one what belongs to the 
other. 

It is obvious, that the ehymiral analysis i<« an opera- 
tion of the hand upon matter, by various material in- 
struments. The analysis we are now explaining is 
purely an operation of I ho understanding, which re- 
quires no material intftninient. nor produeeb any change 
upon any external thing ; we shall therefore call it the 
intellectual or mental analysis. 

In the ehyniical analysis, the compound bmly itself 
is the subjert analyzed. A subject so imperfectly 
known, that it may be compounded of ? arious ingre- 
dients, when to our senses it appears perfectly simple; 
and even when we are able to analyze it into the differ- 
ent ingredients of which it is composeiK we know not 
how or why the combination of those ingredients pro- 
duces such a body. 

Thus pure sea salt is a body to appearance, as sim- 
ple as any in nature. Every the least particle of it, 
discernible by o:ir sensest U perfectly similar to every 
other particle in all its qualities. The nicest taste^ 
the quickest eye, can discern no mark of its being 
made up of different ingredients ; yet, by the chymi- 
cal art, it can be analyzed into an acid and an alkali, and 
ean be again produced by the combination of thone two 
ingredients. But how this combination prmluers sea 
salt, 00 man has been able to discover. The ingredients 
are both as unlike the compound as any bodies we know. 
No man could have guessed. Iiefore the thing was 
knowOf that sea salt is eompounded of those two in- 
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^*edienU ; no man eould have guessed, that the union 
of those two ingredients should produce such a com- 
pound as sea salt Such in many cases are the phe- 
nomena of the chymieal analysis of a compound body. 

If we consider the intellectual analysis of an object, 
it is evident that nothing of this kind can happen ; 
because the thing analyzed is not an external object 
imperfectly known; it is a conception of the mind it- 
self. And to suppose that there can be any thing in 
a conception that is not conceived, is a contradiction. 

The reason of observing this difference between 
those two kinds of analysis is, that some philosophers, 
in order to support their systems, have maintained, 
that a complex idea may have the appearance of the 
most perfect simplicity, and retain no similitude of any 
of the simple ideas of which it is compounded ; just as 
a white colour may appear perfectly simple, and retain 
no similitude to any of the seven primary colours of 
which it is compounded ; or as a chymical composition 
may appear perfectly simple, and retain no similitude 
Ipo any of the ingredients. 

From which those philosophers have drawn this im- 
portant conclusion, that a cluster of the ideas of sense, 
properly combined, may make the idea of a mind ; and 
that all the ideas, which Mr. Locke calls ideas of re- 
flection, are only compositions of the ideas which we 
have by our five senses. From tliis the transition is 
easy, that If a proper composition of the ideas of mat- 
ter may make the idea of a mind, then a proper com- 
position of matter itself may make a mind, and that 
man is only a piece of matter curiously formed. 

In this curious system, the whole fabric rests upon 
this foundation, that a complex idea, which is made 
np of various simple ideas, may appear to be perfectly 
simple, and to have no marks of composition, because 
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a eonponnd body may appear to our f eases to be per- 
feetlj simple. 

Upon tbis fandameotal proposition of this systen 1 
beg leave to malie two remarlis. 

1st. Supposing it to be troe» it affims only what 
may k. We are indeed in most eases Tory imperfeet 
judges of what may be. But this we bLnow, that were 
we oTor so eertain that a thing may be, this b no good 
reason for belioTing that it really is. A may tc is a 
mere hypothesis, whioh may famish matter of iuTesti- 
gation, but is not entitled to the least degree of belief. 
The transition firom what may be to what really is» is 
fiimiliar and easy to those who baTo a predileo- 
tion for a hypothesis; but to a man who seeks truth 
without prejudiee or \>repossession« it is a Tory wide 
and diffleuk step, and he will never pass from the 
one to the other, without endenee, not only that the 
thing may be, but that it really is. 

9dly. As far as I am able to Judge, this, whieh it is 
said may be, eannot be. That a complex idea should 
be made up of simple ideas, so that to a ripe under- 
standing refleetiog upon that idea, there should be neap- 
pearanee of composition, nothing similar to the simple 
ideas of whieh it is compounded, seems to me to inTolve 
a eotttradietioB. The idea is a conception of the mind. 
If any thing more than this is meant by the idea» I 
know not what it is ; and I wish both to Iloow what it 
Uf and to hate proof of its eustenee. Now that there 
thoaM be any thing in the coneeptioa of an objeet 
whieh is not eonceiTcdt appears to me as manifest a 
eontradietion, as that there should be an existenee 
which does not esist, or that a thing should be conoeIr« 
odf and not oonceiTcd at the same time. 

Bntf say these philosophers, a white colour is pro- 
dneed by the composition of the piimaiy colours^ and 
yet has no lesemblanoo to any of them. I grant it. 
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But vhat can be inTcrred rrom tliU villi regard (o lli« 
compOMlioii nt'idtas? To liring lliisarguinrtitlioiiiF la | 
iho puiut. lltcy nius( tay, llini bccnusennliile tolour is j 
eumiwundcd of (he [iriiuarjr culuurs, tlicreruro Uiu idea I 
ofa ttiiitc colutir it uompouadcd oftlic ideas of iba I 
.prinuirj' colours. This rcBBoning. ifil vtt* udmitte^.fl 
lid leud to ionumerablo absurdities. Ao opaqiM T 
iiiav becompnundedol'two or nioi'e pellucid fluidk' i 
w we might infer with equal funic, that the idoH j 
ornnoiKUiue lluid mny he eonipoiimled of the idea i 
two OP mare jiellunid fluids. 
A'ndire's tvaj' of conipouDding bodies, find our wig 
inpoundiog idcBB, arc so diScrcnt in many ra-d 
:t>, iliat wi: cannot reason from tho one lo (he others . 
:ss it can be found, that ideas are combined Iqr J 
fermeolaiioni and elt-etive attnu^lions, and may be as- I 
al.vzed in a furnaec liy I bo force of fire and of meSB' f 
struums. Until (his disooverji lie iiiadci we must h 
those lobe simple ideas, whiuh, upon the most attei 
tJve rcdeoUon, have no appearance of coinpositioi 
those »n\y to be the ingredients of complex ii 
iehi by attvQtive refleotioot cao be perceived to IW'I 
lUined in ttiem. 
If the idea ofmind. and its operations, may be coiV' I 
pounded ofthe ideas of mader and its qualiliest wbj f 
may no( the idea of matter bo compounded of tto| 
ideas of mind? 'I'here is (he same evidence for (he la«t J 
fliotf he as for the first. And why may not the idea of j 
sound be cooipounded of the ideas ofcolour ; or the ide* f 
colour of those of sound ? Why may not the idea of w 
dom be compounded of ideas of folly ; or the idea of I 
(ruth of ideas of absurdity 1 But we leave those my>- I 
terious matj bcs to them that liavn faitli to reccire (hem. 
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CHAP. IV. 

OF G£NEBAL CONCEPTIONS VORMED BT COMBINATION. 

As» by an intellectiial analysis of objeol8» ve form 
general conceptions of single attribules« which, of all 
conceptions thai enter into llie human mind, are Ihe 
most simple, so by oombioing set eral of these into one 
|iarocl, and giving a name to tiiat combination, we form 
general oonceptions that may be very complex, and at 
the same time very distinot. 

Thus one, who, by analyzing extended oljects, has 
got the simple notions of a point, a line, straight or 
curve, an angle, a surface* a solid, can easily oonoeivo 
a plain surface, terminated by four equal straight 
lines meeting in four points at right angles. To this 
spcoies of figure be gives the name of a square. In like 
manner, he can eoneeive a solid terminated by six equal 
squares, and give it the name of a cube. Asquare^a 
cube, and every name of mathematical figure, is a 
general term, expressing a complex general coneep- 
tioQ, made by a certain combination of the simple 
elements into which we analyze extended bodies. 

Every mathematical figure is accurately defined, by 
enumerating the simple elements of which it is formed, 
and the manner of their combination. The definition 
oontains the whole essence of it : and every property 
that belongs to it may be deduced by demonstrative rea- 
soning from its definition. It is not a thing that exists, 
for then it wouM be an individual ; but it is a thing 
that is conceived without regard to existence. 

A furm, a manor, a parish, a county, a kingdom, are 
complex general conceptions, formed by various com- 
Uaations and modifications of inhabited territory, un- 
der eertaia forms of government. 
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Different combinations of military men form the no- 
tions of a company* a regiment* an armj. 

The several oriraes whieh are the objects of crimi- 
nal law, such as theft* marder* robbery* piraey, what 
are they but certain combinations of human actions 
and intentions, which are aeourately defined in crim- 
inal law, and which it is found conrenient to compre- 
hend under one name, and consider as one thing? 

When we observe* that nature* in her animal* veg- 
etable* and inanimate produetionsf has formed many 
individnals that agree in many of their qualities and 
attributes* we are led by natural instinct to expect 
(heir agreement in other qualifies* which we have not 
had occasion to percciyc. Thus* a child who has once 
burnt his finger* by putting it in (he flame of one can- 
dlc^ expects the same event if he puts it in the flame of 
another candle» or in any flame, and is thereby led to 
think (hat the quality of burning belongs to all flame. 
I This instinctive induction is not justified by the rules 
of logic* and it sometimes leads men into harmless 
mistakes* which experience may afterward correct ; 
but it preserves us from destruction in innumerable 
dangers to which we are exposed. 

The reason of taking notice of this principle in hu- 
man nature in this place is* that the distribution of the 
productions of nature into genera and tpeeies becomes, 
•n aeeount of this principle* more generally useful. 

The physician expects, that the rhubarb which has 
never yet been tried will have like medical virtues with 
that which he has prescribed on former occasions. 
Two parcels of rhubarb agree in certain sensible qual- 
ities* from which agreement they are both called by 
the same general name rhubarb. Therefore it is ex- 
pected thatkthey will agree in their medical virtues. 
And as experience* has discovered certain virtues in 
one parcel, or in many parcels^ we presume, without 



experieneet Ibat Ibe tmne nrtuei belong to all paredt 
ofrbobiirb (bat sball be uied. 

If a trdkveller meets a borse, an 0X9 or a ibeepi wbieb 
lie Defer saw before* be is under no apprebensionp be- 
lieviog Ibese animals to be of a species tbat is tame 
and inoffensive. But be dreads a lion or a tiger, be- 
eause tbey are of a fieree and ra? enous speeies. 

We are eapable of receiving innumerable advantages^ 
and are exposed to innumerable dangers, from the 
various productions of nature, animal, v^;etable, and 
inanimate. Tbe life of man* if an bundred times longer 
tban it is, would be insufficient to learn from experienoe 
tbe useful and burtful qualities of every individual pro- 
duction of nature taken singly. 

The Author of nature has made provision for our 
attaining tbat knowledge of bis works which is neees- 
•arj ibr our subsistence and preservation» partlj bj 
Uie constitution of tbe productions of nature, and 
partly by tbe constitution of the human mind. 

For,^rst, In the productions of nature, great num- 
bers of individuals are made so like to one another, 
both in their obvious and in their more occult quali- 
ties, tbat we are not only enabled, but invited, as it 
were, to reduce them into classes, and to give a general 
name to a class ; a name which is common to cvei^ in* 
dividual of the class, because it comprehends in its tig- 
niflcation those qualities or attributes only that are 
common to all tbe individuals of tbat class. 

Secondly p Tbe huomn mind is so framed, that, fWim 
the agreement of individuals in the more obvioas qual- 
ities by which we reduce them into one class, we are 
naturally led to expect that they will be found to agree 
in their more latent qualities, and in this we are seldom 
disappointed. 

We liavc,therefore, a strong and rational indnoement, 
both to dbtribttte natural substances into elassni/ 
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Xmtra and sperka. umler general nunies; and to do 
(his wiOi all tlic acourac^ anil distinclnesi ne arc ablA | 
For ilic mom acuurale our clWi^ions atv made, aod tk» | 
more (listincll^ llie apteral ipepies are dpfiopd. i 
more securely we may i-ely. that the i)iiall1ieii we fi 
in one or in a few individuals will be found ia all of lb* ] 
laroe species. 

Every iiicoies of nafaral sniwtanccs wliu'li bas i 
nanifi In language, U an nttribule of many indlvtduahv 
and is ilself a combination of more sim|ilv attribute^ j 
wbioh we observe to be eomnion to Ibose iadifitfi> ] 
uali. 

Wc sIihII find a great {mrt of f he words of every Isl^ I 
guage, nay, I apprehend, llic fur greater part, to si^l 
aify POtnbinationM of more Nimple general eoncep- ] 
tions, which men have found |iroper to be bound vpi I 
aa it were, in one parcel, by Ijoing designed by ■ 
name, 

Some general conopplions (here are, which may 
more properly be called nymposUians or loorffs than 
mere combinations. Thus, one may conceive a ma- 
obhie which never existed. He may conceive an air 
to music, a poem, apian ofareliilecture, a plan of gor- 
enimeot, a plan of Goodui't in public or in private Kttlt 
ffsealence, a discourse, n treatise. Such com posit iaiA.^ 
are things conceived in (he mioil of the author, not fi^l 
itiviilaals that really e\ii>t: an^I the same general co^l 
ception which the author had may be communionted I 
■then by language. 

Thin, the Oceana of Harrington was conceived A^ 
d of its aulhor. The materials of which it [• 

nposedare things conceived, not things thatcxiaicJ. 
Rfe senate, bis popular a3<iembly, bis magisfrofes, his 

wliani, are all t'onceplions of bis mind, and the whole 
I one complex coDocptioa. And tbe same moy beaaiti 
tTsTery work of the hiiaian undentandiog. 
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Yerydiflbrent from these are the works ofGodf 
wUeh we behold. Thej are works of ereatWe po wer^ 
■ot of onderstandiog onlj. They ba?e a real existenee. 
Oor best eoneeptions of them are partial aod imperfect. 
Bat of the works of the haroan uoderstandiDg our eon- 
eeption may be perfeet and eomplete. They are noth- 
ing hot what the author eonoci?ed, and what he can 
express by lang^aget so as to eon?ey his conception 
perfectly to men like himself. 

Althongh snob works are indeed complex general 
eoBoeptionst they do not so properly belong to our 
present subject. They are more the objects of Judg- 
ment and of taste, than of bare eoneeption or simple 
iqiprehenslon. 

To return therefore to those complex eoneeptions 
wMeh are formed merely by combining those that are 
more simple. Nature has given us the power of com- 
bining such simple attributes* and such a number of 
them as we find proper ; and of giving one name to 
that eombinatiooy and considering it as one object of 
thought. 

The simple attributes of things, which fall under 
oar observatiout are not so numerous but that they may 
an have names in a copious language. But to give 
mimes to all the combinations that can be made of two, 
three, or more of themt would be impossible. The 
most eopjous languages have names but for a very 
small part. 

It may likewise be observed, that the combinations 
that have names are nearly, though not perfectly, the 
same in the diSferent languages of civilized nationSt 
that have intercourse with another. Hence it is, that 
the Lexicographer, for the most part, can give words 
in one language answering perfectly, or very nearly^ 
to those of another ; and what is wrote in a simple 
style in one langoagcy can bo translated almost word 
for word into another. 
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n tlie»e (AservaliQas vc maj' ooaclndct Uiat llieiv ' 
jp eillicr certain common piinciplc* of tiuuian i 

, or certain couimoii oircurrcoous oT liiinuiD lit^ I 
iicti dUpoae ip^rit uuL of kd inGaitc Dtunbcr i 
Iglit bfi r«raii;<l, (a furm ocriHin combinafiun^ rallitf 1 
MK ath«r». 

fir. Hune, in onlcr to account for tliii iilienomc-Doat 
n lo vrliat be calls llie aMuciaiiiig quiililieH 
|Iden«-. (o wi(. causslion. contiguily in time, sad 
X, ami similiiwlc. Uo eonceiTcs, " that obo of 
B luoit remarkable cflrcU of thoic asMcialinj; i|tial> 
mt, i« ilic coinplcs ideas nliicli are ilii: CDtiinion aul^ 
^s ufoui- UioogUl*. 'J'bat iliituUu n (be cause wit; 
kiguages w ncarljr correspond (o one anollwr. titt- 
c in a tuannor pointing out to every oav tliaae Idea* 
^idi are most proper to bo united into ■ cwtnplct 

I agree wttb llii« ingcnioas aullior, Ibat nnturc in a 
U'ler poinls out those &iDple ideas wbicb arc tuosi 
kaper to be anited inlo a complex one; but nulure 
s ihia, not hoIgIj or chiefly h; ibe relations bclwe«a 
f linsple ideas, of eootiguiiy, eaunalion. and resen> 
|no«; bulralbcrby ihu litncssof iho combinatioiw 
K make, (o aid our own oonecpiioRs, and lo convey 

D lo others by lan^Bge easily and u^^cably. 
ft'he end and use of language, wllliarit n^gard to the 
^vialingqiialiiic* of ideas, will lead men (hat bavo 
n umlenlanding to form such complex notionsi 
Mare proper furexpre*»iag their wants, their (hou^htB, 
i (beir desires ; and in every language wo tiball find 
lesc to be the complex nations that have names. 
^ In the rudest state of society, men must have occa- 
a to fora the general notiona of man, woman, fattier, 
inihcr, con. daughter, sister, brother, nriglihnur, 
■nd, enetny, and many athen, to express I Uo oommoB 
relation* of oao person to anotber. 
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U Hmj mn mufritjied in lMitlta||» ilMf mmI have 
gmend lennt immofMU Urn mrimmimtliMftmtB sad 
HienHiiMi of Ilia dbmm. Their heuet Md eletUag* 
hofwfer Mipky will fiuraitk —ether eel of g ene ra l 
tennt* tn eifNwee (he nMUeriele» the wmtumnM^mA 
eteelleneiee and defeele of thote fidbfiee* If tbej Mil 
open rifove^ or npoo the eeo» 4hie will gifOvOeoftslen 
to n grant nnmber of genorri tennt» whieh olherwiio 
iMnld nomr Imfo oeeonred to iheir UMinghtt. 

Tho Muno thiog nngr he inid of agrienttnre« of pne* 
tnr^;o» of otofy nrt ihej preollee^ and of every branoh 
of knowledge they attain. Thm neeeieity of genoml 
teroM fWr eemmnnieating onr ee n tin i e n t itohiiovt; 
nnd tho invention of thenh ne fnr at we ind theai-nee- 
oeearjr^ reqniiot no other tnlent hni that degree of na* 
'dnMlnading whieh it oomnion tot men* -i 

The notions of dehter and ereditor* of profit aad 
leeif of aoeonnt, iwleneei elook on linnd# and amny 
olhere» nro owing to eoninieree, Tho nntient of Imi* 
tnde, Iflngitndoi eonrto, distaneo ran; aad Ihoeo ^ 
ehipe* and of their variant partt» fnraituro and opera* 
lienot are owing to navigatien. I'he aaatowitt mntt 
hniw nnwee, for tho varione eimifatf aad dittimifaur 
parte of the honMUi hedyt aad words, to exprete their 
ignre^ potitioo> struotarof and ase. The pbyn^iaa 
nMtt havo aamet ibr tho varioot^ diseases of tho boifyp 
their eantee^ tyniptomet aad nMUit of eare. 

The liko aay be eaid of tho graaiBUuriattt tlM legi- 
oinnt tho oritiOf tho rhotoriomnt tho mioralitt^ the 
natnralitt^tho aoAanie^ aad evetymna that prefeetoe 
aaj aK or eeieaeo. 

Wlien angr die e ove sy ie made ia art or . in aataNb 

exprete it properly, the invention of thete it .enqr in 
thoeo who havo a dietinot notion of the thiog. lo bo 
expreseed; aadeaeh worde -will. readil|jr ba adopted) 
aad reeeive the pnblie sanetionw 






> W, 0B the oilier Itsnd, aaj mnn ofeinhieiice. tliron;;li 

■eifyor want of jodgmeni, tliaald inveol new ni>rri«. 

pieiiprces euinbinniiuiiB (lint hate Di^iilier bmul.v nor 

Bity, oruhH^li ma.v ni well lie ripreisHl in tlir onr- 

tt Itinguogc. Iiis nulhariiT may give them ciirrcney 

Pa tin« uiilt wnrUe imiimorit, or bliail Bilinlrerst 

ulilinjorlkioua will laugh at tli«m, and (liev will aaoa 

liMfi ibcir credit. So tnie wus the olM«i-tau«n unilo 

liy Pnmitoniiu Alarc«llu<), an aaeiunl i^rajnuiariani to 

Dtwrius C«!iar. •• Yon Cenar, have power la make a 

hnnadcuiziMiaf Rnntu. but not 10 make a word a Jem- 

icn of the H»inati Uaguagtr." 

Amon^nalioDiUiat ni« oivilizrcl* and hate mlcr- 
vnaric uith one anatbtr. the biob( noccssarv nod um- 
t'ularii willbreuiDmoEi; the ioifiartnnt pitrlsof human 
knowliMlgc ttill be common ; IhcJr ii^vurul Imiguagea' 
will h« Cited to it. and (?»Bscr]ncnll> to one another. 

New ioifntious of geaeral utw give an easj' birth lo 
new cornplox notioni nod new naiiicB. which ft|>reud a« 
farai (he iavealiun dova. How luaRj new comfilex no- 
tion! have been rurmH.and names for them invented 
in the langunp^esof Knropei by the modern invontians 
of printing, of gua|tuwdcr, of (he mariner's ooinpMit 
ofoplieal glassen ! The eini)>lc idcat combined in those 
complex notions, and tho nvsociating tjualities of ibosc 
■dras, ara verr Qnuien( ; but tbry never produced those 
complex notions until there \va« use for ihein. 

Wltat i* peculiar to a nation in its customs, niAnners, 
or lawfl, will give oeeaston to oomplex notions and 
vords peculiar lolhe language of that nation, llcnct- 
Ult It caty lo Hee. why an impeachment, and un nllairider, 
' h the English language, and ogtracism in (he Greek 
language, have oo( names answering lo llieni in otlior 
langnagei. 

Ciul. themfore, Ihtil it is ulilily.and nolLbe 
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thai mighl be fonMd, 

• Hw cMiaM iwiinimi of Ufa, te tte intofWVfM 
•f neSt ui is tlwlr ouiif>titMi gite ogcariea to mmmg 
eonplox Mitan. Wo too oo Mifiduol oooorrwtOt 
mkUk drowi oor Ml— liio sato or 1om» ooi OMqr bo m 
ml^Bti of oooYonotioo. Other oeeorreoeeaf siiiiibif 
to lUthi MMijraipeeis, hofo bcoo obMrved, or sagr 
beoxpeeled. It to eeoveoleol thet ivo ihooU bo oUe 
to ipnk of o4Nit k ge ai w i to them oil, leoirteK oot the 
mtioperloot elroooMtoneetof tliMf pteeot ud penene. 
ThfaweeoB do with greet eoiOf by gMng o oeno 
to vhst ie oooiMoo to oil theeo hidlfMoel 
fliehonenie he greet eid to lengoege, boeenie it 
pto h eo di f io ooe word* o greet oeenber of eiaiple -wth 
tieoef whieh It woold bo ferj toMoot to eipreee io do- 
tdlfc 

Thoe SMI here flMmM the ooeipies ootieoe of mib- 
tag^ driokhg tleepleg, rndkiog, rUtag, reaeiegt hi^ 
higf lellhig, plooghhigt ee wleg^ e donee* o Ibeetf vorv s 
belUe^ tletofy» triooiph ; eod olhert wilhoot oiuober* 

floeh tUege noet freqoeotlj bo the Mil|feet of ooo- 
▼enolleo I oed If wo hed oot o More eoeipeodioeo wajr 
of oipreetiog then theo bje dotoU of ollthe ehaple 
BothNit thej eoiDprebeody wo ehooM loio the beoelt 
ofipeeeb. 

The dMhffoot teleote, dtopoMoof, ood hebki 
to toeietyt behig teterettiog to theee who ho 
with thoBit win inereiylaogoogehervo geoermi 
•ieh ot wtoe, t be M i h t koowlog^ igoorontt flelo» ooo« 
whig, to otery operotlro ort# the tools» lott reu ieoH f 
■otorielef the work pr e d oe e d, ood the tprhNie oieel* 
leoeiee ood defbett of theie, eraet hove geoend oeewe. 

^Iwo veiteoe rehitlooe of penooef ood of thioge whieh 
eeeopothe e baw f ot ie n of neo hi toeietj, lend 
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I to many vainplrx fr«nnvl aaltoas ; sM«h mi TaUierf 
Mlher, friciHl, rDriD^, mailer, Hrrantt pruprri;, 
ft. rebellibR. 
TLp (mnHoturl in tlio scicucei make nnirilitirclui of' 

"ul iiBniBBoroomplrsnutiaiis ; »*tri tnvllieioaliBqkfl 
m. ilcAuiiion. proliltMn, (lieorcin, ilcmmiil ration*' 

1 do not uticinpi a complelo caumonlion eTcn i 
ihv vlanes al'cuni|)lcx gcDmil ponoeptmti. TbM«Jll 
liuvo nftni*<d ai a » prcitnen, I Uiluk, are nioiUj oi»n|UP»*i I 
lientkil iimlpr nltMl Mr. Locke calli mised modes anAl| 
relalioas t m1im:I>> bu juiIIyobMrTei, have aaiueigin 
ttieto ia langiut^, in iircfurence to ianunicrablo o(l»enkl 
tliat tnigltf )>c I'diincd \ fur tbii reasoa obIjti (h 
lUcy are a^eful lor ifae (lurpusu of cauitauaicatiag a 
tlioiiglits by laoguagu. '*^M 

In all ibe laoguagsi of mankind, not only ibc nri 
tngi and diMK>iirsGioribeli.-arnBd, buttbeeoavcrintiM 
of UiQ vulgar, ii aliuotl cnlin-ly made up of genen 
wonl«. vbieb bit Iho signi of general oonoepliou^ 1 
cither simphj or complex. And in «ver; iiingui 
wo find lh« lertni ugnifj'iag complex noliuas to I 
locb. and only inoht m ibe a^c of Inoguage reqnireBtrf 

TbereFemaiai a rcry large elius of complex genv^ 1 
nl terms, oa wfajeh 1 sball make some abicrviitioasn 
I meaa tboso ity wbkb we namo Ibo ipGeies, genera^ 
aad ti-iltc)! of naloral subalances. 

It iiutilitj', indeed, that leads us Id give gencratAB 
■ames lo ihc various ipeeiea of natural lubalancei f 
but, in combiniDg tbc attributes wbicb are includeAll 
under tile ipeoillr oame, fte are more aided and dirt 
by aatare. tliaaiafurmiDgutiirr oombinationiof mixeAal 
model and relations. In lite lait, Ihe ingredieal 
arc brougbl togclber id tho occurrences of life, or a 
Ibo aclioos ur llmugbli of men. But. in the first, 1 
iagmlienti are united by nature in mnuy individii 
iiUwiaaocs vhich Ond tia* mndi-. Wr form a ^nend 
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votkni of thoie mCtribiitei* wheirto imuiy individiiiilt . 
agree. We give m tpeetle eanie to this eombimtlon ; 
whieh name it eommoo (o all anb^tanees having those 
attribotes, whteh either do or maj eiist The tpeeilie 
name eomprehendf neither more nor frwer attrlbotet 
than we Ind proper to pot info its definition. It eora- 
prehends not timet oor plaeei nor even exlstenoet ai- 
thoogh there ean be no individual without these. 

This woric of the understanding is absolotely neees- 
sarj fin* speaking Intelligibly of the prodoetions of na- 
fore« and fbr reaping the lienelts we reeelve» and 
avoiding the dangers we are eipoied to fVom them. 
The individoals are so many* that to give a proper 
name to eaeb would be beyond the power of language. 
If a good or bad quality was observed in an individualf 
of how small use wooM this be, if there was not a spe- 
oies in whieh the same quality might be espeeted. 

Without some general knowledge of the qualities of 
natural substanees, human li(h eouM not be preserved. 
And there ean be no general knowledge of this kind, 
without vedneing them to speeies under speeMe names. 
For this reasouy among tlie rudest nations, we And 
naines fbr flrof water, eaitht air, mountains^ fbuntains, 
rivers ; for the kinds of vegetables they use ; of ani- 
mals they hunt or tamot or that are found useful or 
hurtful. 

Eaeh of those names s%ui8es in general a substauee 
having a certain eombination of attriliutes. The name 
therefbre must be eommon to all substanees in whieh 
those attributes are fbund. 

Sueh general names of substanees being found in alt 
Tulgar languages, before philosophers began to mako 
aeeurate divisions, and less obvious dlstinelioni, M is 
not to be espeeted that their meaning should be umto 
preeise than is neecssary for the oomason purposes of 
life. 
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^A* the bnowledp^ «f oature Btlvanuet, more ip«etH 

Lyfnalurnt sub»(aneca are obacrTcd, aud tki-Jr useful 

IHKlittet ducoveivt). Id oiilcr thai (tiis importanl pari 

ifliuuian knon'lc(l;;o may Iw cunimunicafcdt and banded 

|iW» 10 future generations, it ii not sufiicicnt tbal lUc 

jccu!* bate names. Such is ibe Quctuating >ialu af 

Miguagc. (bal a grnorit) iiBine will not always rouUn 

c caaiG prcvite sign iritai ion. iinlcss it liave » dnfini' 

iMi in wbicU men ai-e di<poscd (o ac-(|uicBcr-. 

Tbcro fas uadoiilitoilly a great fund of nnlural 

towledgc among tbti Gn-cksaatl Rumani in the time 

f Vtioj, Tbere ii a great fund in bis Nataral Ui^lo- 

jt { but mucb of il ji lottt to u>, for (Iiis reason among 

KtgyLbcrs, that vie know aol what specuis orsuboantie h<i 

jpans by sudi a naiao. 

Nodung Qould bavc prvvooted ibit Iom bnt an accu- 
|te do&nitiooof iba name by whiobtboipeck's might 
|ivc been disiioguifhcd from &I1 uihcrs. as long as ihBl 

mv and its d«llailion remained. 
KTu prevrat such Igsii iu rucurc liinva, inwlern pliilo^ 
»plu:i-» liave vrvjr Utudubly (ittvmplcd to give namef 
and accarate tleliniiiunn <■!' all tbu known species of 
■ubslancca, wbvrcwilli ibc bouutil'iit Crcnior has eit- 
■iidied our gloW. 
I %Tbt« is oevcs^arj-, in oi'dcr to tutm a copiuua and 
Hinct language concerning iJicoi, and cunftcqucnll; 
LlHiiiiMlilato our koonledge ef lliom, and (u convey it 
1^ future gcnerHtiont). 

kKvcrjr species ibat is known to exist ought to hati; 
|A«line; and thai name ougJil to hu delincd by siidt 
Itribatet as sent- best (u distingutKb tlio species from 
1^ olhen. 

■«» Nature ioTiUts lo this work, liy having furniiMl Ibings 
« as la make il both ea*; and important. 
^F*>r,^iU, We perceive uun»bcr« uf individual uib> 
slaaoes so like iu their obvious qualilies, iliat (bo most 



uniinproTCfl tribes of men eonsklcr Ikeni as of oim 
species, and give tlioni one common name. 

Secottdljif The more latent qualities of substances 
are generallj the same in all the individuals of a spe- 
cies : so that wbatt bj observation or csiierimentt is 
found in a few individuals of a species* is presumed, 
and commonly found to lielong (o the whole. By this 
we are enabled* from particular facts, to draw {general 
oonelusions. This kind of induction is inderd the mas- 
ter key to the knowledge of nature* without which we 
eould form no general eonclusious in that branch of 
philosophy. 

And, ihirdlijf By the very constitution of our nature* 
we ai*c led* without reasoning* to aserilie to the whole 
species what we have found to belong to the individ- 
uals. It is thus we come to know that fire burns* 
and water drowns ; that bodies gravitate, and bread 
nourishes. 

The species of two of the kingdoms of nature, to 
wit* the animal and the vegetable* seem to be fixed 
by nature* by the power they have of producing their 
like. And in these* men in all ages and nations have 
accounted the pai*cnt and the progeny of the same 
species. The djlferences among naturalists* with re- 
gard to the species of these two kingdoms* are very in- 
considerable* and may be occasioned by the changes 
produced by soil* climate* and culture* and some- 
times by monstrous productions* which are compara- 
tively rare. 

In the inanimate kingdom we have not the same 
means of dividing things into s|ieeies, and therefore 
the limits of siM^cics seem to be more arbitrary. But 
from the progress already made, there is ground to 
hope* that even in this kingdom* as the knowledge of 
•t advances, the various species may be so well dis- 
tinguished and defined as to answer every valuable 
purpose. 
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"Whea tfae species are so numerous u (u liurdm the 

lor^t it is greatly assisted by distributing ihem 

grnera; thcgeaa-a into tribes, Itie tribes into or- 

and the orders intu elas<ies. 

Sucli a regular distribution of natural substanccst 

Ijr divisions and subilivisions, has got tlie name or a 

lystein. 

It is not n system of truths, hat a fiytttem of general 
terms, with their definitions ; and it is not only a 
great help to memory) hut fucilitales very muoli the 
definition of the terms. For the definition of tlie ge- 
nus is DommoD to all the speeifs of lliat genus, and 
flu i» undcr^tDotl in tlie definition of caeh speoiet. 
without ttie troulile of repetition. In like manner, 
the dcnnltion of b tribe is understood in the doO- 
nitton of every genua, and every species of that 
tribe ; and the same may be said of every superior 
divition. 

The cO'eot of such a systcin»tical distribution of 
die produettons of nature, is seen in our systems of 
inoto^, botany, and mineralogy ; in wliieh a species 
commonly defined accurately in a line or two, which, 
llbout the systematical arrangement, eould hardly 
defined in » page. 

With regard to tlic utility of systems of this kind, 
haTo gone into ooatrary extremes; some have 
lied them with contempt, as a mere dictionary of 
If I athere. perhaps, rest in such syBlems, as all 
It is worth knowing in the works of nature. 
On thi! one hand, it is not the intention of suoli 
sysleiBs to communicate all that is known of (be nat- 
nral productions which (hey describe. The proper- 
ties most dt for defining and distinguishing tbe sevc- 
nil ipeuies, arc not always iboso that are most useful 
to be known. Tu discover and (o communicate tfie 

Ies of natural substances in Life and in the arts, ii 
roL. III. 7 
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no doubt that part of the business of a naturalist 
uliieh is the most important; and the systematical 
arrangement of I hem h eUiefiy to be valued for its sub- 
serviencij^ to ihis end. This every judicious naturalist 
nill i;i*ant« 

Jiuty on the other hand* the labour is not to be de- 
spibod, by which the road to an useful and important 
branch of kno\> lodge is made easy in all lime to come; 
especially \¥hen this labour requires both extensive 
knowrlcdge and great abilities. 

The talent of arranging properly, and defining ac- 
cural cly, is so rare« and at the same time so useful, 
that it may very justly be considered as a proof of 
real genius, and as entitled to a high degree of praise. 
Thei*e is an inlrin<iic beauty in arrangement* nhicli 
capiivates the mind, and gives pleasure, even abstract- 
ing from its ulilily; as in most other things, so in 
this |iartieularly» nature has joined lieautynith utility. 
The arrangement of an army in the day of battle is a 
grand speetaele. I'he same men crowded in a fairt 
have no such effect. It is not more strange therefore 
that some men spend their days in studying systems of 
nature, than that other men employ their lives in the 
study of languages. The most important end of those 
tystems, surely, is to form a copious and an un- 
ambiguous language concerning the productions of 
nature, by which every useful discovery concerning 
them may be communicated to the present, and trans- 
mitted to all future generations, without danger of 
mistake. 

Genei*al terms, especially such as are complex in 
their signification, will never keep one precise mean- 
ing without accurate defmition ; and accurate defini- 
tions of such terms can in no way be formed so easily 
and advaiiiagi*ously, as by reducing the things they 
signify into a regular system. 
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Very eminetit men in the medical profession, in or- 
der to remove all ambif^uifj in the names of diseases, 
and to advance the healing art, have of late attempted 
to reduce into a systematical order, the diseases of 
the human body, and to give distinct names, and ac- 
curate definitions, of the several species, genera, or- 
ders, and classes, into which they distribute them; 
and I apprehend, that in every art and science, where 
the terms of the art have any ambiguity that obstructs 
its pi-ogress, this method will be found the easiest and 
most snocessful for the remedy of that evil. 

It were even to be wished, that the general terms 
which we find in common language, as well as those 
of the arts and sciences, could lie reduced to a syste- 
matical arrangement, and defined so as that they 
might be free from ambiguity ; but perhaps the ob- 
stacles to this are insurmountable. I know no man 
who has attempted it but Bishop Wilkins in his Essay 
toward a real character and a philosophical language* 
The attempt was grand, and worthy of a man of genius. 

The formation of such systems, therefore, of the 
Yarious productions of nature, instead of being de- 
spised, ought to be ranked among the valuable im- 
provements of modern ages ; and to be the more 
esteemed that its utility reaches to the most distant 
future times, and, like the invention of writing, serves 
to embalm a most important branch of human knowl- 
edge, and to preserve it from being corrupted or lost. 
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CHAP. V. 

OB8EBVAT10K8 CONCEBNINO THE NAMES OIVEIf TO 

OUR GENERAL NOTIONS* 

Having now explained, as well as I am able, those 
operations of the mind by which wc analjrze tlie objects 
which nature presents to our observationt into their 
simple attributes, giving a general name to eachi and 
by which we combine any nnmbcr of such attributes 
into one whole, and give a general name to that com- 
bination, I shall offer some observations relating to our 
general notions, whether simple or complex. 

I apprehend that the names given to them by mod- 
ern philosophers have contributed to darken our siiec- 
ulations about them, and to render them difficult and 
abstruse. 

IVe call them general notions, conceptions, ideas. 
The words notion and eoneeptionf in their proper and 
most common sense, sic^ify the act or operation of 
the mind in conceiving an object. In a figurative 
sense, they are sometimes put for the object conceiv- 
ed. And i think they are rarely, if ever, used in this 
ligurative sense, except fihcn wo speak of what we 
call general notions or general conceptions. The word 
idea, as it is used in modem times, has the same am- 
biguity. 

Now, it is only in the last of these senses, and not 
in the first, that wo can be said to have general no- 
tions or conceptions. The generality is in the object 
oonceived, and not in the act of the mind by which 
it is conceived. Every act of the mind is an individ- 
ual act, which does or did exist. But we have power 
to conceive things which neither do nor ever did exist. 
We have power to eoneeive attributes without regard 
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steiice. Tlio coticeplio 
bait! is ft reiki anil individDnl it«4 qP Ibe miod ; but ihc 
aUrilmdi conceived U conmioa lo tatmy indmiluuU 
tbat do pr loa; exist. AVc an: too a|)l to confound an 
olyrcl of ci>Doe|>linn with tho concopUon of tl>at object. 
But the dttdgev of doing this niiist tio mucli greater 
Vhcn the ohjcet of conocption is called a conocption. 

The Peripatetics gave to such uljjects of coacsptioa 
rthcnamei of uDiversals, and of prcilicables. Those 
□auica had no amljiguilyi and I think wore much more 
fit to express what was meant hy them than the names 
lire use. 

It is fur this i-eosun that I have so often used the 
word altrihulc, which has the same meaning with 
predieable. And for the same raason, I have thought 
it necesaar; repoatedl; to warn tlie reader, that when, 
in oomplianco with eostom, I speak of general nn- 
lions or general oonocptions, I always mean things 
conceived, and not the act of the mind in conceiving 
thrm. 

The Pj'tbagorcans and Platonists gave the name of 
ideas to such general objevts of conception, and lo 
nothing else. As we borrowed tho word idea from 
Ihem. so that it is now familiar in all the languages of 
Euru|>c I think it would have been happ; if we had 
also biirrowod their meaning, and had used it only to 
signify what ihejr meant by it. I apprehend we want 
an unamhignoua word to dialinguisb things barely 
oonecivcd from things that exist. If tlie word idea 
was used for Diis purpose only, it would ho restored 
to its original meaning, and supply that want. 

We may surely agree with the Platonists in the 
meaning of the word idea, without adopting their 
theory coacei'ning ideas. We need not believe, with 

I them, lliat idiras are eternal and self<existent, and that 
Iboy have a more renl existence than (he things wc see 
and fcfll. 
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Tbey were led to give existence to ideas, from th« 
eommoD prejudioet that every thing vrhich it an object 
of conception mutt really exitf ; and having once given 
existence to ideat, the rest of their mysterious system 
about ideas followed of course ; for things merely con- 
ceived, have neither beginning nor end, time nor place ; 
tliey are subject to no change; they are the patterns 
and exemplars according to which the Ueity made 
every thing that ho made; for the work must be con- 
eeived by the artificer before it is made. 

These are undeniable attributes of the ideas of Plato» 
and if we add to them that of real existence, we have 
the whole mysterious system of Platonic ideas, l^ake 
away the attribute of existence, and suppose them not 
to be things that exist, but things that are barely ctm- 
eeived, and all the mystery is removed ; all that re- 
mains is level to the human understanding. 

The word essence came to be much used among the 
Bchoolmeo» and what the Platonists called the idea of 
a speciesy they called its essence. The word f«iiritlia 
is said to have been made by Cicero ; but even his au- 
tlioriiy could not give it currency, until long after his 
time. It came at last to be used» and the schoolmen 
fell into much the same opinions concerning essences^ 
as the Platonists held concerning ideas. The essences 
of things were held to be uncreated, eternal, and immu- 
table. 

Mr. Locke distinguishes two kinds of essence, the 
real and the nominal. By the real essence he meani 
the constitution of an individual, which makes it to be 
what it is. This essence must begin and end with the 
individual to which it belongs. It is not therefore a 
Platonic idea. But what Mr. Locke calls the nominal 
essence, is the constitution of a speciest or that which 
makes an individual to be of such a species ; and this 
is nothing bnt that combination of attributes which is 
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signified by the name of the species^ and which we con- 
ceive without regard to existence. 

Tlie essence of a species therefore is what the Pla- 
(onials called the idea of the species. 

If the word idea be restricted to the meaning which 
it bore among the Plafonists and Pythagoreans, many 
things which Mr. Locke has said with regard to ideas 
will he just and true, and others will not. 

It will be true, that most words, indeed all general 
words, are the signs of ideas ; but proper names are 
not; they signify individual things, and not ideas. It 
will be true, nut only that there are general and ab- 
stract idea^f, but that all ideas are general and abstract. 
It will be so far from the truth* that all our simple 
ideas are got immediately, either from sensation, or 
from consciousness; that no simple idea is got by ei- 
ther, without the co-operation of other powers. The 
objects of sense, of memory, and of consciousness, are 
not ideas but individuals ; they must be analyzed by 
the understanding into their simple ingredients, before 
we can have simple ideas ; and those simple ideas must 
be again combined by the understanding, in distinct par^ 
eels with names annexed, in order to give us complex 
ideas. It will bo probable, not only that brutes have 
no abstract ideas, but they have no ideas at all. 

I shall only add, that the learned author of the Or- 
igin and Progress of Language, and perhaps his learn- 
ed friend Mr. Harris, are the only modern authors I 
have met with, who restrict the word idea to this mean- 
ing. Their acquaintance with ancient philosophy led 
them to this. What pity is it that a word, which in 
ancient philosophy had a distinct meaning, and which 
if kept to that meaning, would have been a real acqui- 
sition to our language, should be used by the moderns 
in so vague and ambiguous a manner, that it is more apt 
to perplex and darken our speculations, than to convey 
useful knowledge. 
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From all that has been said about abstract and gen- 
eral conceptions^ I tbink i¥c may draw the following 
conclusions concerning them. 

Ist, That it is by abstraction that the mind is fur- 
nished with all its most simple» and most distinct no- 
tions. Tlie simplest objects of sense appear both com- 
plex and indistinct^ until by abstraction they are an- 
alyzed into their more simple elements ; and the same 
nay be said of the objects of memory and of conscious- 
ness. 

2dlyf Our most distinct complex notions are those 
that are formed by compounding the simple notions got 
by abstraction. 

3dlyf "Without tlie powers of abstracting and general- 
izingf it would be impossible to reduce things into any 
order and method, by dividing them into genera and 
species. 

4thly9 "Without those powers there could be no defi- 
nition ; for definition ean only be applied to uniTcrsals^ 
and no individual can be defined. 

5thly» Without abstract and general notions there ean 
neither be reasoning nor language. 

6thly9 As brute animals show no signs of being able 
to distinguish the various attributes of the same sub- 
ject ; of being able to class things into genera and spe- 
cies ; to definCf to reason, or to communicate their 
thoughts by artificial signs, as men do ; I must think 
with Mr. Locke, that they have not the powers of ab- 
stracting and generalizing ; and that in this particular, 
nature bus made a specific difierenoe between them and 
the human species. 
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CHAP. VI. 

OPINIONS OF PHILOSOPHERS ABOUT UNIYERSAL8. 

In (be ancient philosophy* the doctrine of universals, 
that is, of things vrhich we express by general termSf 
makes a great figure. The ideas of the Pythagoreans 
and PlatonistSy of whieh so much has been ah*eady said, 
were universals. All science is employed about uni- 
versals as its object. It was thought that there can be 
no seience, unless its object be something real and im- 
mutable ; and therefore chose who paid homage to 
truth and scienee» maintained that ideas, or universals, 
have a real and immutable existence. 

The skeptics, on the contrary* for there were skepti- 
eal philosophers in those early days* maintained, that 
all things are mutable, and in a perpetual fluctuation ; 
and ft*om this principle inferred, that there is no sci- 
enoe« no truth ; that all is uncertain opinion. 

Plato, and his masters of the Pythagorean schoolf 
yielded this with regard to objects of sense, and ae- 
koowledged that there could be no scieue-e or certaio 
knowledge concerning them : but ihey held* that there 
are objects of intellect of a superior oinler and nature, 
which are permanent and immutable. These are ideas, 
or universal natures, of which the objects of sense are 
only tlie images and shadows. 

To these ideas they ascribed, as I have already ob* 
served, the most magnificent attributes. Of man* of a 
rose, of a circle, and of every species of things* they 
believed that there is one idea or form, which existed 
from eternity* before any individual of the sfiecies was 
formed: that this idea is the exemplar or pattern* ae- 
cording to which the Deity formed the individuals of 
the species : tliat every individual of the species par- 

TOL. III. s 
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(ieipates of this idea* which eoostitutea its essence; 
and that this idea is likenise an object of (he human 
intellect, when* by due abstraction* we discern it to be 
one in all the individuals of the species. 

Thus the idea of every species, though one and im- 
mufablot might be considered in three difierent views 
or rospecfs; Ist, as having an eternal existence before 
there was any individual of the species; Sdly, as ex- 
isting in every individual of that species, without di- 
vision or multiplicalion, and making the essence of the 
species; and, 3dly, as an object of intellect and of sci- 
ence in man. 

Such 1 take to be the doctrine of Plato, as far as I 
am able to comprehend it. Ilis disciple Arisiotle re- 
jected the Grst of these views of ideas as visionaryf but 
differed little frani his master with regard to the two 
last. He did not admit the existence of universal na- 
tures antecedent to the existence of imiividuals; but he 
held, that every individual consists of matter and form : 
that the form, which I take to be what Plato calls the 
iilea. is common to all the individuals of the speciesy 
and that the human intellect is fitted to receive the 
forms of things as objects of contemplation. Such pro- 
found speculations about the nature of univert»als, we 
find even in the first ages of philosophy. I wish I 
could make them more intelligible to myself and to 
the reader. 

The division of universals into five classes ; to wit, 
genus, species, specific difference, properties, and acci- 
dents, is likewine very ancient, and I conceive was bor- 
rowed by the Peripatetics from the Pythagorean school. 

Porphyry has given us a very di«itinot treatise upon 
these, as an intro<luction to Aristotle's categories. 
But he hasomitteil the intricate metaphysical f|uestions 
that were agitated almut their nature ; such as, Mlieth- 
cr genera and species do really exist in nature ? Or. 
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Vhdkcr Ihey are oni> concept ions of ihc liumnn miiiit ? 
Jfiltcj'cxisl in nature, Whclli<T llicj' ure eon»or*'i'' 
or incorporeul ? AdcI wliellier (lii-y arc Inliercnl in llie 
objccis oriensc, or disjoined from llicm ? Thexo qui-s- 
tiuns lie (clU us. lur brevily'H sakci lie Dniila< bcciinfllfl 
tli'^y nre rer; [iroroun<l,an(lreqiiiri-ac(iurBl4-<tiiicusM0ll 
I( U prcibablv, that llicse qucaliiiii!i exercised (lie wits 
of (lie pliilosopbers till ubout ibotweirih ccnlury. 

Alioul ibat time, RoiiDrllnus ur Ruhci'Iidus, (lie 
master of tbo Fainoiit) Abclainl, iutroduccda iicw duc- 
triMc. (bat tbereiaaotUiDg universal bui wordaor names. 
For tbii, and other herciiios. bo wav iiiucU peraecuted. 
However. I15 bis eloquence and abililics. and (hose ol' 
Ills disciple Abclardi the duulrine spread, and (bote 
whorolloned it were culled N'uininaliils. His anfago* 
KisiB. who held ibal (here are itiingti that are rcull; 
uiiivertal. were called llealist^. 'I'liu scliida!>lie pbi- 
losopliers. from the beginning nf (be twelflb century, 
worn divided into these two sects. Some few louk a 
mitldle ruad between ibc contending parlies. That 
univer«aUiy, which Ibe Realisis held to be in tbin^^s 
thetiiM'lves. Nominalists in names nnl;. tliey behl to be 
neither in (binffs nor in names only, but in nur con- 
ceptions- On this account Ihey were called Coneep- 
tualisls : but being exposed fo the ballcrios of both 
the opposite parties, ihey made n>i great Rgurc. 

When the seel of NominatiMs was like lu expire, 
it received new life and sjiirit from Occam, the disci- 
ple of Scofus, in the fourteenth century. Then the 
dispute about universals, a parte ret, was revived with 
the (palest animosity in the schools of Britain, France, 
and Germany, and carried on, not by arguments only, 
tiu> bybilterrepruaebes, blows, and bloody affi-ays. un- 
til the dootrioes of Luihcr and the other reformers, 
fumed (be atteniiua of llic learned world to nior« im- 
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After the reviml of learning. Mr. Hobbes adopted 
the opinion of the Nominalists. Human Nature* oliap. 5. 
•eet. 6. '< It in plain, therefore," tayt be, " that then) 
is nothing universal but names." And in his Levia- 
than , part 1. chap. 4. <• lliero being nothing univer- 
sal but names, proper names bring to mind one thing 
onljr ; universals recal an^ one of manj." 

Mr. Locke, according to the divisiion before mention- 
ed, I think, ma> bt^ at't*ounird a Conceptualist. He 
does not maintain that there ai*c things that are univer- 
sal ; but that vie have generult or universal ideas iMrl>ioh 
we form b^ ab^iraciion ; and this po>»er of forming 
abstract and general ideas, he conceives to be that 
which makes the chief distinction in point of under- 
standing bet Dieen men and brutes. 

Mr. Locke's doctrine about abstraction has been 
eombated by two ver^ |io>verful antagonists, bishop 
Berkeley and Mr. Hume, who have taken up the opin- 
ion of the Nominalists. The foi*mer thinks* <*That 
the opinion, that the mind has a |M)wer of forming ab- 
stract idea««. or noiimis ofthin^^s. has ha*! a chief part 
in rendering s|>eculai ion intricate and pcrplexiH), and 
has occasioned innumerable errors and difliculties in 
almost all parts of knowlcd;;e.*' That ** abhtraet ideas 
are like a One and subtile net. which has miseiablj 
perplexed and entangled the minds of men, with this 
peculiar circumstance, that bj how much the finer and 
more curious was the wit of any man, by so much the 
deeper was he like to bo ensnared, and faster held 
therein." That" among all the false principles that 
have obtained in the world, there is none has a more 
wide influence over the thoughts of speculative men 
than this of abstract gt*neral ideas." 

The good bishop therefore, in tweatj-foor pages of 
the introduction to his Principles of Human Knowl- 
edge, encounters this principle with a zeal proportion- 
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cd tohiftipprclieusioii of its malign^at adiI cxicasive 
inAnencc. 

Thai ihp zeal of Iho skeptical pbilosopli«r against 
■bHlnicI iilt^HS was Klnioal cquul to thai of the bishnp, 
mppram from bn wnrdit. Treatise ol' Human Nature, 
book I. part I. Rect. 7. " A very material qiirslinn 
hun been started cuncmiing alwtracl orgenerul itleaa. 
Yrhi-lbcrihrv liP funeral or particulnr in the mind's oon- 
«pption ofllivm? A great ptiilosopher (he meaos Dr. 
Berkpl*7) has(li>ptilcd the received opinion in this par- 
tieular. and hav asscrtodi thai all gene nil ideai are nolh- 
inji; hut (mrficular onesnnne?ced to a eei-iain term, which 
gives ihem a mora estensive lignifiealinn, and makes 
them rccal upon occasion oilier iiidividiuiU which arc 
similar to them. As I look upon (his to he one or the 
grvatcst and moat valuahle diseoveries that have bcon 
timie of late j'ears in the republic of letters, I shall 
here rodeavoiir lu confirm It h.v someargumeitls, which, 
1 Uo\m, will put it lieyond nfl douht and controversy." 

lahall make an end of this suhjecf, with aomo rc- 
Deetions on what has been said upon it b^ these two 
eminent pliilonophers. 

(. Ftrsl, I apjirehend that we cannot, with propriety, 
be said to Imve ahstniet and general ideas, either iu 
the popular or in the pbilusophioal sense of that word. 
In the popular sense an idea is a thought; it is the 
aet (>r the mind in thinking, or in conceiving any ob- 
ject. This act of the mind is always an individual 
act, aud (hererure there can be no general idea in Ihis 
M-tise. ladie philosophieal setite, an idea is an image 
in themiiid, or in the brain, which, in Mr. Locke's «ys 
Irm is the inimeiliale object of thought ; in the system 
of Ucrkelvy and Hume the only object of thought. 1 
believe lliere arc no ideas of this kind, and therefore 
no abstract general ideas. Indced.if there werereally 
Mih images in the mind, or in the brain, they ronid 
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not be general, beoause every thing <bat really cxhtv 
is an individual. Universals are neither acts of the 
mind* nor images in the mind. 

As therefore there are no general ideas in either of 
the senses in which the word idea is used by the mod- 
ems, Berkeley and Hume have in this question an ad- 
vantage over Mr. Locke ; and their arguments against 
him are good ad hominem. They saw farther than he 
did info the ju^it consequenccH of the hypothesis con- 
cerning idea!»y wliich was common to them and to him ; 
and they reasoned justly from this hypotlie«»i4, when 
they concluded from it. that there is neither a material 
world, nor any such power in the human mind as that 
of abstraction. 

A triangle* in general, or any other universal, might 
be called an idea by a Platonist ; but* in the style of 
modern philosophy, it is not an idea, nor do we ever 
ascribe to ideas the properties of triangles. It is nev- 
er said of any idea, that it has three sides and three 
angles. We do not speak of equilateral, isosceles, or 
scalene ideas, nor of right angled, acute angled, or ob- 
tuse angled ideas. And if the*ie attributes do not be- 
long to ideas, it follows necessarily, that a triangle is 
not an idea. The same reasoning may be applied to 
every other universal. 

Ideas ai*e said to have a real existence iu the niind* 
at least, while we think of them ; but universals have 
no real existence. AVhen we ascribe existence to them» 
it is not an existence in time or place, but existence in 
some individual subject; and this existence meant no 
more but that they are truly attributes of such aaub- 
jeet. Their existence is nothing but predieabiljty» or 
the capacity of being attributed to a subject. The 
name of predicables, which was given them in ancient 
philosophy, is that which most properly expresses their 
nature. 
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2. I (hink it must be granCed, in the second place, 
that universale cannol be the objects of imagination, 
when we take that Mroi*d in its strict and proper sense. 
** 1 find/* sajs Berkeley* •' I bave a faculty of imagining 
or i*epresenting to myself the ideas of those particular 
things I have perceived^ and of variously compounding 
and dividing them. I can imagine a man with two 
beads, or the upper parts of a man joined to the body 
of a horse. I can imagine the hand, the eye* the nose, 
each by itself* abstracted or separated from the rest 
of the body. But then, whatever hand or eye I imagine, 
it must have some particular bhape or colour.' Like- 
wise, the idea of a man that I frame to myself must be 
either of a white, or a black, or a tawny, a straight, or 
a crooked, a tall, or a low, or a middle sized man." 

I believe every man will find in himself what this 
ingenious author found, that he cannot imagine a man 
without colour, or stature, or shape. 

Imagination, as we before observed, properly sig- 
nifies a conception of the appearance an object would 
make to the eye, if actually seen. An universal is not 
an object of any external sense, and therefore cannot 
be imagined ; but it may be distinctly conceived. When 
Mr. Pope says, <* The proper study of mankind is man," 
I conceive his meaning distinctly, though I neither im- 
agine a black, or a white, a crooked, or a straight man. 
The distinction between conception and imagination 
is real, though it be too often overlooked, and the words 
taken to he synonimous. I can conceive a thing that 
•is imporisible, but I cannot distinctly imagine a thing 
that is impossible. I can conceive a proposition or a 
demonstration, but I cannot imagine either. I can con- 
ceive understanding and will, virtue and vice, and other 
attributes of mind, but I cannot imagine them. In like 
manner, I can distinetYv conceive universals, but 1 can- 
Bot imagine them. 
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As to the manner how we eoneeive uniYerftals, I con- 
fess mj ignorance. I know not how I hear, or ^et 
or remember* and as little do I know how I conceive 
things that have no existence, in all our original 
faculties, the fabric and manner of operation in, I ap- 
prehend* beyond our eomprehensioUf and iierhaps is 
perfectly understood by him only who made tliem. 

But we ought not to deny a fact of which ^e are 
oonscious* though we know not how it i;* brought 
about. And I think we may be certain that univemals 
are not conceived by means of images of them in our 
minds* because there can be no image of an univerital. 

Sdly* It seems to me* that on thisquestion Mr. Locke 
and his two antagonists have divided the truth be* 
tween them. lie saw very clearly* that the power of 
forming abstract and general conceptions is one of the 
most distinguishing powers of the human mind, and 
puts a specific difierence between man and the brute 
creation. But he did not see that this power is per- 
fectly irreconcileable to his doctrine concerning ideas. 

His opponents saw this inconsistency ; but* instead 
of rejecting the hypothesb of ideas, they explain away 
the power of abstraction* and leave no specific distino- 
tioo between the human understanding, and that of 
brutes. 

^thly, Berkeley, in his reasoning against abstract 
general ideas, seems unwilling or unwarily to grant all 
that is necessary to support abstract and general con- 
ceptions. 

** A man*" he says, ** may consider a figure merely as 
triangular* without attending to the particular quali- 
ties of the angles, or relations of the sides. So far he 
may abstract. But this will never prove that he can 
frame an abstract general inconsistent idea of a tri- 
angle." 
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If a man may consider a figure merely as (riangnlar, 
he must have some conception uf this object of his con- 
sideration: for no man can consider a thing Mphich be^ 
does nol conceive. He has a conception, therefore, of 
a triangular figure* merely as such. I know no more 
that is meant by an abstract general conception of a 
triangle. 

lie that considers a figure merely as triangular^ 
mast understand what is meant by the woi*d triangu* 
Iar« If to theconocptionhe joins to this word, he adds 
any particular quality of angles or relation of sides, bo 
misunderstands it, and does not consider the figure^ 
merely as triangular. Whence I think it is evident^ 
that he who considers a figure merely as triangular 
must have the conception of a triangle, abstracting 
from any quality of angles or relation of sides. 

The bibhop, in like manner, grants, << Hiat we may 
consider Peter so far forth as man, or so far forth 
as animal, without framing theforementioned abstract 
idea, in as much as all that is perceived is not consid- 
ered." It may here be observed, that he who consid- 
ers Peter so far forth as man, or so far forth as ani- 
mal, must conceive the meaning of those abstract gen- 
eral words man and animaU and he who conceives the 
meaning of them, has an abstract general conception. 

From these concessions, one would be apt to conclude 
that the bishop thinks that we can abstract, but that 
we cannot frame abstract ideas; and in this I should 
agree with him. But I cannot reconcile his eonces- 
•ions with the general principle he lays down before. 
*< To be plain,*' says he, •• I deny that I can abstract one 
from another, or conceive separately those qualities 
which it is impossible should exist so separated.'* 
This appears to me inconsistent with the concessions 
above mentioned, and inconsistent wilh experience, 

VOL. III. 
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If we can consider a figure merely a« triangular » 
withont attending to the partieuIarqaaKtj of the an- 
gles or relation of the sides» this, I think, is eonceiTing 
separatelj things whieh cannot exist so separated : for 
sorelj a triangle cannot exist without a particular 
quality of angles and relation of sides. And it is well 
known from experience, tliat a man may have a distinct 
conception of a triangle, without having any conception 
or knowledge of many of the properties without which a 
triangle cannot exist. 

Let us next eonsider the bishop's notion of general- 
izing. Ho does not absolutely deny that there are 
general ideas, but only that there are abstract general 
ideas. ** An idea,'' he says, ^ which, considered in It- 
self, is particular, becomes general, by being made to 
represent or stand for all other particular ideas of the 
same sort. To make this plain by an example, sup- 
pose a geometrician is demonstrating the method of 
cutting a line in two equal parts. He draws, for in- 
stance, a black line of an inch in length. This, which 
is in itself a particular line, is nevertheless, with regard 
to its signification, general ; since, as it is there used, 
it represents all particular lines whatsoever ; so that 
what is demonstrated of it, is demonstrated of all Itnefp 
or, in other words, of a line in general. And at that 
particular line becomes general by being made a sign, 
so the name Iinf, which, taken absolutely, is particular, 
by being a sign, is made general." 

Here I observe, that when a particular idea is nsade 
a sign to represent and stand for all of a sort, this sop* 
poses a distinction of things into sorts or species. To 
be of a sort implies having those attributes which char* 
acterize the sort, and are common to all the indlTida- 
als that belong to it. There cannot, therefore, be a 
sort without general attributes, nor can there be any 
conception of a sort without a oonception of those gen- 
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~cral Bltribules whic-b distinguish it. The cnnceplion 
o(» wrt, therefore, is an ahstracL general concriilioD. 

The particular idea cannot »urelj be made a sign of 
a thing of which wc have no cooccption. I do not say 
that vou must have an idea of the sort, but surelj^ yon 
ought to understand or conceive what it means, when 
you make a particular idea a rcpreBentative of it, oifa«r- 
«»o your particular idea represents, jou kno\v nut what. 

When I demonstrate anj general properly of a tri- 
angle, sacb as, that the three angles arc equal to two 
right angles, I must understand or ooneeivu di§iinetl^v 
what is common to all triangles. I must distinguish 
tho common attributes of ail triangles from those 
vilierein particular triangles niaj' dilfer. And if loon- 
eeive diatinclly what is common to all triangles, with- 
out confounding it with what is not so. this is (o Ibrtn 
a general conception of a triangle. And without this, 
il is Impossible to know that the demonstration extends 
to all triangles. 

The bishop lakes particular notice of this argument, 
anil makes this answer to it. " Thongh the idea 1 have 
ill view, whilst I make the denionslralioD be, for 
instance, that of an isosceles rectangular triangle, 
whose sides are of a determinate length, I may never- 
theless be cerlain that il extends to all oiher rectilinear 
triangles, of what sort or bigness soever ; and that be- 
cause Deithei< the right angle, nor the cqualily ordeter- 
minate length of the sides, arc at all concerned in the 
demonstration." 

But if he do not, in the idea be has io view, clearly 
distinguish what is common to all triangles from what 
Is not, it would be impossible to discern whether some- 
thing that is not common be coDoemcd in (he demon- 
ttralion or not. In order, therefore, (o [lercoive that 
the demotiatration extends to all triangles, it is neces- 
sary to hare a diBtinet conception of what is common 
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loall irianglesy excluding from Chat ooncepl ion all that 
it not common. And this is all 1 understand by an ab- 
•tract general conception of a triangle. 

Berkeley catches an advantage to his side of the 
question, from what Mr. Locke expreftsesy too strong- 
ly indeed, of the difficulty of framing abstract general 
ideas^and the pains and skill neeet^siary for that pur- 
pose. From which the bishop infers, that a thing so 
difflcult cannot be necessary forrommunication by lan- 
guage, which is HO easy and familiar to all sorts of men. 
There may he some abstract and general conceptions 
that are difficult, or even bejond the reach of fiersons 
of weak understanding; but there are innumerablcy 
which are not lieyond the reach of children. It is im- 
possible to learn language without acquiring general 
eonceptions; for there cannot be a single sentence 
without them. 1 believe the forming these, and being 
able to articulate the sounds of language, make up the 
whole difficnlty that children find in learning language 
at first. 

But this difficulty, we see, they are able to over- 
come so early as not to remember the pains it cost 
them. They have the strongest inducement to exert 
mil their labour and skill, in oi*der to understand, and 
to be understood ; and they no doubt do so. 

llie labour of forming abstract notions, is the labour 
of learning to speak, and to understand what is simken. 
As the words of every language, excepting a few proper 
names, are general words, the minds of children aro 
furnished with general conceptions, in proportion as 
they learn the meaning of general words. 1 believe 
most men have hanlly any general notions but those 
which are expressed by the general words they hear 
and use in conversation. The meaning of some of 
these is learned by a definition, which at onee conveys 
a distinct and aceurato general conception. The 
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meaning of other general words we eollect* hj a kind 
of induetionyfrom the way in which we see them used 
on various oocabions, by tho»e who undenitand the lan- 
guage. Of these our coneeplion is often less distinct^ 
and in different persons is perhaps not perfectly tho 
same. 

<« Is it not a hard thing," says the bishop, << that a con- 
pie of chihiren cannot prate together of their sugar- 
plums and ratlles^and the rest of their little trinkets^ 
till they have first tacked together numberless incon- 
sistencies* and so formed in their minds abstract gen- 
eral ideas, and annexed them to every common name 
they make use of/' 

However hard a thing it may be, it is an evident truth, 
that a couple of children, even about their sugar-plums 
and their rattles, cannot prate so as to understand, and 
be understood, until they have learned to conceive the 
meaningof many general words, and this, I think, it 
to have general conceptions. 

5thly, Having considered the sentiments of Bishop 
Berkeley on this subject, let us next attend to those of 
Mr. Hume, as they are expressed, part 1. sect. 7. 
Treatise of Human Nature. He agrees perfectly with 
the bishop, *• That all general ideas are nothing but 
particular ones annexed to a certain term, which gives 
them a more extensive signification, and makes them 
recal upon occasion other individuals which are similar 
to them. A particular idea becomes general, by being 
annexed to a general term ; that is, to a term, whicb^ 
from a customary conjunction, has a relation to many 
other particular ideas, and readily reeals them in the 
imagination. Abstract ideas are therefore in them* 
selves individual, however they may become general 
in their representation. The image in the mind is on- 
ly that of a particular object, though the application of 
it in oar reasoning be the same as if it was aniversal/' 
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Although Mr. Uamc looks opoo (his to be one of the 
greatest and most raluable diseoTeries that has beeo 
made of late years in the republie of letters, it appears 
to be no other than the opinion of the Norainalists, 
abont whieh so mueh dispute was held from the begin- 
ning of the twelfth eentury down to the reformation, 
and whieh was afterward supported Ify Mr. Ilobbes. I 
•hall brieflj consider the argumentSf bj which Mr. 
Home hopes to hare put it beyond all doubt and con- 
troversy. 

1st, He endearours to prore, by three arguments, 
that it is utterly impossible to concciTC any quantity or 
quality, without forming a precise notion of its degrees. 

This is indeed a great undertaking ; but if he could 
proTO ity it is not sufficient for his purpose; for two 
reasons* 

1st, Because there are many attributes of things, 
besides quantity and quality ; and it is incumbent upon 
him to proTc, that it is impossible to conceiTo any 
attribute, without forming a precise notion of its de- 
gree* Each of the ten categories of Aristotle is a genus, 
and may be an attribute : and if he should prove of two 
of them, to wit, quantity and quality, that there can 
be no general conception of them, there remain eight 
behind, of which this must be proved. 

The other reason is, because though it were impossi- 
Ue to conceive any quantity or quality, without form- 
ing a precise notion of its degree, it does not follow 
that it is impossible to have a general conception even 
of quantity and quality. The conception of a pound 
troy is the conception of a quantity, and of the precise 
degree of that quantity ; but it is an abstract general 
MDoeption notwithstanding, because it may be the at- 
tribute of many individual bodies^ and of many kinds of 
bodies. He ought therefore to have proved^ that we 
cannot eoBoeive quantity or qoalityi or any other at- 
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tribate, withoaC joining it inseparably to some indiYid- 
ual subject. 

Ttiis remains to be proyedy vbich ^ill be found no 
easy matter. For instance, I conceire vrbat is meant 
by a Japanese as distinctly as what is meant by an 
Englishman or a Frenchman* It is true, a Japanese 
is neither quantity nor quality, but it is an atCribate 
common to every individual of a populous nation* I 
never saw an individual of that nation, and, if I can 
trust my consciousness, the general term does not lead 
me to imagine one individual of the sort as a represen- 
tative of all others. 

Though Mr. Hume, therefore, undertakes muchf 
yet, if he could prove all he undertakes to prove, it 
would by no means be sufficient to show that we havo 
no abstract general conceptions. 

Passing this, let us attend to his arguments for prov- 
ing this extraordinary position, that it is iropossiUe 
to conceive any quantity or quality, without forming 
a precise notion of its degree. 

The first argument is, that it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish things that are not actually separable. <* Tho 
precise length of a line is not different or distinguish- 
able from the line." 

I have before endeavoured to show, that things in- 
separable in their nature may be distinguished in our 
conception. And wo need go no farther to be con- 
vinced of this, than the instance here brought to 
prove the contrary. The precise length of a line, ho 
says, is not distinguishable from the line. When I 
say, this is a linef I say and mean one thing. When 
I say it is a line of three inches, I say and mean anoth- 
er thing. If this be not to distinguish the preciso 
length of the line from the line, I know not what it is 
to distinguish. 

Second argument. ^ Every object of sense^ that 
is, every impression, is an individual, having its de- 
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tevmbate degrees of quantity and qoalitj : but whaU 
etier it true of the impremon in irue of the idea» 
at they diflbr in nothing but their strength and TiTao* 
Ity/' 

The eoneloftion in this argument is indeed Justly 
drawn from the premises. If ii be true that ideas dif- 
fer in nothing from olyeets of sen»e but in strength 
aadvimcityt as it must be granted that ail the oiyeots 
of sense are indi? iduals, it will certainly follow that 
all ideas are individuals. Granting therefore the Just- 
BOSS of this eonelusioOf I beg leave to draw two other 
eonelusions from the same premises, whieh will fol- 
low no less neoessarily. 

Isty If ideas differ from the objeet of sense only in 
•trength and vivaeity, it will follow, that the idea 
of a lion it a lion of less strength and vivaeity. And 
lieoee may arise a very important questiout Whether 
the idea of a lion may not tear in pieces and devour 
the ideas of sheepf oxen, and horses* and even of meUf 
women* and children ? 

Sdly, If ideas differ only in strength and vivaeity 
fWim the olyects of sense* it will follow* that objects, 
nserely eonoeived* are not ideas; for such objects 
diflbr from the objects of sense in respects of a vei7 
diflercnt nature from strength and vivaeity. Every 
ol|)ect of sense must have a real existence* and time 
and place : but things merely conceived may neither 
kave existence* nor time nor place ; and therefore* 
thongh there should be no abstract ideas* it does not 
fbllow* that things abstract and general may not be 
e— eeived. 

The third argument is this : '< It is a principle gen- 
erally received in philosophy* that every thing ia 
■atore is individual « and that it is utterly absurd to 
nippose a triangle really existent, whieh has no pre- 
else proportion of sides aad aof^et. If this, tbere* 
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fore» be absurd ia fact and i-eality, it must be absurd 
in idea« sinee nothing of which we can form a clear 
and distinct idea is absurd or impossible." 

I acknowledge it to be imjiossible, that a triangle 
sliould really exist which has no precise proporliuu of 
sides and angles ; and impossible that any being should 
exist which is not an individual being; fur i think, 
a being and an individual being mean the same thing ; 
but that there can be no attributes common to many 
individuals, I do not acknowledge. Tbus» to many 
figures that really exist, it may bo common that they 
are triangles; and to many bodies that exists it may 
be common that they are iluid. Triangle and fluid are 
not h^'ngs, they are attributes of beings. 

As to the principle here assumed, that nothing of 
which we can form a clear and distinct idea is absurd 
or impossible, I refer to what was said upon it, chap. 
3. Essay 4. It is evident, that in every mathematical 
demonstration, ad ahsurdumy of which kind almost 
one half of mathematics consists, we are required to 
suppose, and consequently to conceive a thing that is 
impossible. From that supposition we reason* until 
we come to a conclusion that is not only impossible 
but absurd. From this we infer, that the proposition 
supposed at first is impossible, and tlierefore that its 
contradictory is true. 

As this is the nature of all demonstrations ad afr« 
surdutHf it is evident, I do not say that we can have 
a clear and distinct idea, but that we can clearly and 
distinctly conceive things impossible. 

The rest of Mr. Hume*s discourse upon this sub- 
ject is employed in explaining how an individual idea, 
annexed to a general term, may serve all the purposes 
in reasoning, which have been ascribed Iq. abstract gen- 
eral ideas. 

vox. Ill, 10 
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** When ure have IbHiul a reiemblaiioe among several 
objects ihat often oeeor to ust we apply the same name 
to all of tliemt whatever diflerenees we may observe 
in the degrees of their quant it j and quality, and 
whatever other diflerenees maj appear among them. 
After we have aoc|uired a eostom of this kindt the 
bearing of that name revives the idea of one of these 
objpols, and makes the imagination eoneeive it» with 
all its eireumtifances and proportions/* But along with 
this idea, there is a readiness to survey any other of the 
individuals to which the name belongst and to ob- 
serve, that no conclusion be formed contrary to any 
of I hem. If any such conclusion b formed, those in- 
dividual ideas which contradict it, immcdialrly crowd 
in upon us, and make us perceive the falsehood of the 
proposition.- If the mind suggest not always these 
ifleas upon oc4*asion, it proceeds from some imperfee- 
lion in its faculties; and such a one as is often the 
source of false reasoning and sophiiitry. 

This is in sul>staiiee the way in which he accounts 
for what he calls ** the foregoing parados, that some 
ideas are imrtieular in their uaturcf but general in 
their representation/' Upon this account I .shall 
make some remarks. 

Istf He allows that we find a rcsemblanoe among 8ev- 
ei'al ubjects* and such a resembhincc as lends us lu 
apply the same name to all of thom. This conceshion 
is sufficient to show that we have general conceptions. 
TheiT can be no resemblance in olyects that have no 
common attribute ; and if tliere be attributes belong- 
ing in common to several objects, and in man a facul- 
ty to observe and conceive these, and to give names 
to them, this is to have general conceptions. 

I believe indeed we may have an indistinct percep- 
tion of resemblance, without knowing wherein it lies. 
Thus, I may see a rcMisblanee between one face and 
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another, nrhen I eaonot distinoUj say in what Teature 
thej resemble : bat bj analyzing the two faces, and 
comparing feature with feature, I may form a distinct 
notion of that which is common to both. A painter* 
being accustomed to an analysis of this kind, would 
have formed a distinct notion of this resemblance at 
Crst sight ; to another man it may require some at- 
lentioB. 

There is therefore «n indistinct notion of resem- 
blance when we compare the objects only in gross ; 
and 4his I believe brute animals may have. There is 
also a distinct notion of resemblance^ when we ana- 
lyaKc the objects into their diSerent attributest and 
perceive them to agree in some* while they differ in 
others. It is in this case only that we give a name to 
the attributes wherein they agree, which must be a 
common name* because the thing signified by it is 
common. Thus, when I compare cubes of different 
matter, I perceive them to have this attribute in com* 
non, that they are comprehended under six equal 
squares; and this attribute only, is signified by ap- 
plying the name of cube to them all. When I com- 
pare clean linen with snow« I perceive thenr to agree 
in colour; and when I apply the name of while to 
both, this name signifies neither snow nor clean linen, 
but the attribute which is common to both. 

Sdly, The author says, that when we have found a 
resemblance among several objects, we apply the same 
name to all of them. 

It must here be observed, that there are two kinds 
of names which the author seems to confound, though 
they are very diflbrent in nature, and in the power 
they have in language. There are proper names, and 
there are common names, or appellatives. The first 
aro the names of individuals. The same proper name 
IB never applied to several individuaN on account of 
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their limilitode, beeavse the very intcDtioii of a propt- 
er name it to ditiingiiish one lodiTidual from all oth- 
ers I and heoee it it a maxlni in gramniarf tliat proper 
namei hare no ploral anniber. A proper name tigni* 
flet nothing bat tlie indi? idaaif whose name it is ; and 
when we applj it to the lodiTidoal* we neilher affirm 
nor deny any thinff^ eoneemiog him. 

A eommon name or appellati?e is not the name of 
any individual* but a general term, signifying something 
that is* or may be eommon to several individuals. Com* 
mon names therefore signify eommon attributes. Thus* 
when I apply the name of son or brother to several 
persons, this signifies and affirms that this attribute 
is eommon to all of them. 

From this it is evident* that the applying the saaie 
name to several individoalst on aeeount of their resem- 
blancet ean» in eonsitteoee with grammar and eommon 
sense* mean nothing else than the expressing by a gener- 
al term something that is eommon to those individ- 
uals* and which therefore may be truly affirmed of them 
all. 

Sdly* The author says, '« It is eertain that we form 
the idea of individuals* whenever we use any general 
term. The word raises up an individual idea^ and makes 
the imagination eonceive it« with all its partieular eir- 
eumstanees and proportions.*' 

This faet he takes a great deal of pains to aeeount 
Ibrt from the efieet of eustom. 

But the faet should be aseertained before we take 
pains to aeeount for it. I can see no reason to believe 
the faet ; and 1 think a farmer can talk of his sheep* 
and his black cattle* without coneeiving in his im^i- 
nation one individual* with all its eireumstanees and 
proportions. If this be true* the whole of his tlieory 
of general ideas falls to the ground. To me it appears, 
that when a general term is well understood^ it is only 
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by accident if it suggest some individual of the kind ; 
but this eflTect is by no means constant. 

I understand perfectly what mathematicians call a 
line of the fifth order ; yet I never coneeived in my im- 
agination any one of the kind in all its oircumstancefl 
and proportions. Sir Isaac Newton first formed a dit* 
tinct general conception of lines of the third order; and 
afterward, by great labour and deep penetration* found 
out and described the particular species comprehended 
under that general term. According to Mr. Hume's 
theory, he must first have been acquainted with the 
particulars, and then have learned by custom^ to a^ly 
one general name to all of them. 

The author observes, <* that the idea of an eqoilat* 
eral triangle of an inch perpendieular* may serve as in 
talking of a figure, a rectilinear figure, a regular fig- 
ure, a triangle, and an equilateral triangle." 

I answer, the man that u*»es these general terms, 
either understands their meaning, or he does not. If he 
does not understand their meaning, all his talk abeat 
them will be sound only without sense, atld the partie* 
ular idea mentioned cannot enable him to speak of 
them with understanding. If he understands the mean* 
ing of the general terms, be will find no use for the 
particular idea. 

4thly, Ue tells us gravely, '< That in a globe of white 
marble the figure and the colour arc undistinguishabley 
and are in efiect the same." Ilow foolish have man* 
kind been to give difierent names, in all ages and in all 
languages, to things undistinguishable, and in eflbet 
the same 7 Henceforth, in all books of science and of 
entertainment, we may substitute figure for colour, and 
colour for figure. By this we shall make nnmberless 
aurious disooveriesy without danger of error. 
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OF JTDGMENT, 



CHAP. I. 

OF JUOnMBNT IN RBNKBAL. 

JuDGiifo is an operation of the mind 90 familiar to 
ererj man who has onderttanding* and its name is so 
oommon and so well understood, that it needs do defi- 
nition. 

As it is impossible bj a definition to gife a notion of 
ooloor to a man who never saw eolours ; so it is impos- 
•ible by any definition to give a distinct notion of judg- 
nent to a man who has not often judged, and who is 
■ot capable of reflecting attentively upon this act of his 
mind. The best use of a definition is to prompt him 
to that reflection ; and without it the bckt definition 
will be apt to mislead him. 

The definition commonly given of judgment* by tho 
more ancient writers in logic, was, that it is an act of 
the mindf whereby one thing is affirnied or denied of 
another. I believe this is as good a definition of it as 
ean be given. H'hy I prefer it to some later definitions, 
will afterward appear. H'ithout pretending to give 
any other, I shall make two remarks upon it, and then 
oflbr some general observations on thin bubjeet, 

ist, It is true, that it is by aflirmation or denial that 
we express onr judgments: hut there may be judg- 
ment which Is not expresbcd. It is a solitarj- act of 
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n mMt and the vspi-rstiion or it b^affirmalJon orde* 
nial is nol at all e»BcniMl ro it. It mny be tacit. saA ■ 
□at rsprtrsscd, Na;. it ■• wril known (faal nttrp may T 
juJf^ iionirary Id wliul lliry affirm onlra); ; ilif (Ifdnl* J 
tionlhrreforemusl be undt^rstuud of mcniBi Hdii'tiiatiai 
or tientttif wbk-b indeed ii onl^ nnulbet' name fur jud^J 

^^■^ Sdly, Affirmation ami d<>niitl is ¥^17 oflvn Hie esprai* 

^^HBhniof teslinion^v, vliieb ia adiOcreiit ao( uf the nilndf 

^^* and ougbl lu be disliiigui«bed IVuin jiidgmtttil. 

r A judge askHofa witness wlial be knowi uf saeh a 

inador to whieb hv was an nye or etir witness. Ue 

, answers, b^ aini-ming or denying aumetbtng. But his 

nniwrr dues nol expi-ess his ju<l(;ment; i( ia bis lebli- 

muti}'. Again, I ask a mna his o|>triion iu a mailer of 

I Miiene« or of erilicism. Uis answer is not leatimony; 

ilis the exiiressionol' bis judgment. 

Trslinion)' is a soeial acdauiJ ilis casenlial to it lu 
be es|ires9ed hj' wonis or signs. A taeit Icstimonj' isa 
coniradifjiiun: but there is no eonlradiolionin a tacit 
judgmeni ; it is com)>lele wilboul buing expressed. 

In lestiuionj', a man pledgoit bis veratiil; fur what bo 
aflirms; so ibat a false teslimon^ isa lie: butawronj^ 
juitginent is not a lie ; it is unl^ an error. 

] believe, in all languages, (cslimonj' and judgmeni 
arc cspre«scd by the same form orBpcech, A propo- 
sition aOirmatiTG or negaiive, wiib a verb in what is call- 
ed Ibeindioalivc mood, expresses both. 'J'o dislinguish 
ibcmbjr the form ot'ipeecb. it wonid lie necessary that 
Terbs should have two indieative moods, one Ibr tcsli. 
moajr.and another to express judgment. Iknoivnot 
lUat tbU ts found in »ny language. And the rcuson is, 
not aurelji that ibe vulj^r eaniiot distinguish (he tvo, 
for every man knows the diRerenee between a tie and 
an error of judgment, but that, from the mailer and 
^Mointumstanccs, wo can easily see whether a man in- 
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teodf <o gife bii tetlimoajr* or barelj to express liis 
Ja4gQient 

Allhoiigb meo must have judged Id muj esses be- 
foTO tribuiials of justiee loere ereeled« >et it is fery 
pffobable that there were tribunals before men began to 
speeulate about judgment, and that the word may be 
borrowed from the praolice of tribunals. As a judge, 
afller tailing the proper evidenoe« passes sentenee in a 
eause, and that sentenee is called bis judgment ; so tl|o 
mind, with regard to whatever is true or false» passes 
teoteaee, or <letermines aeeording to the evidence 
that appears. Some kinds of evidence leave no room 
for doubt. Sentence is passed immedmtely* without 
seeking or hearing anj contrary evidencCf because 
the thing is certain and notorious. In other cases* 
there is room for weighing evidence on both sides be- 
fore sentence is passed, "llie analogy between a tri* 
hmal af jattiee and tliis inward tribunal of the mind* is 
too obvious to escape the notice of any man who ever ap« 
peered before a judge. And ii is proliable, that the word 
jttdlgneiif, as well as many other wordi we use in speak* 
ingof this operation of mind» arc grounded on this anal- 
ogy- 

Having premised these things, that it may be clearly 

waderstood what I mean by judgment, I proceed to 
make some general observaiions concerning it. 

1st, Judgment is an act of the mind specifically dif- 
ftrent from simple apprehension, or the bare coaoep- 
tioB of a thing. It would be unnecessary to observe 
thb* if some philosophers had not been led by their 
tlieorics to a contrary opinion. 

Altboogb there can be no judgment without a con* 
eeptioa of the things about which we judge; yet 
eeaeeptioo may be without any judgment. Judgment 
eaa be esprcMcd by a proposition only, and a pniposi- 
tioa is a eom§|tle seatenee ; bat siasple apprelmation 
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Ky lie esprcBied lir a word or Monls, wbiclitntike 
ibiai»fe(e senteiice. V/hen simple appreltcnsion ii 
Kjlfayed alioal a proposition, a\ery man knows llinl il i*. 
nttiing (onppiflienil ft prn|ii>silion. thai is* lo coi 

iiv« nital it means j itut it i« quite another tiling li 

10^ il la be Irae Ar ralac. 
»ll is sclt'Cvidcnt, ibal cvtry jud.erment must be eilbi 
c nr Iftlse ; but simple appreliension or concepli 
n neither be true nor falie. an was shown bt'forr. 
• One jwlgment may be contradMlorv to anolhenj 
lad it it impoKiihle lor a man to haw two JiiilginenI 
M (be lame lime, nbich he perceives lo be eonlradii 
tory, flut contradictory propositions muy l>e t'oneeived* 
at Ibe same time witbuuinny diffioully. That tbc ntHi- 
i^ greater (ban the carlh, and tliutthcsim is not great- 
er than Ibe earth, nre contradictory propositions. Da 
(bat apprehenttb ibe meaning of one, apprehends tiM 
tneaoing of both. But it is impossible for him t» 
judge both (o be (rue at the same (ime. He knowi 
tbat if (he one is true, the other must be Talse. FoK4 
tlicSB reasons, 1 hold it to be certain, lliat judgiueni 
and simple apprcheasion ai-e acU of the mind speeifi- 
callyiliRerent. 

2dly, There arc noHonK or ideas that ought to bo 
referred (o (he faculty ofjudgmvnt tts Ibeirsuurec ; b»- 
eauae, ifvre had not (hat fac^ulty, they could not enter 
into oar minds; and to ihuse (hat have (bat faeultyt 
and arc capable of retleetiug upon its operations, they 
are obvions and fiimiliar. 

Among these we may reckon the notion of Jud^ 
ment itself; the notions of aproposilion.of its subject, 
predicate, and copula ; of affirmation and negation, of 
(roc and faUe, of knowledge, belief, disbelief, opinion, 
assent, endence. From no source could wc acijiiire 
tbeso notions, but from reflceling upon our judgments. 
Relations or (hinj^i make one Rival flnns of our no- 
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tiont or ideas ; and ve eannot bata the idea of aay 
ralatioB wilbovt some exereise of judgaientf at will 
appear afterward. 

SdljTt In persoot eome to years of underslaadingy 
jwlgment neeesiarilj aeeompanies all tensatioBt per- 
cept ion by tbe senses, oonseiousoossi and memory, but 
not conoeplion. 

I restriet this to persons come to tbe years of un- 
derstanding« beeause it may be a questlont wbether in- 
fantSy in the llrst period of life* liaTo any Jui^ment 
or belief at all. The sano question may be put with 
regard fo brutes and some idiots. This question is 
foreign to the present sul^eot ; and I say nothing hero 
about il« but speak only of persons who hate the oser- 
eise of Judgment. 

In them it is eTident* that a man who feels pain» 
judges and belieres that he is really pained. The man 
who pereeives an olgeety believes that it exist St and is 
what ho distinetly pereeires it to be ; nor is it in bis 
power to a?oid sueh judgment. And tbe like may 
be said of memory, and of eonseiousnets. Whether 
judgment ought to be ealled a necessary concomitant 
of these operations, or rather a part or ingredient of 
them» I do not dispute ; but it it eertain* that all of 
them are accompanied a it ha determination that some- 
thing is true or false, and a consequent belief. If this 
determination be not judgment, it is an operation that 
has got no name $ for it is not simple apprehension, 
neither is it reasoning; it is a mental affirmation or 
negation ; it may be exprcBsed by a proposition affirm* 
atire or negatifo, and it is aeeonipanied with the firmest 
belief. These are the characteristics of judgment ; 
and I must call it judgment, till I can find another 
name to it. 

The judgments we form, are either of things neces- 
sary, or of things eontingent. I1iat three times three 
are nine; that the whole is greater than a part; ara 
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id^puenU ftboal rliiiig<i neeeasary. Our astrntlu inch 
I ^uraiary pra|io.Hilions it not gruuocletl upon any oprrit- 
lloo of scnsp. of infill oi'T. or of cunacmtHicsa. nor <Iim><i 
k n-qaire tlieii- Dom-iirrcnt-e : it U imaoi'umiiBniitl liv 
may olticropcralion l>ut ilial ufconcrpiioni wliioU musl 
sccompanjnll.iiDigRH^iil ; wc may llifrefure call lliU 
judgoienl of tilings necessary, pure juJ);ni4-Bl. Oui' 
jndgmont of ibin^s contingent ■nu><t alwaya rest upon 
aoinc other operation of llir mind. 8ii«-li ns keOHe, oi 
memory, urconseiuusness, or creilil in IcBliinony, wliicli 
ia Itself grounded npun Ronsr. 

TImt I now write upon a lul>)e covered with green 
«]ntli, is a cunttngent event, wliicli I judge to lie most 
utidoubtediy Irue. My judgment is grounded upon my 
perception, and is a necessary eotieomiiant or ingrudienl 
of my percepltMii. That i diired villi such a eompaoy 
yesterday, I Judge to br Iruc, t»ccantic I rememlMT it ; 
anti my judgment neecssarily goes along ivitli this rc- 
tRcmbrance, or matte!! a part nf it. 

There are many forms ufspeech in common langnagr 
whieh show that the senates, memory anil eonsctousneis, 
ar« oonaidered as judging faculties. We say that a 
man Judges nf colours by his eye, of sounds by bis ear. 
We speak of the evhlencc of sense, tbo evidence of mem- 
ory, the evidence of oonsciouaness. Evidence is the 
grounti of judgment, and when we see evidence, it i" 
impossible not lo judge. 

When we speak of seeing or remembering any thing, 
ve indeed hardly ever add that we judge it to lie Iruc. 
But (he reason of this appears to be, that siTcb an ad< 
dition would be mere superfluity of speech, because 
every one kaows. that what 1 see or remember, I must 
judge to be true, and cannot do otlierwi>ie. 

And for the same reason, In speaking of any thing 

that is solf-evident or strictly demonstrated, we do not 

rW; Ibat we jndg« il lo bo true- Thi> would be supor- 
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flaify of speech, beeaate etery roan knows that we 
mast judge that to be true wbieh we hold self^rideat 
or demonstrated* 

'When you say you saw such a thingt or that you dis- 
tinctly remember it, or when you say of any propose 
tion that it is self-eTident, or strietly demonstrated, it 
would be ridiculous after this to ask whether you Judge 
it to be true ; nor wouM it be less ridiealous in you to 
inform us that you do. It would be a superfluity of 
speech of the same kind as if, not content with say- 
ing that you saw such an object, you should add that 
you saw it with your eyes. 

Thertf is therefore good reason why* in speaking or 
voting, judgment should not be expresvly mentioned, 
when all men know it to be necessarily implied ; that 
is, when there can be no doubt. In soeh eases, we 
barely mentioo the CTidence. But when the cTidence 
Hientioned leaves room for doubt, then, without any 
superfluity or tautology, we say we judge the thing to 
be so, because this is not imfdied in what was said be- 
fore. A woman with child ncTcr says, that, going such 
a Journey, she carried her child along with her. We 
know that, while it is in her womb, she must carry it 
along with her. There are some operations of mind 
that may be* said to carry judgment in their womb, and 
can no more leave it behind them than the pregnant 
woman can leave her child. Therefore, in speaking 
of such operations, it is not expressed. 

Perhaps this manner of speaking may have led phi- 
losophers into the opinion, that in perception by the 
senses, in memory, and in consciousness, there is no 
Judgment at all. Because it is not mentioned in speak* 
ing of these faculties, they conclude that it docs not 
accompany them ; that they are only diflerent modes of 
simple apprehension, or of acquiring ideas ; and that it 
is no part of their ofllcc 
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1 aiiprebend (lio same caote has led Mr, Locke talu 
a DDiioo of judgment whtcL 1 lake to be peculiur tu liiin- 
Ilr thiDks that tliu miotl haii (wo tiioullics GUHvemaiit 
about trutli and f^UaehQCHl: tit,knov)e<)ge; and. Sdly. 
Jiidgfficat. In the rirsl. (lieperoeptitmof Itieagrcctuent 
or disagreement of the ideas Uccrlaio. In tfaetecuod. 
it is not crrtaJD, but |>robable onlj'. 

Aevordiog (o Ibis nolioa of judgment, it ia not hy 
judgmcDl that 1 pereeive ttmt two and thre« make 
five ; it is by the faculty ot knowledge. I apprehend 
there ean bo no knowledge wiliiout judgmcnl, though 
there may be judgment without that eeriaiuly which 
wo eoutmonl; call knowledge. 

Mr. Locke, in another place or his Essay, telli v%, 
" that the notice we have Uj our senses of the existeooe 
orthings without us, though not altogether so certain 
as our inluilivc knowledge, or the drduclions of our 
reaiioit about abstract ideas, yei is an nsiumnco that 
dcicrves Ihc name of ku»wl«dge." I think, by this 
account at it, awl by hi^ definilions before given of 
knowledge atid judgment, il deserves as well the Danio 
afjudgmcnt. 

That I may avoid disputes about the meaning of words, 
I with the reader to itndersland, that 1 give the name 
of judgment to evrry delerminaliun of the mind con- 
cerning what is true ur what ii false. This, I Ibiok, 
is what logicians, from Ibc days of Aristotle, have 
called judgment. Whether it be called one faeully, as 
I think it bus always been, or whether a philosopher 
chooses lo split it into two, seems not very malerial. 
,\ni) if it he granted, that by our senses, our memory 
and consciousness, we not only have ideas, or timple 
apprehensions, but form determinations concerning 
tthat is true, and nliat is false;' whether (besc deter, 
minations ought to be called knoivtcdge or judgment, is 
, «f small moment. 



The Judgmenti groandfd opoQ the evMeQea of 
fMMt of memoryf and of eoofeioatiieitf pot all men 
«poo a lerol. The philotopber* loilh rpgard to theie, 
kas mo prerogative aboYo the ttliteratef or eTen above 
the savage. 

nrheir reliance upon the testimony of these faeulties 
is as firm ami as well grounded as his. His superior- 
ity is in Judgments of another l^lnd ; in Judgments 
about things abstract and neeessary. And he is un- 
willing to give the name of judgment to that wherein 
the most ignorant and unimproved of the speeios are 
his equals. 

But philosophers have never been able to give any 
deflnitien of Judgment which does not apply to the de- 
terminations of our senses, our memory* and conscious- 
BOSS* nor any definition of simple apprehension which 
oaa eoropreheiid those determinations. 

Our judgments of this kind are purely the gift of 
•ature, nor do Ihey admit of improvement by culture. 
The memory of one man may be more tenacious than 
that of another ; but both reljk with equal assurance upon 
what they distinctly remember. One man's sight may 
be more acutCf or his feeling more delicate than that 
of another; but both give equal credit to the distinct 
testimony of their sight and touch. 

And as we have this belief by the constitution of 
onr naturcy without any effort of our owUf so no ef- 
fort of ours can overturn iU 

The skeptic may perhaps persuade himself in gen- 
eraU that he has no ground to believe his senses or his 
Biemory : but, in particular cases that are interesting* 
bis disbelief vanishes* and he finds himself under a ne- 
cessity of believing both. 

These judgments, may* in the strictest sense, be 
called jai4gniefli(« cf waliire. Nature has sn^fected us 
to them whether we will w not. They are neither 
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gotf nor can they be lost bj any use or abase or our 
faculties ; and it is evidently necessary for our pres- 
ervation that it should be so. For if belief in our 
senses and in our memory were to be learned by oul- 
ture, the race of men would perish before they learn- 
ed this lesson. It is necessary to all men for their 
being and preservation, and therefore is uncondition- 
ally given to all men by the Author of nature. 

I acknowledgCf that if we were to rest in those judg- 
ments of nature of which we now speak, without 
building others upon themt they would not entitle us 
to the denomination of reasonable beings. But yet 
they ought not to be despi^edt for they are the foun- 
dation upon which the grand superstrueture of hu- 
man knowledge must be raised. And as in other su- 
perstructures the foundation is commonly .overlooked^ 
so it has been in this. The more sublime attainments 
of the human mind have attracted the attention of phl- 
losopherSf while they have bestowed but a carelest 
glance upon the humble foundation on which the whole 
fabric rests. 

A fourth observation is. that some exercise of judg^ 
ment is necessary in the formation of all abstract and 
general conceptions whether more simple or more com- 
plex ; in dividing, in defining, and in general, in forming 
all clear and distinct conceptions osf things, which are 
the only fit materials of reasoning. 

These operations are allied to each other, and there- 
fore I bring them under one observation* They are 
more allied to our rational nature than those mentioned 
in the last obbcrvation, and therefore are considered by 
themselves. 

That I may not be mistaken, it may be obsenred, 
diat I do not say that abstract notions, or other aceu* 
rate notions of things, after they have been formed, 
imnnot be barely oonoeived without any exercise of judg- 
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Meot aboal tbcm. I doubt not ilial they may : but 
what I aay, is, that, in their formation in the mind at 
fntf there must be tome exereite of judgment. 

It is in|bouible to dittinguhh the different attributes 
heloaging to the same subject, without judging that 
they are really different and distinguishable, and that 
they have that relation to the subjeet whieh logieians 
express, by saying that they may be fredicated of it. 
We cannot generalize, without judging that the same 
attribute does or may belong to many individuals. It 
kas been shown, that our simplest general notions are 
fbrmed by these two operations of distinguishing and 
generalizing : judgment therefore isexereised in form- 
ing the simplest general notions. 

In those that are more eomplex, and whieh have been 
shown to be formed by eombining the more simploy 
there is anotlier net of the judgment required ; for 
•■eh eombinations are not nmde at random, but for aa 
end ; and judgment is employed in fitting them to that 
ewL We form eomplex general notions foreonyenien- 
egr of arranging our thoughts in diseourse and reason- 
ing ; and therefore, of an infinite number of eombina* 
tions that might be formed, we choose only those that 
are useful and neeessary. 

That judgment must be employed in dividing, as well 
as in distingttishini^ appears cTident. It is one thing 
to divide a subject properly, another to cut it in pieces. 
Hoe non est dtvidere , eed frangere remt said CieerOf 
when he censured an improper division of E|rieurus. 
Reason has discovered rules of division, which have 
been known to logicians more than two thousand years. 

There are rules likewise of definition of no less an- 
tiquity and authority. A man may no doubt divide or 
define properly without attending to the rules, or eves 
without knawing theq|. But this can only be, when 
he has judgment to perceive that to be right in a partic- 
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ular cate^ vhich the role determines to be right in all 
caies. 

I add in general, that» withoot some degree of jndg- 
ment^ we ean form no aeeurate and distinct notions of 
fbings ; so tliat, one provinee of judgment is to aid* its 
in forming elear and distinet eonceptions of things, 
urbich are the only fit materials for reasoning. 

This will probably appear lo be a paradox (o philos- 
ophers who hare always eonsidcred the formation of 
ideas of erery kind as belonging to simple apprehension ; 
and that the sole protinee of judgment is to put theni 
together in afflrmatire or negative propositions ; and 
therefore it requires some eonfirmation. 

1st, I think it neeessariiy follows from what has been 
already said in this observation. For if, without some 
degree of judgment, a man ean neither distinguish, 
nor divide, nor define^ nor form any general notion, 
simple or complex, he surely, without some degree of 
judgment, eannot have in his mind the materials neces- 
sary to reasoning. 

There eannot be any proposition in langnage whicli 
does not involve some general conception. The prop^ 
osition, that I exist, which Des Cartes thought the 
first of all truths, and the foundation of all knowl- 
edge, cannot be ooneeived without (he eoneeption of 
exislenee, one of the most abstratC general concep- 
tions. A man eannot believe his own existence, or 
the existence of any thing he sees or remembers, un- 
til he has so much judgment as to distinguish things 
that really exist from things which are only conceiv- 
ed. He sees a man six feet higli; ho conceives a 
man sixty feet high ; he judges the first object to exist, 
because he sees it ; the second he does not judge to ex- 
ist, because he only conceives it. Now, I would ask, 
Whether he can attribnto existence to the first object, 

roii. ITT. i^ 
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aad not to cho vecond, williMt knowiog wUaI •ziatcBM 
BMttBs ? It is impof •iUe* 

How early tbo MtioD of existMOO Mien into the 
Mind, I eMQot detemiiie | bot it nnst eerteiol j be 
im the nfaid» as tooe ei we eae eflrm of may thiag» 
with uadentaoding, that it exista. 

In efery other propoiitioa* tlie predieate at least 
mast be a geaeral notioa ; a pivdteaUs aad aa smfesr- 
sol beiag^one and the same. Besides this* erefy ptwp- 
ositioa eitlier afflrms or denies. And no asaa ean 
have a distiaet eooeeptioB of a propositieay wlia dees 
net tin<ierstaad distioetly the nsMaing of aflnaiag or 
denying ; bat these are very general eoDeeptieaSf and, 
as was befhre obserfedy are derifed from Jadgmeat 
as their sonree and origio* 

I am sensible that a strong objeetioa nugr lie laade 
to this reasoningf and that it nMqr seem to lead to aa 
ahsardityt or a eontradietion. It amy be said» that 
efery judgment is a meatal aflrmation or negation. If 
therefore some prefions exercise of judgment be nee- 
essaiy to understand what is meant bj alBrmatioa or 
negation* the ezereise of judgment must go before any 
jodg^enty which is absurd. 

In like manner, efery judgment may be expressed 
fay a proposition, and a proposition must be eoneeifod 
before we ean judge of it. If therefore we eannot eon- 
ceife the meanbg of a proposition without a prefions 
exercise of judgment, it follows that judgaMOt must 
be prefions to the conception of any proposition, aad 
at the same time that the conception of a prspositioa 
Hsnst be prefions to all judgment, whieb b a eentra- 
diction. 

The reader may please to obsenr c, that I haf e linut- 
cd what I haf said to distinct conception, aad some 
degree of jndgment I aad it is by this means I hope 
to af Old this labyriath of absurdity aad eeatradietioB. 
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The faesltiei of eoneeption mud judgroent hare an in- 
fanoj and a matority as man has. What I have said is 
limited to their mature state. I beliere in their infant 
state they are Tory weak and indistinct ; and that, bj 
iaiperceptibb degrees* thej grow to maturity, each 
giving aid to the other, and receiving aid from H. Bnt 
whieh of them iirst began this friendly intercourse, is 
beyond my ability to determine. It is like the ques- 
tioii eoneeming the bird and the egg. 

In the present state of things, it is true, that every 
bird eomes from an e^, and every egg from'a bird ; 
and eaeh may be said to be previous to the other. Bnt 
if we go back to the origin of things, there must have 
been some bird that did not come from any egg, or 
some egg that did not come from any bird. 

In like manner, in the mature state of man, distinct 
eoneeption of a proposition supposes some previous 
exercise of Judgment, and distinct judgment supposes 
distinet eoneeption. Eaeh may truly be said to come 
from the other, as the bird from the egg, and the egg 
from the bird. But if we trace back this succession 
ti> its ori^n, that is, to the first proposition that was 
ever conceived by the man, and the first Judgment lie 
ever fbrmed, I determine nothing about them, nor do I 
know in what order, or how they were produced, any 
more than how the bones grow in tlfe womb of her that 
is with child. 

The first exercise of these facnlties of conception 
and Jidgmeat is hid, like the sources of the Nile, tn 
an unknown region. 

The necessity of some degree of Judgment to clear 
and distinct conceptions of things, may, I think, be il«v 
lustrated by this similitude. ^ 

An artist, suppose a carpenter, cannot work in hte 
art without tools, and these tools must be made by ait; 
The exercise of the art therefore is necessary to make 



the iMlsy udclio toob are nateiiaiy I0 the •xereitt of 
Um ftrt* Tliere it the same appearaaee ef eonti'adie- 
tioB, M ia what I hate adfaaeed eeaeeraing the aeeea- 
9kj of loaie degree efjadgaieatf ia oi4er to fern elear 
aad dittiaet eoneeptioBB of thiage. Theeo ara the 
took wo naet ate ia jodgiag aad ia reaMaiagt aad with- 
out them muat maiM very buagliag wotIk | jet tlmto 
tooli oaaaot he aiado without tome oxeveite of jodg- 
meat. 

Tlie Qoeetsit J of some degree of Jodgaioat ia fofaiK 
hig aeeorato aad dittiaet aotieat of thuigt will furthoa 
appear^ if wo eoatider atteoti? el|j what aotient we eaa 
ftrm, without aaj aU of jadgaMiit. of the ohgeett of 
taate, of the operatioat of oar owa miadtyor of tlm ro- 
latloatoftbiagt. 

To begia with the objeett of tcate. It it aeluowl- 
edged 00 all haadtt that the frtt aotieas wo have of 
eeatibio ol^joett are got ^ the exteraal teatet oa^t 
aad probably befbre jadgaMat it broaght ibrtb; bat 
thete first aotiont are oeilher timple, nor art they ao* 
eoratc and dittinet : they are i^rott and indittiaett and 
like the ehaoit a ruiiB imdigetlaque moles. Before we 
eaa bare any dittinet notion of this mau» it must be 
aaidyied ; the heterogeaeoos parts roust be separated 
ia our eonceptiony and the simple elements* whieh be- 
fbre lay hid in the oommon mass, must first be dittin- 
guithed, and then put together into one whole. 

In thit way it it that we form dittinet notioDt evoa 
of the elgeett of teate | but thit aaalytit aad eompoei- 
tioof by haUtf beeomet to easy, and it porforased to 
readily, that we are apt to oterleok it« aad to iaqmto 
tke dattinet notion we hafe formed of the olfieet to 
the tentet aloae ; and this we are the asove peoae 
to do« beeause, when onee we hare distiaguished the 
seatible qualities of the ol^feet from one aaothor* the 
teate givee tfutimeny lo eaeh of themt 
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object white, round. 
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pereeiTP, 1 

and a Coat in diatnoicr: 1 grtiiit (Itui jau pornvive all 
tiKsc attribules of tbe ol^evl !•> %eaw ; but if^ou liad 
DM iM'on able lo il»tiiigu>»l> lUe tMlour frota tlic Ggure* 
sod both from the mugnitudc^oui' seuseB would onlj- 
liav« givrn you one complex aad vuaruHed boUob of all 
tfMM mlngM logetlwr. 

••A man who Is able tu say wiUi uailL-rstaading, or Ui 
deterinine in hit* own mind, tbat Ibis oSJeot is whilVf 
miiBt have ilistingatalicd wliiieaeks front other attri- 
buti^t. If he has ool made (his dtstiu<!LioD, he doe» 
qqi underslaad wbnt be says. 

Soppvac a cube of bnus to be prcs«ated at the same 
tliDo lo a child ofa ^ear old and to a wan. Tbo r<%< 
uiarilv of the Sgave nill nltrart ibe atlcolion of hotb. 
lloth liavo the suhhcs of si{;hL and of touch in equal 
pcrfroliuD ; and (berefora, if an; tiling be diBcovered 
UI this objoci by the man. wbivb vaiinot be ilisooTered 
hy tbo obiJil. it inutil be owiugt <M>t to tbe senws, but to 
somo other faoult; whicli the eliild has not >cl attaiued. 

Isl, Then, lite man van eaiily distiuguihli the body 
from I ho surface which tcFUiinatca it ; this the ehild 
eaiiMol do. 2dlj!, I'he inan can pcrocivo, tliat this sur- 
faoeis made up of u\ plaoes of the samo flgure and 
maguituile ; the child cannot discover this. 3dl;, The 
man pcrcciTes that endi of ttteso jriaiies lias four r(|ual 
tUes, and four equal angles; and that tho opposite 
rides of coeb piano, aud the opposite planes are parallel. 
• it will utrely he allowed, ihat a man of nnlinary 
judgment Msay observu all (his in a cube whicli be 
■takes an oh.jeot of contemplation, and takes time to 
WWSHlcr [ that he may give Ibr uamo of a sf|uai«, (o 
le terminated by four equal sides, an<I four equal 
igles : ami tbo name of a rube, to « solid tenainated 

■ix equal squarejt : all (bis is nothing else but a&a- 

isg the (ignre of the olyecL proscnteil to hit icnses 




iBto iu tiniriett draieftto^ ud agtio «raipM«diag it of 

B; thte tadjais Mid oonpotitlMt twoeflbelt sre pro* 
dBMd. 1st, Frma tbe me oonfriez olifMit vUeh his 
pfMeotedy tboogh one irf the meit liiiiple tke 
eeo protestf be edaeee meay tiaiple Mid dittleet 
aetioBt of rigbt lioest Mglety ploio torfbeey tolidf eqool- 
Ujf ponOlditm; BotkNM wbieh the ehild bmt not yet 
flmdtiet to ottofai. i^j^ Wheo he eoniiders tbe eobe 
ot eompomided of these eleaieatSt pot together in a eer- 
tafai onkr, he hos theof oad not before, a dlstfaiet ood 
seieatiBe aotion of a oabe. The ehild neither eoa- 
ooifes those ele»ents, nor In what order thej anst bo 
pal together ia order to make a eabe; aad therefore 
has no aeeurate aotion of a enbe, whieb ean make it 
m sobjeet of reasoning* 

' l¥henee 1 think ire may eoaeiudef that tlM aotion 
vhieh we lam from the seases aioae» etea of the sinh 
phs t olifeets of sense* is indistfaMt aad ineapable 9t be- 
hig either deserilied or reasoned npoOf QntH It is aaa* 
Ijicd iato its rimple eleaients, and eonsidered as eom- 
ponnded of those elements* 

If we sliould npply this reasoning ' to BMre eomplez 
e igcet s of sense, the oonelnslon wonM be still more 
ofident. A dog may be tangbt to tarn a jaek, bnt he 
eaa aerer be taoght to hate a distiaet notion of a jaek« 
Be sees erery part as well as a maa : bat the relatiea 
of the parts to oae aaother, aad to the whole, he has 
■at jadgment to eomprehead. 

A distiaet aotion of aa objeet, ereaof sease, is ae?er 
got ia an instant ; bat the sense performs its oflke in 
nn iastaat. Time is not reqoired to see it better, 
bat to nnalyne it, to distiagnish the differeat parts, 
aad thiir relation to oae aaotho*, aad to the whole. 

Heaee it is, that whoa aay ▼ehemeat pamion or raso- 
tisn hmders the oeel appUoation of jodgment» wo get 
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no diitiMt BotioB of ao objeet, eren though the sense 
be loBg direeted to it. A man vrho is pat into a paniot 
hj thiokmg he sees a ghost, nay stare at it long» with- 
out hanng any distinet notion of it ; it is his onderstand- 
iogf and not his sense that is disturbed by his horror. 
If lie ean lay that aside» judgment immediately enters 
upon its officOf and examines the length and breadthy 
the eoIoar# and figure, and distanee of the object. Ot 
these» while his panie lasted, he had no distinet notion^ 
tboBgh his eyes were open all the time. 

"When the eye of sense is open^ bat that of judgmenl 
shut by a panie« or any violent emotion that engrosses 
the saindf we see things oonfusedly^ and probably moeli 
in the same manner that brutes and perfeet idiots do» 
and infants before the use of judgment. 

There are therefore notions of the objects of sensa 
whieh are gross and kidistineti and there are others 
that are distinct and scientific. The former may ba 
got from the senses alone ; but the latter cannot be ob» 
taiaed without some degree of judgment. 

The clear and accurate notions which geometry pra^ 
sents to us of a pointy a right line, an angle, a sqoave^ 
a eifclcy of ratios direct and inverse, and others of that 
kiady ean find no admittance into a mind that has not 
some degree of judgment. They are not pn^rly ideas 
of the senses* nor are they got by oompoundiBg ideas 
of the senses : but, by analyaiug the ideas or notioaa 
we get by the senses into their simj^t elements, and 
again combining these elements into various, accurate^ 
and elegant forms, which the senses ncTcr did nor can 
exhibit. 

Had Mr. Hume attended duly to this, it ought im 
have prevented a very bold attempt, which he has 
prosoeated through ibvieen pages of his Tjpssrtise of 
Human NatuEe» to prove thAt geometry is firanded 
upon ideas that are not e(xact, and axioms that are not 
precisely true. 
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A nulhemaUewi migbt be leinpted to (hi»k, that 
the mma who ierioutl^- undertakes thU hat do great ae- 
qaaiataoee with geometry ; but I apprehend it it to be 
ia4Nited to another eauiOy to a zeal for his own qrstem. 
We see that even men of grnius may be drawn into 
strange paradozes^ by an atiaehment to a favoarite 
idol of the understancUogy when k demands so eostly a 
saeridce. 

We Protestants think, that the derotees of the Bo- 
man ehorcb pay no small tribute to her anthortty, 
when they renounee their five senses in obedienee to 
her deerees* Mr. Home's devotion to his system ear- 
ties him even to trample upon mathematical demon- 
stration. 

The fundamental articles of his system are, that all 
the pereeptions of the human mind are either impres- 
dons or ideasi and that ideas are only fidnt eopies of 
Impvessions. The idea of a right linef thereCsref it 
on^ a Mat eopy of some line that has been seeot or 
felt by touch ; and the faint copy cannot be more per- 
ftet than the original. Now of such right lineSf it is 
evident that the axioms of geometry are not precisely 
true ; for two lines that are straight to our sight or 
teoeh may include a space, or they may meet in more 
points than one. If therefore we cannot form any no- 
tion of a straight line more accurate than that which 
we have from the senses of sight and touch, geometry 
has no solid fonndntion. If, on the other hand, the 
geometrical azimns are precisely true, the idea of a 
right line is not copied from any impression of sight or 
tooehf but must have a different origin, and a more per- 
fect standard. 

An the geomctriciany by reflecting only open the ez* 
tensiea and igure of matter, forms a set of aoiions 
asore neenrate and seientifle than any which the senses 
ezhiUt; so the nntural philosopher, reflecting upon 
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other tttribuCei of matter, forms another set, snch as 
thoge of dentitj, qaantitj of matter» Telocity, raomon- 
tnmy fluidity, elaBticity, eentres of gravity, and of os- 
eillationiT These notions are aeeurate and scientific ; 
bat they cannot enter into a mind that lias not some 
degree of judgment, nor*can we make them intelligible 
to children, until they hare some ripeness of under- 
standing. 

In navigation, the notions of latitude, longitudct 
oourse, leeway, oannot be made intelligible to children ; 
and so it is with regard to the terms of every science* 
and of every art about which we can reason. They 
have had their five senses as perfect as men, for years 
before they are capable of dlstinguishiqg, comparing, 
and perceiving the relations of things, so as to be abfe 
to form such notions. They acquire the intellectual 
powers by a slow progress, and by imperceptible de- 
grees, and by means of them learn to form distinct and 
aeeurate notions of things, which the senses could never 
have imparted. 

Having said so much of the notions wc get fh>m the 
senses alone of the objects of sense, let us next consider 
what notions we ean have from consciousness alone of 
the operations of our minds. 

Mr. Locke very properly calls consciousness an in- 
ternal sense. It gives the like immediate knowledge 
of things in the mind, that is, of our own thoughts and 
feelings, as the senses give us of things external. There 
is this diflerenoe, however, that an external object 
may be at rest, and the sense may l)e employed about 
it for some time. But the objects of consciousness arc 
never at rest ; the stream of thought flows like a river, 
without stopping a moment ; the whole train of thought 
passes in succession under the eye of consciousness, 
which is always employed about the pn^s^ent. But is 

vox. III. 13 



it wnsoiousneu tiiat tMlyzet eon^ez oporatioBS» dii- 
(li^uisliei Cbeir diflerent ingredientSt mwl combiiics 
tham ID disCinet parods under goDcral names 2 This 
surely is not the work of eonsoionsnes8» nor ean it 
ba porfomied without refleotioDf reeoUeeting» aad jndg- 
iag of what we were eonseious of, and distinetlj re- 
member. This refleetion does not appear in ehildrea. 
Of all the powers of the mindf it seems to be of the 
latest growthf whereas eonseionsneu is eoeval with the 
earliest. 

CoDseiousacssy being a kind of iatemal sense^ ean 
no more gif e us disiiaot and aoeurate notions of the 
operations of our minds, than the external senses ean 
giTo of external objects. Reflection upon the opera- 
tions of our minds is the same kind of operation with 
that bj which we form distinct notions of external ol^ 
jeats. They difier not in their naturci but in this oaljt 
that one is employed about exCemaly and the other 
about internal objects ; and both mayt with equal pro- 
priety, be called refleetion. 

Mr. Loeko has restricted the word reflection to that 
which is employed about the operatioas of our minds, 
without any authority, as I think, from custom, the 
arbiter of language : for surely I may reflect upon what 
I ha¥e seen or heard, as well as upon what I ha¥c 
thought. The word, in its proper and common mean- 
ing, is equally applicable to objeets of sense, and to ob- 
jects of consciousness. lie has likewise confounded re- 
fl<{etion with consciousness, and seems not to baTc been 
aware that (bey are diflerent powers, and appear at Tcry 
difierent periods of life. 

If that eminent philosopher had been aware of theK- 
mistakes about the meaning of the word rtfltciioth he 
would, I think, ha? e seen, that as it is by refleetion 
upon the operations of our own minds that we can form 
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tffty ilitllnct nnl] accurate notions of Ihcoit sni) not by 
0eBsctoufin«<M wilboDl rcflcclion ; «d it n by refleeUon 
4BlPoa ihe objects of simibc, nnd nut hy ihe scncs wi(b- 
MlrcBtrntioni tbat \*c ran form iliBtioct notioDs of them. 
JBfeRcoitftn a]wn any lliin^, nhrtbcr cxicrmtl or liitcr- 
niakci it an objret of our intellrchml p«wcr«, b; 
tleh we nirvcj' it on-nll side*, nwl fortn micIi jiiilg- 

it< About It ii« up|ipiir to be Just iiml trne. 
1 pr«|tas«d, in the lliird piac«. to voa^Hkr ournoliou* 
oftlierolallonsof thinj^: atit! btfvl ihinli, iJiat. tritti- 
oQt jadgmenl. we cannot fiaro any notion of rchitioDs. 
Them are two waj's in trhicli vre ^t Ihu DOlioB of 
itlons. The first is, bj' comparing (lie r«)»trd ob- 
its, when vrc liare before hail the ctniocplioR ofbotli. 
\y tltf« eomparison, we perceive the relation, eithur 
imtnediately, or by a process of reasoning. Hiat my 
foot Is longer than tny linger, I perceive immediately ; 
and that three i« ihc half of six. This imuiediafc per- 
oeptioB is immediate and intuitive judgment. I'bat 
the angles at the base ofan iso9oeIej> triangle arc eqnat. 
1 perceive by a pi-otcss of reasoning, in vrhlob iL will 
be acknowledged Ihere is judgment 

Another way In wbleb we get the notion of rvlalions, 
Vliich tieenis not to have occurred to Mr. Lookc, i*, 
i^hen, by attention to one of the related Dbjects, we 
fWrccive, or judge, that it must, ttotn its n»iure, baro 
iftiertajn relation to something else, nhich before, per- 
1ni», we never thought of; arid thus our attention to 
'one of the related objects prodaces the notion of a cor- 
relate, and ofa certain relation between them. 

Tbui when I attend to colour, figure, weight, J eaii- 
not help judging these to be qunlilicswbieh cannot cxiu 
^vithout a subject ; that is, something which is colour- 
ed, figured, heavy. If I had not [icreeivcd such ibin;;* 
la he (jualities, I should never have had any notiuu of 
iir sol^eot, or of (beir relation to i(. 
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By tttendlDg to the •peratioat of thinkiDK, mamofyf 
W M Ottingt we pereeife er Jodgei that there inast be 
•emething whieh thioks, rememhenf ead reaiont, 
vhieh we eall the ndiid. When we attead to aaj ehaage 
that happeai to nataret Judgmeat iafbfois «t» that 
there mast be a eaate of this ehaaget whieh had pow- 
er to predoee it; aad that we get the aotioai of eaate 
aad eflTcct, aad of tlie relation lietweea them. Wlien 
we attend to hoAjp we pereeiTO that it eannot exist 
wit boat space ; hence we get the aotioa of spaoOf whieh 
is neither an objeet of sense nor of eonscionsnessy and 
of the relation whieh iMNlies have to a certain portion 
of unlimited spaoe» as tlieir place. 

I apprehend, therefore, that all our notions of rela- 
tioBs may more properly be ascribed to judgment at 
their source and origioi than to any other power of^tho 
nrind* ' We must first pereeife relations by our judg- 
asenty before we eaa coneeifo them without judging of 
tlMm ;^as we must first pereeife colours by sight, be- 
fisre we can eonceifc them without seeing them. I 
thinly Rlr.Locl^Cy when becomes to speak of the ideas 
of relations, does not say that tbey are ideas of senia- 
tion or reflection, but only that they terminate in, and 
are eoneemed about ideas of sensation or reflection. 

The notions of unity and number are so abstract, 
tliat it is impossible tbey should enter into the mind 
until it bas some degree of judgment. We see with 
what difficulty, and how slowly, children learn to use, 
with understanding, the names cfcn of small numbers, 
and how tbey exult in this acquisition when they have 
attained it. Every number is conceived by the rela- 
tion which it bears to unity, or to known combinations 
of anitt; and upon that aeeount, as well as on aceount 
of its abstract nature, all distinct notions of it require 
some degree of judgment. 
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la ito proper place, I shall have occasion to showt 
that jadgment is an iDgredieat in all determinations of 
taste; in all moral determinations; and in manj of 
onr passions and afieetions. So that this operation, 
after veoome to hare any exercise of jndgment, mixes 
with most of the operations of our minds, and, in ana- 
lyadng them, cannot be overlooked iritbonl confusion 
and error. 
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The word aefue, in eommoD Iatigiiage» seems to haye 
a dHRsrent meaning from that wbieh it lias in the writ- 
iags of pliilosophers ; and Chose diilfcrent meanings are 
a|it to be eonfoundedy and to oeeasion embarrassment 
and error. 

Not to go iMck to aneient philosophy upon this point, 
modem philosopher^ oonsider sense as a power that 
bai nothing (o do with judgment. Sense thej consider 
H th» power bj wbieh we receiro certain ideas or im- 
pffOisions from objects; and judgment as the power 
bgr wbieh we eompare those ideas, and peroeif e their 
BOeessarj agreements and disagreements. 

Hie external senses giro us the idea of colour, figure, 
sound, and other qualities of bocly, primary or second- 
aiy. Mr. Locl^e gave the name of an internal sense 
to consciousness^ because by it we have the ideas of 
thought, memory, reasoning, and other operations of 
oar own minds. Dr. Hutoheson of Glasgow, eonceir- 
ing that we have simple and original ideas which can- 
not bo imputed either to the external senses, or to con- 
sciousness, introduced other internal senses ; such as 
the sense of harmony, the sense of beauty, and the 
moral sense. Ancient philosophers also spake of in- 
ternal senses, of which memory was accounted one. 

But all these senses, whether external or internal^ 
have been represented by philosophers, as the means 
of fnmishing our minds with ideas, without including 
any kind of judgment. Dr. Uutcheson defines a sense 
to be a determination of the mind to reccire any idea 
from the presence of an olyect independont on our will. 
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' ny tliU term, teair, ptiOoHophen in general have 
ikmomiaafed ibose raculties, in conBcqueDc^ of wkJvb 
wc are liable Ui fcciiDgsrolatiTc toogriclvc4onljr, ami 
fram wliicli ihey bare no( prelcmli-d (u draw an; con- 
elaainiH coflccraiog t lie nature (if tliioip ; wiiervaslrnlh 
ia not relaiirt*, but absolute, and rcaL'' Dr. Priest- 
I ij's Exam, of Or. Keid, &o. page 1S3, 

. Oil ibo onnlmrj, in common language, Bense always 
■SaiplicH judgment. A man ol' sense is a man ofjodg- 
ftto«^nl. Good Mnsc is good judgment. Nonsense is 
■ Vbat iseTidenll* conirarj' (a right Judgmeiit. Cuta- 
linon wnto is ibat degree ofjudgmenl which i> common 
Ijoiiua Kilb vhain ne can convorse awl iraiuacl bwi- 

Seeing and bearing b; pbiJosophers are eallod ttaaUt 
iHeauie we bare ideas bjr tbcm ; b; (bovulgarlbeyarc 
sailed sensoB, because we judge by tbcm. Vie judge 
oT colours bv tbc eje ; orsuuntli by tbo ear ; of boani; 
and (leformit; bjr lasto ; ofrigbl and wtruiijiiioODdilcl. 
bjr our moral Kniti or coosoieDee. 

Sometimes plillo&<)i)her8, who represent it as tike 
sole promce of scnio to furaisb u<t witb ideas, fall un- 
swarca into tbc popular opinion, (bat (be; are judg- 
ing (acuities. Tbus Locke, book '^. eliap, II.'* And 
of (his. (bat (he qualitjr or accideu( of eolour does realty 
exist, and has a being wittiou[ me, Ibe greatest lU- 
nranoo [can possibly have, and lo whiob my faculties 
can at(aini is (be tcstimoajr nf m; eyes, ubicb are (ho 
proper awl sole judges of ibis thing." 

Tblx populnr meaning of Ibo wordsntHe is not pecu- 
liar (o the English tangnnge. I'hc corresponding 
vordft h) Greek, Latin, and 1 believe in all tbc Euro- 
ptnta langoagc5, have the same latitude. The L«tin 
words wnfirc, aealrntia, iteitga, isensus, froin (bo last of 
uliieh thu Engtifli ^ord f^nst U borrowed, cxprcii 
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judgment or opiiiiotit and are applied iadiflerently lo 
objects ur extcrnul seubc^ or tastCf of morals, and of 
the understanding. 

I cannot pretend to assign tlie reason vliy a word, 
vhieli is no term of art, ivhicli is familiar in oommon 
conversatioUf hliould have so ditfercnt a meaning in 
philosophical writings. I shall only observe, that the 
philosophical meaning corresponds perfectly with the 
aecount which Mr. Locke and other modern philoso- 
phers give of judgment. For if the sole province of 
the srnses» exlernal and internal^ lie to furnish the 
mind with the ideas about which we judge and reason, 
it seems to be a natural eonsequence« that the solt« 
province of judgment should be to compare those ideas, 
nod to perceive their necessary relations. 

These two opinions seem to be so connected, that 
one may have been the cause of the other. I appre- 
hend, however, that if both be truCt there is no room 
left for any knowledge or judgment, cither of the real 
existence of contingent things, or of their contingent 
relations. 

To return to the popular meaning of the woi*d sense. 
I believe it would be much more diflicult to find good 
anthers who never use it in tliat meaning, than to find 
such as do. 

\\c may take Mr. Pope as good authority for the 
meaning of an Knglish wonl. lie uses it often, and in 
bis epistle to the Earl of Burlington, has made a little 
descant upon it. 

•'Oi't \..K\v vou liiiiirt! l'» MV'.t I n«?li'r Vet, 
A certain triitli, tthich man* h»iy v,*t dear , 
S'lmihinj; ilierc is more ncccll'il tli«n cxpcn-'C, 
\uil s«"iiii lliifij; |ire%i«ni% i*\'n lo la-tr, 'ti» 'Ciiv* 

Cf'nirtl sfi.^r, tiliirlt (uil) it llir ;^i:'l o:' IK:i\eri ; 
A* tl lliriij;|i I r. sciiiirt*, f.iirly v »»ith llic *r»cii ; 
A li|;ht. filiichin }oui-«clt'}iiM niuct |terc«i«e, 
••iiH« :iti»l Li N'Trc liavc i4 i;u' ii j;i»"** 
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This inward lif^ht or sense is given by Heayen to 
different persons in different degrees. There is a cer- 
tain degree of it which i» necessary to our being subjects 
of law and goTernment, capable of managing our own 
affairs* and answerable for our conduct toward others. 
This is called common sense, because it is common to 
all men with whom we can transact business^ or call to 
-account for their conduct. 

The laws of all civilized nations distinguish those 
who have this gift of Heaven^ from those who have it 
not. The last may have rights which ought not to be 
violated, but having no understanding in themselves to 
direct their actions, the laws appoint them to be guid- 
ed by the understanding of ot Iters. It is easily discern- 
ed by its efiects in men's actions, in their speeches, and 
even in their looks ; and when it is made a qyestioUf 
whether a man has this natural gift or not, a Judge or 
a jury, upon a short conversation with him, can, for the 
most part, determine the question with great assurance* 

The same degree of understanding which makes n 
man capable of acting with common prudence in the 
conduct of life, makes him capable of discovering what 
is true and what is false in matters that are self-evi- 
dent, and which he distinctly apprehends. 

All knowledge, and all science, must be built upon 
principles that arc self-evident; and of such principles, 
every man who has common sense is a competent judge, 
when he conceives them distinctly. Hence it is, that 
disputes very often terminate in an appeal to common 
sense. 

Wliile the parties agree in the first principles on 
which their arguments are grounded, there is room 
for reasoning ; but when one denies what to the other 
appears too evident to need, or to admit of proof, rea- 
soning seems to be at an end ; an appeal is made ta 
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•omman leoMy and eaich party ii left to enjoy hit ovd 
epinioo. 

There leema to be no remedy for thiit nor any way 
left to dbeuBt tuoh appeals, unleu the deoiiioiis of 
•ommon seme ean be brought into a eode^ in which all 
reasonable men shall aoquiesee. This indeed* if it be 
possible, would be very desirable, and would supply a 
desideratum in logic ; and why should it be thought 
impossible that reasonable men should agree in things 
.that are self-evident? 

All that is intended in this chapter, is to explain the 
■leaning of eommon sense, that it may not be treated, 
at it has been by some, as a new principle, or as a word 
without any meaning. I have endeaToured to shoWf 
that sense, in its most common, and therefore its mott 
proper meaning, tigniBet jud^mfiU, though philoso* 
phers often use it in another meaning. From this it is 
■atiral to think, that common sense should mean com- 
BNW Judgment $ and to it really doct. 

What the precise limits are which divide common 
Judgment from what is beyond it on the one hand, and 
from what falls short of it on the other, may be diffi- 
cult to determine ; and men may agree in the meaning 
of the word who have diflbrent opinions about those 
limitt, or who even never thought of fixing them. Thit 
it as intelligible as, that all Englishmen should mean 
the tame thing by the county of York, though perhapa 
■ot a hundredth part of them can point out itt preeito 
Bmits. 

Indeed^ it seems to me« that common sense^ is as un- 
ambiguous a word, and as well understood as the eoun- 
tg of Fork. We find it in innumerable places in good 
writers ; we hear it on innumerable occasions in oonvev- 
cation ; and, as far as I am able to judge, always in the 
tame meaning. And this is probably the reaioa why 
it it to teMom defined or explained. 
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&. Johnsan, in tlie authorities he gives, to sliow 
that the word sense «ignilies umlei-statiiling, soundness of 
facullies, strength of natural reason. <)iioteB Dr. Bent- 
iey lor what maj' be called a ilcrinilion ol' common scniOf 
Ihough proliably not intended fur that purposO) hot 
nontioned accidentally : "God has endowed mankind 
with power and abilities, which we call natural light 
and reason, and eoniaton sen!.e." 

It is truu, that oommon sense is a popular, and not a 
■cholaBtic word ; and by most of ihose who have treat- 
ed s^r'slemalically of the powers of the understand log, it 
19 oalj oocaaifloall; mentioned, as it is hy other writ- 
ers. But I r-ecollect two philosophical wrilera, who 
are csocplione to this remark. One is Bufficr, who 
treated largely of common sense, as a principle of 
ItDOwIrdgv, abore fifty years ago. The other is bishop 
Berkeley, who, I think, has laid as much stress upon 
common sense, in opposition to Ibe doctrines of philos- 
ophers, as any phUunopher Hint has come after him. 
If the reader chooses to look baok to Essay S. ehap. 
10. he will be «ali»Ged of this, from thequotaltons there 
made foranother purpose, wbioh it is unnecessary here 
to repeat. 

Men rarely ask what oommon sense is; because 
every man believes himscir possessed of it, and would 
lake it for »n iuiputatjon upitn bis underslanding to he 
thought unacquainted with it. Yet 1 remember two 
very eminent aulhurB who have put this qncstion; and 
it is not improper to hear their senrimenls upon a sob. 
Ject so frctiuontly raenlioncd, and so rarely canvassed. 

It is well known, that lord Shaftesbury gave to one 
of bisTrealisoB the title of Senius Communis; an Es< 
^ay on Ibe Freedom of Wit and Humour, in a IcKcr to 
a friend; in which he puts his friend in niiud of a free 
eouversalioD with some of their friends on the subjects 
of morttlity and religion. Amidst the diflerent 
ions started aad roaintaiaed with great life and ingeu' 
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ity, one or other woul^ every now and then take the 
liberty to appeal to ooniroon sense. Every one allow- 
ed the appeal ; no one would offer to eall the authority 
of the oourt in question, till a gentlemany whose good 
understanding was never yet brought in doubt, desired 
tlie eompany very gravely that they would tell him 
what comnion sense was* 

•< If/' said he, •• by the word aensft we were to under- 
■land opinion and judgment ; and by the word eommotif 
the generality, or any eonsiderable part of mankind, it 
would be haH to discover where the subjeet of eoninion 
tense eould lie; for that which was according to the 
lei^se of one part of mankind, was against the sense of 
mnother : and if the miyority were to determine com- 
mon sense, it would change as often as men changed. 
That in religion^ common sense was as hard to deter- 
mine as caf hoiic or orthodox. What to one was ab- 
•nrdity, to another was demonstration. 

^* In policy, if plain British or Dutch sense were rightf 
Turkish and French must certainly be wrong, and as 
mere nonsense as passive obedience seamed, we found 
it to be the common sense of a great party amongst 
ourselves, a greater parly in Europe, and perhaps the 
greatest part of all the world besides. As for morals, 
the difiei*enoe was still wider; for even the philoso- 
phers could never agree in one and the same system. 
And some even of our most admired modern philoso- 
phers had fairly told us, that virtue and vice had no 
other law or measure Ihan mere fashion and vogue.*' 

This is the substance of the gentleman's speech^ 
which, I apprehend, explains the meaning of the word 
perfectly, and contains all that has been said, or can 
be said against the authority of common sensCf and the 
propriety of appeals to it. 

As there is no mention of any answer immediately 
made to this speeohy we might be apt to eonoludey Chat 
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the noble author adopted the sentiments of the intelli- 
gent gentleman* nvho^e speech he recites. But the 
contrary is manifest 9 from the title of Sensus Commu- 
nis given to his Essay, from his frequent use of the 
vord, and from the whole tenor of the Essay. 

I'he author appears to have a double intention in 
that Essay, corresponding to the double title prefixed 
to it. One intention is, to justify the use of writy ha« 
mour, and ridicule, in discussing among friends the 
gravest subjects. <• I can very well suppose," says be, 
<• uien may be frighted out of their wits ; but I have 
no apprehension they should be laughed out of them. 
I can hai*dly imagine, that, in a pleasant way* tbej 
should ever be talked out of their love for societyi or 
reasoned out of humanity and common sense." 

The other intention, signified by the title Senini 
Communis, is carried on hand in hand with the firtty 
and is to show, that common sense is not so vague antl 
uncertain a thing as it is represented to be in the skep- 
tical speech before recited. '• I will try,*' says hey 
<< what certain knowledge or assurance of things may 
be recovered in that very way, to wit, of humour, by 
which all certainty, you thought, was lost, and an end- 
less skepticism introduced.'' 

He gives some criticisms upon the word senws cottt" 
munis in Juvenal, Horace, and Seneca; and after 
showing, in a facetious way throughout the Treatise, 
that the fundamental principles of morals, of politiesy 
of criticism, and of every branch of knowledge, are tbe 
dictates of common sense, he sums up the whole in 
these words : « That some moral and philosophical 
truths there are so evident in themselves, that it would 
be easier to imagine half mankind run mad, and joined 
precisely in the same species of folly, than to admit any 
thing as truth, which should be advanced against sueh 
natural knowledge, fundamental reasony and common 
sense*'' And, on tikJng leaTe^ he adds : «^ And now> 
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mjtfittiAt ihould yott find I had moralized in anj tol- 
erable maanerf aceording to commoa seniei and vith« 
out eaatiog, I ihould be salisfied with my perform- 
Mee.'' 

Another eminent writer who has put the queition 
what oommon sense U, is Feaelon, the famous Aroh- 
hishop ofCambray. 

That ingenious and pious author^ having had ao 
earij prepossession in fisTour of the Cartesian philoso- 
piqrt made an attempt to establish, on a sure foundation, 
tte metaphysical arguments whieh UeM Cartes had in- 
Tented to prove the being of the Deity. For this put^ 
fese, he begins with the Cartesian doubt. He proeeeds 
ta Had out the truth of his own existence, and then to 
examine wherein the evidence and certainty of this, and 
ether such primary truths consisted. This, according 
im Cartesian principles, he places in the clearness and 
iietinetaess of the sdeas. On the contrary, he places 
tte absurdity of the contrary propositions, In their be- 
ing repugnant to his dear and distinct ideas. 

To illustrate this, he gives various examples of 
^pmstions manifestly absurd and ridiculous, which every 
man of common understanding would at first sight 
perceive to be so, and then goes on to this purpose. 

M What is it that makes these questions ridiculous ? 
"Wherein does this ridicule precisely consist? It will 
perhaps be replied, that it consists in this, that they 
shock common sense. But what is this same common 
aense ? It is not the first notions that all men have 
equUy of the same things. This common sense, whieh 
is always and in all places the same ; which prevents 
inquiry ; which makes inquiry in some cases ridiculous ; 
wUch, instead of inquiring, makes a man laugh whether 
lie will or not ; which putt it out of a man*s power to 
doubt ; this sense, which only waits to be consulted ; 
which shows itself at the first glance, and immediately 
discovers the evidenee or the absmrditgr of a question; 
Is not this the same that I eall my ideas ? 
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' Beiwld th«a those ideas or geneml notionst which 
it is not in m; power eiltier to omilrndivl or examine^ 
and by wbicb I examine and decide in every cicot tnso- 
mocb that I laugli iostvad of EuiBWeriog, aa vftcn u any 
Ibin^ is proposed to me, which is evidently coBtrvy lu 
what these imniut»ttle iileas represent." 

I shall only observe upon this passage, Uiat the in- 
terpretation it gi'ei ol'Des Cartel's criterion ol" truth* 
whether just or not, is the most intelligible and tbo 
most Tavourahlc I have met with. 

1 beg leave to meDtioo one passage from Ciecro, and 
to add two or tbrc« from late writers, nhicb show tbnt 
this word is not beoaine obsolete, nor has changed its 
meaniog. 

De Oratore, lib. 3. " Omnes cnim tacilo quodnm 
MMdi sine ulla arte aut ratione, in arlibus ac rationi- 
bns, recta ac prava dijudicant. Idque eum faciant in 
pietnriS) et ia signis, ei in aliis operibus, ad quorum 
int^lligpntiam a natura minus liabent instrument!, tum 
noltoostendnnt tnagis in verhorum, numerorunii vo- 
cumque judioio ; quod ea stnt in communibus infixa 
seDsibns ; neque earum rerum quentquam funditaa na- 
tora Toloit experlem." 

Hume's Essays and Treatises, vol. i. p. 6. " Bat a 
philosopher who proposes only to represent (be com- 
mon sense of mankind in more beautiful and more en- 
gaging colours, if by accident he commits a mistake^ 
g«es ao further, but renewing his appeal to common 
sense, and the natural seotimeots of the mind, returns 
into the right path, and eceurcs himself from any dan* 
gerous illaiion." 

Hume's Inquiry coneomiog the principles of Morals, 
p. 3. "Those who have refuseil the reality of moral 
distinctions may be ranked atoong the disingenuous 
disputants. The only way of eonveriiog an antagonist 
eftJuffltiadJi toIenTefaim to lUmsclf : for, finding (hat 
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■obody keeps ap the eontrovertj with hioHf it is prob- 
able he will atlasty ofhimselff from mere vrearinettf 
eome oyer to the side of common sense and reason." 

PriesUy's Institutes, Prelim. Eisajr, vol. i. p. 27. 
** Because common sense is a suflieieut guard against 
manj errors in religiout it seems to have been taken 
forgi*anted« that common sense is a sufficient instrucl- 
eralbo« whereas in fact, without positive instruction, 
men would naiurally have been mere savages with re- 
spect to religion; as, wilhout similar instruclion. they 
would be sava;;es with respect to the arts of life and the 
•eiences. Common sense can only be compared to a 
judge: but what can a Judge do without evidence and 
proper materitils from which lo form a Judgment?'' 

PricHtl)\ Examination of Dr. Reid. &c. page 127. 
'^But should we, out of complaisance, admit that what 
baa hitherto been called Judgment may be called sense^ 
it is making too free with the established signification 
•f words to call it common senne, which, in common ao-> 
eeptation* has long been upprupiiated to a very different 
tiling, rix.to that capacity for judging of common things 
that personsof middling capaciticsarc capable of." Page 
129. ** I should therefore expect, that if a man was so 
totally deprived of common sen^^ as not to be able to 
dutinguish truth from faUehood in one case, he would 
be equally incapable of distinguishing it in another.'* 

From this cloud of testimonies, to which hundreds 
might be added, I apprehend, that whatever censure 
it thrown upon those who have spoke of common 
•ense as a principle of knowledge, or who have ap« 
pealed to it in matters that are self-cvident» will fail 
light* when there are so many to share in it. Indeed, 
the authority of this tribunal is too sacred and venera- 
MOf and has prescription too long in its favour to be 
now wisely called in question. Tho^ewhoare disposed 
to do so, may remember the shrewd saying of Mr, 
Uobbes^ << When reason is against a man^ a man will 
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be agaiDBt reason." This is equally applicable to eokn- 
men sense. 

From the account 1 have given of the meaning of 
this term, it is easy to judge both of the fnp& us* 
and of the abuse of it. 

It is absurd to conceive that there can be any op-* 
position between reason and common sense. It is in- 
deed the first born of reason, and as they are commonly 
joined together in speech and in writing, they are in- 
separable in their nature. 

TVe ascribe to reason two offices, or two degrees. 
The first is to judge ot things self-evident ; the second 
to draw conclusions that arc not self-evident from those 
that are. The first of these is the province, and the 
sole province of common sense ; and therefore it coin- 
eidcs with reason in its whole extent, and is only anothe^ 
name for one branch or one degree of reason. Per- 
haps it may be said, Wliy then should you give it a 
particular name, since it is acknowledged to be only a 
degree of reason ? It would be a sufficient answer to 
this, Why do you abolish a name which is to be found 
in the, language of all civilized nations, and has acqtfif^ 
a right by prescription ? Such an attempt is equally 
foolish and ineffectual. Every wise man will be apt to 
think, that a name which is found in all languages at 
&r back as we can trace them, is not without some use. 

But there is an obvious reason why this degree of 
reason should have a name appropriated to it; and 
that is, that in the greatest part of mankind no other 
degree of reason is to be found. It is this degree 
that <^ntitles them to the denomination of reasonable 
ereatures. It Is this degree of reason, and this only, 
that makes a man capable of managing his own affairs, 
and answerable for his conduet toward others. There 
is therefore the best reason why it should have a name 
appropriated to it. 
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These two degreei of reaioD diflbr id other reipeetib 
whieh would be luffieieDt to entitle them to distiDct 
Barnes. 

* The Ant is purely the gift of HeaveD. Aud whero 
HeaTen has not given it» no education can supply 
the want. The second Is learned hy practice and 
rules, when the first is not wanting. A man who 
has common sense may be taught to reason. But if 
he has not that gift* no teaching will make him able 
either to judge of first principles or to reason fkrom 
them. 

I have only this further to obtenret that the pror- 
inee of common sense is more extensive in refutation 
than in confirmation. A conclusion drawn by a train 
of just reasoning from true principles cannot possi- 
Uy contradict any decision of common sense, beeaoin 
truth will always be consistent with itself. Neither 
can such a conclusion receive any confirmation from 
common srnae. heiaiuBe it it not within its jurisdiction. 

. Bnt it is possiUTf that, by setting out from false 
principles, or by an error in reasoning, a man may be 
led to a conclusion that contradicts the decisions of 
common sense. In this case, the conclusion is within 
the jurisdiction of common sense, though the reason- 
ing on which it was grounded be not ; and a man of 
common sense may fairly reject the conclusion, without 
being able to show the error of the reasoning that led 
to it. 

Thus, if a mathematician, by a process of intricate 
demonstration, in which some false step was made^ 
should be brought to this conclusion, that two quan- 
tities, which are both equal to a third, are not equal 
to each other, a man of common sense, without pre- 
tending to be a judge of the demonstration, is well 
entitled to reject the conelusioni and to pronounce it 
absurd. 
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A DiFFEBEi«ce about the meaning of a «ord ought not 
to oocaxioD disputes among philoaoiiliers : but it is often 
very proper to take notice of &ucb differences, in order 
to prevrnt verbal diiputes. There are, indeed, no 
woi-ds in language more liable to ambiguity than tlios* 
by which we espress the operations of the mind ; and 
the most candid and judicious may sometipieB be led 
isto diSurent opinions about tlieir precise meaning. 

1 liinted before what 1 lake to be a peculiarity ia 
>Ir. Locke with regard to the meaning of the word 
judpiuat, and inenlioncd what I apprehend may hava 
led him into il. But let us hear himself; Essay, book 4. 
ehap. ti,. " The faculty which God has given to man to 
supply the want of clear and certain knowledge, where 
that cannot he had, is judgment; whereby Ihe mind 
taktts its ideas to agree er disagree; oFi which is tha 
same, any propoiiition to be true or false, without per- 
ceiving a demonstrative evidence in the proofs. Thus 
(he mind has two faculties, conversant about truth and 
falsehood, Ist, Knowledge ; whereby it certainly per- 
ceives, and it undouliledly vatisfied ofthe agreement or 
disagreement of any ideas. 3tlly, Judgment ,■ which is 
tlie putting ideas together, or separating them from 
one anoiber in the mind, when their certain agreement, 
or disagreement is not peroeived, but presumed to be 

Knowledge, I think, sometimes signifies tbinga 
known ; sdmctiines that act of the mind by which w« 
know them. And in like manner opinion soroctimai 
ugnifi«s tbiogi beliavod } soueliiDei the aet of tb« 
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mind by which wc belicre them. But judgmMt is the 
Ikculiy whieh is exercised io both these acts of the 
■dud. Id koowledge^ vre judge without doubting ; in 
•piniont with some mixture of doubt. But I know no 
authority, besides that of Mr. Locke, for calling knowl- 
edge a fkeulty, any more than for calling opinion a fae- 
idty. 

Neither do I think that knowledge is confined with- 
ia the narrow limits which Mr. Locke assigns to it ; 
because the far greatest part of what all men call humaa 
knowledge, is in things which neither admit of intuitire 
nor of demonstrative proof. 

I have all along used the word judgment in a more 
extended sense than Mr. Locke does in the passage 
above mentioned. I understand by it that operation of 
the mindf by which wc determine, concerning any thing 
that may be expressed by a proposition, whether it be 
true or false. Every proposition is either true or false : 
lo is every judgmenL A proposition maybe simply 
conceived wilhout judging of it. But when there is 
not only a conception of the proposition, but a mental 
affirmation or negation, an assent or dissent of the 
mderstanding, whether weak or strong, that is judg- 
ment. 

I think, that since the days of Aristotle, logicians 
have taken the word in this sense, and other writers^ 
for tlie most part, though there arc other meanings^ 
which there is no danger of confounding with this. 

Wc may take the authority of Dr. Isaac lYatts, as a 
logician, as a man who understood English, and who 
had a just esteem of Mr. Locke's Essay. Logic, Introd. 
p. 5. << Judgment is that operation of the mind, where* 
In we join two or more ideas together by one affirma* 
tion or negation ; that is, we either affirm or deny this 
to be that. So this iru is high ; thai horse is not stcifl ; 
the mind of man is a thinking being ; mere matter has 
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no thought belonging to it; God is just ; good men arc 
often miserable in this world ; a righteous governor 
will make a difference betwixt the efcil and the good; 
Vfbieh sentences are the effect of judgmentf and are 
called propositions." And part £. chap. 2. sect. 9. 
« The evidence of sense is, when vie frame a proposi- 
tion according to the dictates of any of our senses. So 
ifejudgCf that grass is green ; that a trumpet gives a 
pleasant sound; that Jire burns wood; water is soft ; 
and iron hard.'' 

In this meaning, judgment extends to eyery kind of 
endenoCf probable or certain, and to every degree of 
assent or dissent. It extends to all knowledge^ as well 
as to all opinion ; with this difference only, that in 
knowledge it is more firm and steady, like a house 
founded upon a rock. In opinion it stands upon a 
weaker foundation, and is more liable to be shaken and 
overturned. 

These differences about the meaning of words are not 
mentioned as if truth was on one side, and error on the 
other, but as an apology for deviating in this instanee 
from the phraseology of Mr. Locke, which is for the 
most part accurate and distinct ; and because attention 
to the dififerent meanings that are put upon words by dif- 
ferent authors is the best way to prevent our mistake 
ing verbal differences for real difibrences of opinion. 

Theeommon theory concerning ideas, naturally leads 
to a theory concerning judgment, which may be a 
proper test of its truth ; for as they are necessarily 
connected, they must stand or fall together. Their 
connection is thus expressed by Mr. Locke, book 4f. 
chap. 1. '< Since the mind, in all its thoughts and rea- 
sonings, has no other immediate objeet but its own 
ideas, which it alone does, or can contemplate, it is 
evident that our knowledge is only conversant about 
them. Knowledge then seems to me to be nothing but 
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the perception tf the eonneetian and agramenti or dis- 
ngreement and repugnancy of any qf our ideas. In 
Ifcif alone it consists.** 

There can only he one objection to the juilice of 
this inference ; and that is, that the antecedent prop* 
otition from which it is inferred, seems to have some 
ambiguity : for, in the first clause of that propositioOf 
the mind is said to have no other immediaU otyeet but 
its own ideas ; in the lecondy that it has no other oh* 
ject at all; that it doesy or can contemplate ideas 
alone. 

If the word immediate in the first clause be a mere 
expletive, and be not intended to limit the generality 
of the proposition, then the two clauses will be per- 
fectly eonsistent, the second beiog only a repetition or 
Mplioation of the first ; and the inference that our 
knowledge is only conversant about ideas^ will be per« 
feetly just and logical. 

But if the word immediate in the first clause be in- 
tended to limit the general proposition* and to imply, 
that the mind has other objects besides its own ideaSf 
though no other immediate objects ; then it will not 
be true that it does or can contemplate ideas alone ; 
nor will the inference be justly drawn, that our knowl- 
edge is only conversant about ideas. 

MK Locke must either have meant his antecedent 
proposition, without any limitation by the worA tmme- 
diatCt or be must have meant to limit it by that word, 
and to signify that there are otyects of the mind which 
are not Ideas. 

The first of these suppositions appears to me most 
probable, for several reasons. 

1st, Because, when he purposely defines the word 
idea, in the introduction to the Essay, he says it is 
whatsoever is the object of the understanding when a 
man thinks ; or whatever the mind can be employed 
about in thinking. Here there is no room left for ob> 
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^eots orthe mind tliat are not ideas. The same tleRni- 
tioD is ofleo repeated lliroughout llic EsDny. Soniu- 
times, indeed, the word immedialc is adfleil. as in the 
passage now utider oonsiderarian ; but there is no In- 
timation made lliat it ought to be untlerslootl when it 
is not expressed. Now if it had really l>een bis opin- 
ho, that there are objects of thought which are not 
ideai, this definition, which is the ground work of the 
vhole Essay, would have been Ter; improper, and apt 
to mislead bis reader. 

adij', Ue has never attempted to show how tliere 
can be objects of thought, which are not immediate 
objeets; and indeed litis seems impossible. For what- 
ever the object be. the man either thinks of it, or he 
does not. Tliere is no medium between these. If he 
thinks of it, it is an immediate object of thought vhile 
lie thinks o( it. If he docs not think of it, it is no ob- 
ject of thought at all. Kver; object of thought, there- 
fore, is an immediate object of thought, and the word 
immediate, joined to objects of thought, seems to be a 
mere expletive. 

sdljr. Though Malebranche and Bishop Berkeley be- 
lieved, that we have uo ideas of miodi, or of the ope- 
rations of minds, and that we may think and reason 
about them without ideas, this was not the opinion of 
Mr. Locke. He thought that there are ideas of minds, 
and of their operations, as well as of the objects of 
aense; that the miud perceives nothing but its owo 
idcasi and that all wonls are the signs of ideas. 

A fourth reason is, tliat to suppose that he intended to 
limit the antecedent proposition b; the word intmediate, 
is to impute to him a blunder in reasoning, which 1 do 
not think Mr. Locke could have committed ; for what 
can be a more glaring paralogism than to infer, that 
since ideas are partly, though not solely, the objects 
•f thought, it u CTideBt that all our knowledge is only 
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eooTertant about them. If» on the oontmry^ ho meant 
that ideas are the only objects of thought, then the eon- 
elnsion drawn is perfeotly just and obvious ; and he 
might Tery well say^ that mnce it if iieas only that the 
mind does or can contemplatCf it is evident that our 
knowledge is only conversant about them. 

As to the eonolusion itself, I have only to observet 
that though he extends it only to what he ealls knowl- 
edge, and not to what he ealls judgment, there is the 
same reason for extending it to both. 

It is true of judgment, as well as of knowledge, that 
it ean only be conversant about objects of the mind, or 
about things which the mind can contemplate. Judg- 
ment, as well as knowledge supposes the conception 
of the object about which we judge ; and to judge of 
oldeets that never were nor can be objects of the mind. 
It evidently impossible. 

This therefore we may take for granted, that tf 
knowledge be conversant about ideas only, because 
there is no other object of the mind, it must be no less 
certain* that judgment is conversant about ideas onlyi 
for the same reason, 

Mr. Locke adds, as the result of his reasoning, knowl- 
edge then seems to me to be nothing bat the percep- 
tion of the connection and agreemeot, or disagreement 
and repugnancy, of any of our ideas. In this alone 
it consists. 

This is a very important poin^ not only on its own 
account, but on account of its necessary connection with 
Ins system concerning ideas, which is such, as that 
both must stand or fail together ; for if there is any 
part of human knowledge which does not consist in 
the perception of the agreement or disagreement of 
ideas, it must foUoWf that there are objects of thought 
and of contemplation which are not ideas. 
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This pointy therefore, deserves to be carefully ex- 
amined. "With this view, let us first attend to its mean- 
ing, which I think can hardly be mistaken, though it 
may need some explication. 

£Yery point of knowledge^ and cYcry judgment is 
expressed by a proposition, wherein something is af* 
firmed or denied of the subject of the proposition. 

By perceiving the connection or agreement of two 
ideas, I conceive is meant perceiving the truth of aa 
affirmative proposition, of which the subject and pred- 
icate are ideas. In like mauner^ by perceiving the 
disagreement and repugnancy of any two ideas, I con- 
ceive is meant perceiving the truth of a negative prop- 
osition, of which both subject and predicate are ideas. 
This I take to be the only meaning the words can heart 
and it is confirmed by what Mr. Locke says in a passage 
already quoted in this chapter, that ^* the mind, taking 
its ideas to agree or disagree, is the same as taking 
any proposition to be true or false." Therefore, if 
the definition of knowledge given by Mr. Locke be a 
just one, the subject, as well as the predicate of everj 
proposition, by which any point of knowledge is ex- 
pressedy must be an idea, and can be nothing else ; and 
the same must hold of every proposition by which judg* 
ment is expressed, as has been shown above. 

Having ascertained the meaning of this definition 
of human knowledge, we are next to consider how far 
it is just. 

1st, I would observe, that if the word idea be takeo 
in the meaning which it had at first among ^be Py- 
thagoreans and Platonists, and if by knowledge be 
meant only abstract and general knowledge, which I 
believe Mr. Locke had chiefiy in his view, I think the 
proposition is true, that such knowledge consists sole- 
ly in perceiving the truth of propositions whose subjeet 
and predicate are ideas. 

VOL. III. 16 
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By ideu bere I mean tbiogt eooeeiTed abstrMtlj, 
without regard to their existenoe. We eommoBly eaU 
them abstraet notions, abstract eoaeeptions, abstract 
ideas; the Peripatetics called them nnifersals; and 
the Platonists, who knew no other ideas, called them 
ideas withont addition. 

Such ideas are both subject and predicate in CTcry 
proposition which expresses abstraet l^nowledge. 

The whole body of pure mathematics is an abstract 
science ; and in CTcry mathematical proposition, both 
subject and predicate are Ideas, in the sense aboTC ex- 
plained. TbuSf when I say the side of a square is not 
commensurable to its diagonal ; in this propositios 
the tide and the diagonal of a square are the SQbjfeetSy 
Ibr being a relatirc proposition it must bare two sub- 
jects. A square, its side, and its diagonal, are ideas, 
•r universals; they are not individuals, but things 
yredicable of many individuals. Existence is not in- 
duded in their definition, nor in the conception we form 
of them. The predicate of the proposition is eom* 
mensurable, which roust be an universal, as the pred- 
icate of every proposition is so. In other branches 
of l^nowlcdge many abstract truths may be found, but« 
for the most part, mixed with others that are not ab* 
street. 

I add, that I apprehend that what is strictly called 
demonstrative evidence, is to be found in abstract 
knowledge only. This was the opinion of Aristotle^ 
of Plato, and f think of all the ancient philosophers; 
and I believe in this they judged right. It is true, we 
often meet with demonstretion in astronomy, in me- 
chanics, and in other branches of naturel philosophy; 
but I believe we shall always find that such demon- 
stretions, are grounded upon principles or suppositions, 
which have neither intuitite nor demonstratife evi- 
dence. 
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Thus wheD we demonstrate, that the path of a pro- 
jectile in vacuo is a parabola, ive suppose that it is 
acted upoD with the same force, and in the same di« 
reotion through its whole path hy gravity. This it 
not intuitivelj known, nor is it demonstrable : and in 
the demonstration, we reason from the laws of motion, 
which are principles not capable of demonstration, but 
grounded on a different kind of evidence. 

Ideas, in the sense above explained, are creatures 
of the mind ; they are fabricated by its rational pow- 
ers ; we know their nature and their essence ; for they 
are nothing more than they are conceived to be : and 
because they are perfectly known, we can reason about 
them with the highest degree of evidence* 

And as they are not things that exist, but things 
conceived, they neither have place nor time^ nor are 
they liable to change. 

When we say that they are in the mind, this can 
mean no more but that they are conceived by the mindf 
or that they are objects of thought. The act of con* 
oeiving them is no doubt in the mind ; the things con- 
oeived have no place, because they have no existence. 
Thus a circle, considered abstractly, is said figurative- 
ly to be in the mind of him that conceives it ; but in 
no other sense than the city of London or the kingdom 
of France is said to be in his mind when he thinks of 
those objects. 

Place and time belong to finite things that exists but 
not to things that are barely conceived. They may be 
objects of conception to intelligent beings in every phioe^ 
and at all times. Hence the Pythagoreans and Platon- 
ists were led to think that they are eternal and omni** 
present. If they had existenee, they must be so ^ for 
they have no relation to any one place or time^ which 
they have not to every place and to every time. 
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iflmmtably true. Like the ideas about whiob they are 
emversant, they hare no relatioa to time or place, no 
dqpendenee upon existence or change. That the an- 
l^s of a plane triangle are equal to two right angles, 
always was and always will be Irncf though no triangle 
had e>er existed. 

The same may be said of all abstract truths. On 
that account they haye often been called eternal 
truths : and for the same reasoUf the Pythagoreans 
mseribed eternity to the ideas about which they are 
eOBTcrsant lliey may Tery properly be called neces- 
sary truths ; because it is impossible they should not 
be true at all times and in all places. 

Such is the nature of all truth that can be discoTcr- 
ed» by perceiving the agreements and disagreements of 
iieas^ when we take that word in its primitifc sense. 
And that Mr. Locke, in his definition of knowledge, 
had chiefly in his view abstract truths, we may be led 
to think from the examples he gives to illustrate it 

But there is another great class of truths, which are 
not abtitract and necessary, and therefore cannot be 
perceived in the agreements and disagreements of ideas. 
These are all the truths we know concerning the real 
existCDce of things ; the truth of our own existence ; 
of the existence of other things, inanimate, animal, and 
rational, and of their various attributes and relations. 

These truths may be called contingent truths. I 
except only the existence and attributes of the Supreme 
Being, whieh is the only necessary truth I know regard- 
ing existence. 

All other beings that exist, depend for their exist- 
ence, and all that belongs to it, upon the will and power 
of the first cause ; therefore neither their existence, 
nor their nature, nor any thing that befals them^ is nec- 
essary, but contingent. 
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Bill allbon^h the i-xistencp oT tlie Doity be otccssa- 
r^t I appirhead wc can only deduce it rrom coTi1iiit>rnt 
truths. The only ai^uments for Ihe esiatcnce of a 
Deity wliicli T am nble to comprebend, are ^rnunded 
upon the knowlrdgc of my own exiatencc. and iheex- 
ittence of othcrftoilo beings. Bat these are contingent 
truths. 

1 bpIieTe. therefore, that by perceiving agreement! 
and tlittngreements of ideas, nn contingent tralh what- 
soever can he known, nor the real existence of any 
thhig. not even our own existence, nor the e^ciatence 
of a Deity, whieh is a necessary truth. Thus I have 
endeavoured to show what knowledge may, and what 
cannot he attained, hy perceiving the agreements and 
disagreements of ideas, when we take Ibat word in its 
pritnitire sense. 

We are, in the next place, to oonsider, whether 
knowledge oon<iigls in perceiving Ihe agreement or His- 
agreement of ideas, taking iSras in any of the sensea in 
vhich the word is used by Mr. Locke and other modern 
philosophers. 

1st, Very often the word idea is used so, that (obftve 
the idea of any thing is a per<phrniri« for conceiving it. 
In this sense, an idea is not an object of tliooght, it 
is thought itself. It is the act of the mind hy which 
tre conceive any object. And it is evident that tbU 
eould not be the meaning which Mr. Locke bad in view 
in his definition of knowledge. 

Sdly, A second meaning of the word idea ia that 
vhich Mr- Locke gives in the Introduction to his Es- 
flay, when he is making an apology for the frequent use 
of it. "It being that term, I think, which serves best 
to stand for whatsoever is the object of the understand- 
ing when a man (binks, or whatever it is which a man 
ean be employed aboat in thinking." 
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By this definiiioB, indeed^ eTery thing that can be 
the olyect of thought is an idea. The olyeots of our 
thoughts may, I think, be reduced to two classes. 

The first class comprehei^ds all those objects which 
we not only can think of, but which we belicTc to have 
a real existence. Such as the Creator of all things, 
and all his creatures that fall within our notice. I can 
think of the sun and moon* the earth and sea« and of 
the various animal, vegetable, and inanimate produo* 
tions with which it has pleased the bountiful Creator 
to enrioh our globe. I can think of myself, of my 
friends and acquaintance. I think of the author of 
the Essay with high esteem. These, and such as thesCf 
are objects of the understanding which we believe to 
have real existence. 

A second class of objects of the understanding which 
a man may be employed about in tbinkingf are things 
which we either believe never to have existed, or which 
we think of without regard to their existence. 

Thus, I can think of Don Quixote* of the island of 
Laputa, of Oceana, and of Utopia, which I believe 
never to have existed. Every attribute, every speciesi 
and every genus of things, considered abstractly, with« 
out any regard to their existence or non-existence, may 
be an object of the understanding. 

To this second class of objects of the understanding, 
the name of idea does very properly belong, according 
to the primitive sense of the word, and I have already 
considered what knowledge does, and what does not con- 
sist in perceiving the agreements and disagreements of 
such ideas. 

But if we take the word idea in so extensive a sense 
as to comprehend, not only the second, but also the 
first class of objects of the understanding, it will un- 
doubtedly be true, that all knowledge consists in per- 
ceiving ^e agreements and disagreements of ideas : for 
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I H impossible that (liere van be aoy knowlettgCi an; 
I Jadgmrntf anyapinioDf true or Talsc, ^tliich is not em* 
fi^yi allii>ti( tlie ubjccts of the umU-rglantliRg- But 
Vhalsnevcr is »n olijcot of the understanding is an idea, 
aveoi-ding to tliis second menning of the word. 

Yet I till) persuaded tliat Mr. Luckc, in liis deRnttion 
of knowledge, did not mean tliat tlie word t'llea should 
extend (o all (liuse things which we ootumoaly consider 
an ahjects of the understanding. 

Thuugti bishop Berkeley bi-lievcil that sun. moon. 
Mid sturs, and all material things, aro ideas, and notfa- 
ing but ideas, Mr. Locke im nhere professes thiii opin- 
ion. Ho believed (hat we have ideas of bodies, but not 
tbat bodies are ideas, tu like luanner, he believed 
that we have ideas nf mindsr but nul that minds are 
tdeaa. When he inijuired f>o carefully into the origin 
of all our ideas, ho did not surely mean to find the ori- 
gin of whatsoever may be the object of the understand- 
ing, nor (n resolve iho origin of every thing that may 
be an object of undcrslandtng into sensation and re- 
flection. 

Sdly, Setting aside, therefore, the two meanings of 
the word idea before mentioned, as meanings wiiich 
Mr. Locke could not have in his view In the deflnitioit 
lie ^ves of knowledge, the only meaning (hat eould be 
iDtendod in this place is that ivhich I before called (he 
philosophieal meaning of (ho word idea, wbieh has a 
reference to the theory oommonly received about the 
manner in which the mind ptfreeives external objects, 
and in which it remembers and conceives objects (hal 
are not present to it. I( w a very ancient opinion* 
and has keen very generally received among philoso- 
phers, (hat we cannot perceive or think of such objects 
immediately, but by (he medium of certain images or 
ropresentatives ef thtiin really existing io the mind at 
the time. 
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To thoie images the aneienti gtve the name of ipe- 
ties and phantasmi* Modern pbilotophen haTe giTea 
them the name of ideas. «< It is e?ident/' sajs Mr. 
I^ieket book 4. obapCer4. <' the mind knows not things 
immediately* hot only by the inter?ention of the ideas 
k has of them/' And in the same paragraph he pnU 
this question : «< How shall the mind when it peroeires 
Mthing but its own ideas, know that they agree with 
tlungs themselres 7^ 

This theory I hare already eaosidered, in treating 
•f pereeption, of memory, ud of eoneeption. Tho 
vender will there find the reasons that lead me to think, 
ttat it has no solid foundation in reason, or in atten- 
tiTe refleetion upon those operations of our minds ; 
that it eontradiets the immediate dictates of our natn* 
til faeulties, whieh are of higher authority than any 
flMOfy ; that it has taken its rise from the same prej* 
■diees whieh led all the aneient philosoiAers to think, 
ttat the Deity eould not make this world without some 
eternal matter to work upon, and which led the Py- 
thagoreans and Platonists to think, that he could not 
mneeiTe the plan of the world he was to make without 
•teraal ideas really existing as patterns to work by : 
and that this theory, when its neeessary consequences 
are fairly pursued, leads to absolute skepticism, though 
those consequences were not seen by most of thephilos- 
i^ers who bare adopted it. 

I haTc no intention to repeat what has before been 
mM upon those points ; but only, taking ideas in this 
•ense, to make some obserrations upon the definition 
whidi Mr. Locke sriTcs of knowledge. 

istt If all knowledge consists in pereeiTingthe agree- 
ments and disagreements of ideas, that is, of represen- 
tative images of things existing in the mind, it obri- 
ously followst that if there be no such ideas, tl^ere can 
be no knowledge : so that, if there should be found 
good reason for idling op this philosophieal hypothesis, 
an knowledge most go nkng with it. 
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I Lope, however, il is nut 90 ; and that tliougli this 
tifpolhesis, like many otlicrst should (otter and fall 
to the ground, knowledge nill eonlinuc to stand firm* 
upon a more permanent husia. 

The cycles and epicycles of the ancient astronomers 
vere for a thousand years thought absolutely neces- 
sary to esplain the moiions of (he hoatenly hodios. 
Yet now. when all men believe them to have been mere 
fictions, astronomy has not fallen with them, but stands 
upon a more rational foundation than before. Ideas, 
or images of things existing in the mind, have for a 
longer time been thought necessary for explaining the 
operations of Ihe understanding. If they should like- 
viiB at last be found to be fictions, human knowledge 
and judgment would sutler nothing by being disengaged 
fi*om an unwieldy hypothesis. Mr. Locke surely did 
not look uiHiD the existence of ideas as a philosophical 
hypothesis, lie thought that we arc conscious of their 
existence, otherwiie he would not have made the exist- 
enoc of all oor knowledge to depend upon the existence 
of ideas. 

2dly, Supposing thia hypothesis to be true, I agree 
irith Mr. Locke, that it is an evident and necessary 
consequence that our knowledge can be conversant 
about ideas only, and must eonaist in perceiving ibeir 
attributes and relations. Fornolhingean be more eT> 
ident than this, that all knowledge, and all judgment 
and opinion, must be about things which are, or may 
bo immediate objects of our thought. What cannot 
be the object of thought, or the object of the mind in 
thinkingicannothelhe object of knowledge orof opinion. 

Every thing we can know of any object must he 
either some attribute of the object, or some relation 
it beara to some other object or objects. By the agree- 
ts and disagreements of objects, I apprehend Mr. 
w iotended to express both their attributes and 
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their relatioDs. If ideas then be the only objeets of 
thought, the oontequence is necessaryt that they matt 
be the odIj objeets of knowIedgOf and ail Imow ledge 
mast eonsist in perceiving their agreements and dis- 
agreementsy that is, their attributes and relations. 

The use I would make of this eoasequenoe, is to 
shoWf that the liypotliesis must be false, from which it 
aeeessarilj follows : for if we have anj knowledge of 
things that are not ideas, it will follow no less evident* 
Ij, that ideas are not the only objects of our thoughts. 
Mr. Locke has pointed out the eitent and limits of 
human knowledge in his fourth IfWik, with more aeen- 
caoy and judgment than any philosopher had done be- 
fore ; but he has not confined it to the agreements and 
disagreements of ideas. And I cannot help thinking, 
that a great part of that book is an evident refutation 
•f the principles laid down in the beginning of it. 

Mr. Locke did not believe that he himself was an 
ideal that his friends and acquaintance were ideas; 
that the Supreme Being, to speak with reverence, is 
an idea ; or that the sun and moon, the earth and the 
tea, and other external objects of sense, are ideas. He 
believed that ho had some certain knowledge of all 
those objects. His knowledge, therefore, did not con- 
sist solely in perceiving the agreements and disagree- 
ments of his ideas : for, surely, to perceive the exist- 
ence, the attributes, and relations of things, which are 
not ideas, is not to perceive the agreements and disar 
greements of ideas. And if things which are not ideas 
be objects of knowledge, they must be objects of 
thongiit. On the contrary, if ideas be the oidy objects 
of thought, there can be no knowledge either of our own 
existence, or of the existence of external objects, or of 
the existence of a Deity. 

Tills consequence, as far as concerns the existence 
ff external objeets of sense, was afterward deduced 
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frAm the fbeor; of ideas bj- bUliop Berkeley with tlie 
cicareit evidence ; and llitit aullior vliose ralher to 
adopt the consequence than to reject the Ibcor; on 
vliich il was grounded. But. nilli regnnl (o the exist- 
ence of our own mindit, of other minds, itnti of a Su- 
preme mind, the bishop, that he miglit avoid the con- 
eequenoe, rejected a part of (he llieorj', and maJnlainedi 
that we can think of minds, of their ulti'ihutcs and rela- 
tions, without ideas. 

Mr. Hume saw Tory clearly the consequences of this 
Iheor}-, and adapted them in his speculative uowents; 
bnt candidly acknowledges, that, in the eommon buii- 
nvHS of lifci be found himself under a neoessily of be- 
lieving with the vulgar. His Treatise of Human Na- 
ture is the only system to which the theory of ideas 
leads ; and, u my apprebonsion, is, in all Us parts, the 
Dcoessary conse<]ucnceof that theory. 

Mr. Locke, however, diil not §ee all (he consequences 
oftbat theory ; he adopted it wilhout doubt or exami- 
nation, carried along by (be stream of pbilotopbers 
that wont before him ; and his judgment and good 
sense have led him to say many things, and to belicre 
many (biogs (hat cannot be reconciled to it. 

He not only believed his owu existence, the exist- 
ence of external things, and the extstenco of a Deity; 
but be baa shown very justly how we cone by the 
knowledge of these existem^cs. 

* It might here be expeotei), that be should have 
pointed oat the agreements and digagrecments of ideas 
from which these existences are declaoed ; but this is 
impossible, and he has not even attcnipled it. 

Our own existence, he observes, we Unaw hituUirt' 
ly; but this intuition is not a perception of the agree- 
ment or disagreement of ideas ; for the subject of (be 
propoffUion, i txiat, is not an idea, but a person. 
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The knowledge of extetnal objeeti of senset he ob- 
•enreiy we can have only by $en$aHon. This sensation 
ho afterward expresses more clearlj by the testimony 
qf our senses f which are the proper and sole judges of 
Uds thing; mhos^itetiimony is the greatest assurance we 
ems possibly have, and to wldch our faculties can attain. 
This is perfeody agreeable to the oommon sense of 
mankind^ and is perfectly understood by those who 
never heard of the theory of ideas. Our senses testify 
immediately the existeneoy and many of the attributes 
and relations of eitemal material beings ; and» by our 
eoastitution, we rely with assurance upon their tes- 
timonyt without seeking a reason for doing so. This 
asturaneey Mr. Loeke aeknowledges» deserves the name 
of knowledgCL But those external things are not ideaSf 
Bor are their attributes and relations the agreements 
and disagreements of ideast but the agreements and 
diMigreements of ihingB whieh are not ideas. 

To reconcile this to the theory of idcas» Mr. Locke 
says, that it is the actual receiving qf ideas from with- 
oiil, that groes us notice of the existence of those exter* 
fiol things. 

Thist if understood literally, would lead us back to 
the doctrine of Aristotlcy that our ideas* or species^ 
eome from without fh>m the external objects, and are 
the image or form of those olgeots. But Mr. Locke, 
I believe, meant no more by it, but that our ideas of 
sense must have a cause, and that we are not the cause 
of them ourselves. 

Bishop Berkeley acknowledges all this, and shows 
very clearly, that it does not afford the least shadow 
of reason for the belief of any material object. Nay, 
that there can be nothing external that has any resem- 
Uance to our ideas but the ideas of other minds. 

It is evident, therefore, that the agreements and dis- 
agreements of ideas can give us no knowledge of the 
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eeotaay material thing. If aoj' knowledge can 
be attained of tilings which are not ideas, that knowl- 
edge ii a perception of agreoments and disagrcemcats, 
not of ideas, hut of things that are not ideas. 

As to Iho existenoe of a Deit;, though Mr. I/>cko 
vas aware that Dea Cartes) and manj' after him* Itad 
attempted to prove it mcrct; from the agreements and 
disagreements of ideas; ytst " he thought it an ill way 
of establishing that truth, anil silencing Atheists, to 
lay the whole stress of so important a point upon that 
BoIe foundation." And lliereforo he proves this point 
with great strength and solidit}', from oar own exist- 
ence, and the existence of th« sensible parts of the ani- 
Terse. By memoryt Mr. Loeke says, wc have the 
knowledge of the past existence of several things: but 
all conception of past existence, as well as of external 
exifitcncei is irreconcilcable to the theory of ideas : 
because it supposes that there ma; be immediate ob- 
jects of tbonght, which are not ideas presently existing 
in the niiod. 

i eoncludc, therefore, that if we have any knowledge 
of our own existence, or of the existence of what we 
see about us, or of the existence of a Supreme Being; 
or if we bare any knowledge of things past by memory, 
that knowledge cannot consist in perceiTiiig the agree- 
ments and disagreements of ideas. 

This conclusion! indeed, is evident of itself: for if 
knowledge consists solely in the perception of the 
agreement or ilisugreement of ideas, there can be no 
Imowlcdgc of any propositioa which does not express 
lomo agreement or disagreement of ideas ; conse- 
quently there can be no knowledge of any proposition ; 
which expresses either the existence, or Iho attributes 
or relations of things, which arc not ideas. If there- 
fore the theory of ideas bo true, there can be no 
knowledge of any thing but of ideas. Aaip on (be 
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•Iber band, if we ha?e any knowledge of anj thing be- 
tidet ideas, that theory must be false. 

There ean be no Icnowledge, no judgmentf or opin* 
Jon about things whieh are not immediate olyeots of 
thought. This I talee to be self-evident. If* therefore^ 
ideas be the only immediate ol^eets of thoaght, they 
must be the only things in nature of whieh we ean ba?e 
any khowledge, and about which we ean hare any judg- 
ment or opinion. 

This neeessary oonsequenee of the eommon doetrino 
of ideas Mr. Hume saw* and has made endeat in hii 
Treatise of Hunan Nature ; but the use he made of it 
was not to orerturn the theory with whieh it is neoes- 
iarily eoaneeted, but to orerturn all knowledge, and to 
leare no ground to belie?e any thing whatsoe?er. If 
Mr. Loeke had seen this eonsequenoey there is reason 
to think that he would have made another use of it. 

That a man of Mr. Loeke's JodgnMat and penetra* 
tion did not pereeire a consequence so erident, seems 
indeed very strange; and I know no other aeeonnt that 
ean be given of it but this, that the ambiguity of 
the word idea has misled bim in this* as in several other 
fastanees. Having at first defined ideas to be whatso- 
ever is the object of the understanding when we think, 
he takes it very often in that unlimited sense ; and so 
every thing that can bean object of thought is an idea. 
At other times, he uses the word to signify certain rep- 
resentative images of things in the mind^ which phi- 
losophers have supposed to be immediate objects of 
thought. At other times, things conceived abstraetly» 
without r^^rd to their existence, are called ideas. 
Philosophy is much indebted to Mr. Locke for hie 
observations on the abuse of words. It is pity he did 
not apply these observations to the word idea^ the arabi« 
gnity and abuse of which has vei7 much hurt his ezcel- 
kal Essay. 
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There are some other opinions of philosophers eon- 
<ieming judgment^ of which I think it unnecessary to 
say mueh. ^ 

Mr. Hyme sometimes adopts Mr. Locke's opinion^ 
that it is the perception of the agreement or disagree- 
ment of our ideas ; sometimes he maintains, that 
judgment and reasoning resolve themselyes into con- 
ception, and are nothing but particular if ays of con- 
ceiying objects ; and he says, that an opinion or belief 
may most accurately be defined, a lively idea related tOy 
or associated with a present impression- Treatise of 
Human Nature^ yoI. i. page 172. 

I have endeavoured before, in the first chapter of 
this Essay, to show that judgment is an operation of 
mind specifically distinct from the bare conception of 
an object. I have also considered his notion of belief^ 
in treating of the theories concerning memory. 

Dr. Hartly says, <<That assent and dissent must 
come under the notion of ideas, being only those very 
complex interna] feelings which adhere by association 
to such clusters of words as are called propositions in 
general^ or affirmations and negations in particular.'^ 

This^ if I understand its meaning, agrees with the 
opinion of Mr. Hume above mentioned^ and has there- 
fore been before considered. 

Dr. Priestly has given another definition ot judg- 
ment. ** It is nothing more than the perception of the 
universal concurrence, or the perfect coincidence of 
two ideas ; or the want of that concurrence or coinci^ 
dence.'' This I think coincides with Mr. Locke's defi- 
nitioui and therefore has been already considered. 

There are many particulars which deserve to be 
known, and which might very properly be considered 
in this Essay on judgment; concerning the various 
kinds of propositions by which our judgments are ex- 
pressed ; their subjects and predicates ; their conver- 

TOjL. lu. 18 
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uooB and oppositions : but as these are to be found in 
areiy system of logic from Aristotle down to the pres- 
ent age» I think it unnecessary to swell this Essay with 
the repetition of what has been said so often. The re- 
asarks which hare occurred to me upon what is com- 
■Minly said on these points, as well as upon the art of 
qrllogism ; the utility of the school logict and the im- 
provements that may be made in it» will be found in a 
■hort account of Aristotle's Logic, with remarks, toL i. 
Lord Kames has honoured it with a place in his Sketches 
of t|ie Hittoi7 of Man. 
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0¥ FIBST FBIirCIFlAS IK GENEBA]^ 

One of the most important distinctions of our jodg* 
ments is^ that some of them are intuitiyOf others ground- 
ed on argument. 

It is not in our power to judge as we will. The judg- 
ment is carried along necessarily by the evidence, real 
or seeming, which appears to us at the time. But in 
propositions that are submitted to our judgment, there 
is this great difference ; some are of such a nature that 
a man of ripe understanding may apprehend them dis- 
tinctiy, and perfectly understand their meaning with- 
out finding himself under any necessity of believing 
them to be true or false^ probable or improbable. The 
judgment remains in suspense, until it is inclined to one 
side or another by reasons or arguments. 

But there are other propositions which are no soon- 
er understood than they are believed. The judgment 
fbllows the apprehension of them necessarily^ and both 
are equally the work of nature, and the result of our 
original powers. There is no searching for evidence ; 
no weighing of arguments ; the proposition is not de- 
duced or inferred from another ; it has the light of 
truth in itself^ and has no occasion to borrow it from 
another. 

Propositions of the last kind, when they are used ia 
matters of science^ have commonly been called axioms; 
and on whatever occasion they are used, are oalledJ!r^ 
frinciples, principUa of common sense^ common notionSf 
setf-evident truths. Cicero calls them naturce ju* 
dicta, judieia communihus hominum sensihus infixa. 
Lord Shaftesbury expresses them by the words, nahi- 
ral knowledge f fundamental reason, and common sen^e. 
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What has been said^ I thinkt is lufBolent to distin- 
guish first principles, or intuitive JudgmeDts, from 
those which may be ascribed to the power of reasoning ; 
nor is it a just objection against this distiootioD, that 
there may be some judgments eoneemiDg which wo 
BUiy be dubious to which class they oii|^t to be refer- 
red. There is a real distinction betweeo pertoos with- 
in the house, and those that are without ; yet it may 
be dubious to which the man belongs that stands upon 
the threshold. 

The power of reasoning, that is of drawing m eonein* 
•ion from a chain of premises, may with some proprie* 
ty be called an art <« All reasoning*" says Mr. Locke, 
^is search and easting about, and requires paint 
and application.*' It resembles the power of walking, 
which is acquired by use and exercise. Nature prompts 
to it, and has given the power of acquiring it ; but 
srast be aided by finequent exercise before we are aUe 
to walk. After repeated eflbrts, much stumbling, and 
many falls, we learn to walk ; and it is in a similar 
manner that we learn to reason. 

But the power of judging in self-evident proposi- 
tions, which are clearly understood, may be compared 
to the power of swallowing our food. It is purely 
natural* and therefore common to the learned, and the 
nnleamed ; to the trained, and the untrained : it re- 
quires ripeness of understanding, and fireedom from 
prejudice, but nothing else. 

I take, it for granted, that there are self-evident 
principles. Nobody, I think, denies it. And if any 
man were so skeptical as to deny that there is any 
proposition that is self-evident, I see not bow it wouM 
be possible to convince him by reasoning. 

But yet there seems to be great diflbrenoe of opin- 
ions among philosophers about first principles. What 
one takes to be self-evident, another labours to pnrrt 

by argumentsi and a third denies altogether. 
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Tfausy before the timeof Dcs Cartes^ it was taken 
for a first priDciple, that there is a sun and a moon^ an 
earth and sea, which really exist, whether we think of 
them or not Des Cartes thought that the existence 
of those things ought to be proved by argument; and 
in this he has been folkwed by Malebranche, Arnauhli 
and Locke. They hare all laboured to prove^ by rerj 
weak reasoning, the existence of external objects of 
sense; and Berkeley, and HumOf sensible of the weak- 
ness of their arguments, have been led to deny their 
existence altogether. 

The ancient philosophers granted, that all knowl* 
edge must be grounded on first principles, and that there 
is no reasoning without them. The Peripatetic philos- 
ophy was redundant rather than deficient in first pria* 
eiples. Perhaps the abuse of them in that ancient sys* 
tem may have brought them into discredit in modem 
times ; for as the best things may be abused, so that 
abuse is apt to give a disgust to the thing itself; and 
as one extreme often leads into the opposite, this seeoM 
to have been the case in the respect paid to first priB* 
oiples in ancient and in modern times. 

Des Caries thought one principle, expressed in one 
word cogitOy a sufficient foundation for his whole sys* 
temf and asked no more. 

Mr. Locke seems to think firtft praeiides oi very 
small use. Knowledge consisting, according to himt 
in the perception of the agreement or disagreement of 
our ideas ; when we have clear ideas, and are able to 
compare them together, we may always fisibrioate first 
principles as often as we have occasion for them. 
Such difibrences we find among philos<^ers about first 
prineiples. 

It is likewise a question of some moment, whether 
the difierences among men about first principles can 
be brought to any issue 2 When» in disputes^ one man 
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maiDtaini that to be a first prinoiplof irhich another de- 
niesy eommoAly both parties appeal to eommon ntnw^, 
and so the matter rests. NoWt is there no way of dit- 
eassiog this appeal 7 Is there no mark or oriteriooy 
^ whereby first prineiples that are trnly saohf may ba 

distinguished from those that assume the eharaoter 
without a just title 7 I shall humbly ofibr in the follow- 
ing propositions what appears to me to be agreeable 
to truth in these matters, always ready to change my 
opinion upon convietion. 

±Bi, Firsty I hold it to be certain* and eren demonstra- 
Ue, that all knowledge got by reasoning must be built 
upon first principles. 

This is as certain as that erery house must hare a 
foundation. The power of reasonings in thb respectf 
resembles the mechanical powers or engines ; it must 
hare a fixed point to rest upon* otherwise it spends its 
force in the air* and produces no effbet. 

When we examine, in the way of analysis, the evi- 
dence of any propositioUy either we find it self-evident, 
or it rests upon one or more propositions that support 
it. The same thing may be said of the propositions 
that support it ; and of those that support them, as fiir 
back as we can go. But we cannot go back in this 
track to infinity. "Where then must this analysis stop ? 
It is evident that it must stop only when we come to 
propositions, which support all that are built upon 
them, but are themselves supported by noncy that h, 
to self-evident propositions. 

Let us again consider a synthetical proof of any 
kind, where we begin with the premises, and pursue 
a train of consequences, until we come to the last con- 
clusion, or thing to be proved. Here we must be- 
gin, either with self-evident propositions, or with such 
as have been already proved. When the last is the 
case, the proof of the propositionsi thus assumed, is a 
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^** pert of our proof; anil the proof is dcDcicntwifhout it 
Suppose ttieo the tlvficiency eupplied, and the prool' 
oompJeted, is il no! evideal that it must set out with 
self-evident propositionsi and that (he whole evidence 
must rest upon them! So thai it appears lobe demoa- 
itrnble that, without first prineiplea, analytical reason- 
ing eould have no end, and sjnlhedcal reasoning couhl 
have no beginning; and that everj' conclusion got by 
reasoning must rest with its whole weight upon first 
priuciplcB, as the building does upon its foundation. 
' Sdlf, A second proposition is, that some first princi- 

ples yield conclusions that are certain, others suoh aa 
are probable, in various degrees, from the highest prob- 
ability to the lowest. 

In just reasoning) tbe strength or weakness of the 
oonclusion will always correspond to that of iho prin- 
ciples on which it is grounded. 

In a matter of testimony, it is self-evident, that the 
testimony of two is better than Ihat of one, supposing 
I them equal ia eharacter, and in their means of knowl- 

edge; yet the single testimony may bo true, and that 
i which is preferred to it may be false. 
When an csperiment has succeeded in several trials, 
and the circumstances have been marked with care, 
there is a self-evident probability of its succeeding in M 
new trial ; bot there is no certainty. The probabilitjrjjH 
in some cases, is much greater than in others ; ftrrimiinjB 
in some caseS) it is much easier to obnerve all the oipJV 
eumstanceslhat may have Influence upon the event tbaa*^ 
I in others. And it is possible, that, after many esperi* 

I menls made with care, our expectation may be frus- 
I traled in a succeeding one, hy the variation of some 
I circumstance that has not, or perhaps could not be i 

observed. M 

t Sir Isaac >tew(on has laid it down as a Grst prinoii^M 
natural philosophy, that a property which has hctal 
■at 1 J 
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found in all bodioi upon irhioh if e have had aeoess to 
make experiments, and which has always been found 
in ito quantity to be in exact proportion to the quanti- 
ty of matter in every body, ii to be held as an univer- 
sal property of matter. 

This prineiple, as far as I know» has never been eall- 
ed in question. The evidence we havot that all mat* 
ter is divisible, moveable, solid, and inert, is resolva- 
ble into this principle ; and if it be not true^ we eannot 
have any rational conviction that all matter has those 
properties* From the same principle that great man 
has shown, that we have reason to eondudei that all 
bodies gravitate toward each other. 

This principle, however, has not that Und of evi- 
dence which mathematical axioms have. It is not a 
necessary truth whose contrary is impossible ; nor did 
sir Isaac ever conceive it to be such. And if it should 
ever be found, by just experiments* that there is any 
paK in the composition of some bodies which has not 
gravity, the fact, if duly ascertained, must be admitted 
as an exception to the general law of gravitation. 

In games of chance, it is a first principle, that every 
side of a die has an equal chance to be turned up ; and 
that, in a lottery every ticket has an equal chance of 
being drawn out. From such first principles as theses 
which are the best we can have in such matters, wo 
may deduce, by demonstrative reasoning, the preoiso 
degree of probability of eveiy event in such games. 

But the principles of all this accurate and profound 
reasoning can never yield a certain conclusion, it being 
impossible to supply a defect in the first principles by 
any accuracy in the reasoning that is grounded upon 
them. As water, by its gravity, can rise no higher 
in its course than the fountain, however artfully it 
be conducted ; so no conclusion of reasoning can havo 
a greater degree of evidence than the fint principles 
flrom which it is drawn. 
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From these initances, it U cviileot, that as there are 
aonie first principles that >ielil oonclusioas of abaoluta 
certaiat; ; bo there are olbera (hat can only yield prob- 
able conolusiuiis ; and (hal the lowest degree of prob< 
ftbiliry must he grountled oo Gr5l principles as well at 
•bvoluie cerlainl>. 

Sdly, A third proposition is, (hat it would contribute 
gtvally lo tbe stHbility of human knowledge, and von* 
aequently lo the iiiiproTemenl of it. if the first prioei- 
ples upon which (he various parts of it are grounded 
were pointed out and ascertained. 

We have ground to think so, both from facts, and 
from the nature of the thing. 

There are two branotics of human knowledge, in 
which this method has been followed, to wit. iiialbe*^ 
inatics and natural pliiloiophy ; in mafhemalics, as fu 'J 
back as we have books. I( Ih in this science only, Ihat^ J 
for more than (wo thousand years since it began t< 
cuUivat«d, we find no Beets, no contrary systems, '. 
hardly any disputes ; or, if (here have been disf 
they have ended as soon as the aDimosity of parties sub- 
sided, and have never been again revived. The science, 
OBoe firmly established upon the foundi;tion of a few . 
asioniB and definitions, as upon a rock, has grown fi 
age to age, so as to become the loftiest and (h* tuoil 
totid fabric (hat human reason can boast. 

Na(oi>al philosophy, (ill less (Imn two hundred yeari 
ago. remained in (be same fluotualing state with tl 
other sciences. Bvery new syatem pulled up the o 
by (tie roots. The sys(eRi builders, indeed, were al- 
ways willing (o acccp( uf (he aid of first principles, 
when (tiey were of their side ; but finding them insuf- 
ficient to support the fabric which their imaginalion 
had i-aised, (hey wero only brought in as auxiliariei, 
and so intermixed with ooqjeotures, and with lame in- 
duetions, that their Bystemi were like Kebuchadoez- 

▼OL. ni. 19 
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zar*s imagey inrhose feet were partly of iron and part- 
ly of clay. 

Lord QiM^oii first delineated the only solid founda- 
tion on whioli natural philosophy ean be built; and sir 
Isaao Newton reduoed the prineiples laid down by Ba- 
oon into three or four axioms^ which he calls rq^te 
fhiloMphatM. From these» together with the phe* 
nomena observed by the senses, which he likewise lays 
down as first principles^ he deduces, by strict reason- 
mgf the propositions contained in the third book of his 
Frincipia, and in his Optics ; and by this means has 
raised a fabric in those two branches of natural philos- 
ophy, which is not liable to be shaken by doubtful dis- 
putation, but stands immoyeable upon the basis of self- 
evident principles. 

This fabric has been carried on by the accessioii 
of new discoveries ; but is no more snlgeet to revolu* 
tions. 

The disputes about nuLieria prima, substantial forms, 
nature's abhorring a vacuum, and bodies having no 
gravitation in their proper place, are now no more. 
The builders in this work are not put to the neces- 
sity of holding a weapon in one hand while they build 
with the other ; their whole employment is to carry 
on the work. 

Yet it seems to be very probable, that if natural 
philosophy had not been reared upon this solid foun- 
dation of self-evident principles, it would have been 
to this day a field of battle, wherein every inch of 
ground would have been disputed, and nothing fixed 
and determined. 

I acknowledge, that mathematics and natural philo8« 
ophy, especially the former, have this advantage of 
moKt other sciences, that it is less difficult to form dis- 
tinct and determinate conceptions of the olgects about 
which they are empbyod j bat as this diffiouUy is not 
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insuperable, it affords a good reason^ indeed^ ifrhy other 
sciences should have a longer infancy ; but no reason 
at all why they may not at last arrive at maturity, by 
the same steps as those of quicker growth. 

The facts I have mentioned may therefore lead us to 
conclude, that if in other branches of philosophy the 
first principles were laid down* as has been done in 
mathematics and natural philosophy, and the subse- 
quent conclusions grounded upon them, this would 
make it much more easy to distinguish what is solid 
and well supported from the vain fictions of human 
fancy. 

But laying aside facts, the nature of the thing leads 
to the same conclusion. 

For when any system is grounded upon first princi- 
ples, and deduced regularly from them, we have a 
thread to lead us through the labyrinth. The judgment 
has a distinct and determinate object. The heteroge- 
neous parts being separated, can be examined each by 
itself. 

The whole system is reduced to axioms, definitionsji 
and deductions. These are materials of very different 
nature, and to be measured by a very different standard ; 
and it is much more easy to judge of each, taken by it- 
self, than to judge of a mass wherein they are kneaded 
together without distinction. Let us consider how we 
judge of each of them. 

1st, As to definitions, the matter is very easy. Tliey 
relate only to words, and differences about them may 
produce different ways of speaking, but can never pro- 
duce different ways of thinking, while every man keeps 
to his own definitions. 

But as there is not a more plentiful source of falla- 
cies in reasoning than men's using the same word some- 
times in one sense and at other times in another, the 
best means of preventing such fallaciei^ or of detecting 



them wheD they are ooromittedy it deSoilioni of wordi 
mt aoeuinte as ean be given. 

£dly« At to deduetioDt drawn from prineipIeB grant- 
ed on both BideSf I do not aoe how they ean long be a 
matter of dispute among men who are not blinded bj 
prejndioe or partiality : for the rales of reasoning by 
whieh infereaees may be drawn from premises hare 
been for two thousand years fixed with great nnanimity. 
No man pretends to dispute the rules of reasoning laid 
down by Aristotlof and repeated by every writer in di* 
aleeties. 

And we may observe by the way* that the reason 
why logieians have been so unanimous in determining 
the rales of reasoning* from Aristotle down to this day, 
■eems to be, that they were by that great genius rais« 
edf in a seientifie manner* from a few definitions and 
axioms. It may further be observedf that when meo 
diflbr about a deduetion* whether it follows from eer- 
tain premises* this I think is always owing to their dif- 
fering about some first principle. I shall ezplab this 
bv an example. 

Suppose thatf from a thing having begun to exist, 
one man infers that it must have had a eause ; another 
man does not admit the inference. Here it is evident, 
that the first takes it for a self-evident principle* that 
every thing which begins to exist must have a eause ; 
the other does not allow this to be self-evklent. Let 
them settle this point, and the dispute will be at an 
end. 

Thus I think it appears, that in matters of science, 
if the terms be properly explained* the first principle! 
upon which the reasoning is grounded be laid down and 
exposed to examination* and the conclusions regularly 
deduced from them* it might be expected* that men of 
candour and capacity* who love truth, and have patience 
to examine things eooUy, might come to unaaimi^ with 
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rcganl to tiie force oF Ifae dcdactinDs. aud tliat their 
diB«!r«aucB might be reduced to thouo Oiey may have 
about first pcineijilcH. 

4tlil;^, A fuurtb |»roposition >a, that nature has not left 
UB deslilute of meaus wliei-ebj' the candid and hoDcat 
pariuf BiaDkindina}' be brought louaaniniiij' wheoth^ 
bup^ien to differ abuut first principles. 

AVben men ditfor about tbiogs that nre taken to be 
Ami prinuipleB or self-cvideur ti-tilhs, rraRoning seema 
to be at an end. Each parij appeals to comiuon sense. 
^\'hen one oiau's common scute gives one dcterniinaliODi 
Another roan's a contrary deiermination, there seemi 
to be no i-emed^ but to leave crery man to enjoji bit 
own opinion. This is a common observation, and I be- 
lieve ajust one* if it he righlly understood. 

It is in vain to reason with a man who denies the 
first principles on which the reasoning is grounded. 
Thus, it would be in vain to attempt the proof of a prop- 
osition in Euclid to a man who denies the axioms. In- 
deed, we ought never to reason with men who deaj 
first principles from ohatinacy and unwillingDesa to 
field lo reason. 

But is it not possible, that men who reall; love troth, 
and are open to conviction, may differ about first prin- 
ciples ? 

1 think it is possible, and (hat it cannot, withont great 
van! of charily, be denied to be postible. 

'n'hen this happens, every man who believeB that 
there is a real distinction between truth and error, and 
that the faculties wbieb God has given us are not in their 
nature fallaeious, must be eonvinoed (hat there is a de- 
fect, or a perversion of judgment on the one side or (be 
other. 

A man of candour and humility will, in such a ease* 
urally suspect bis own judgment, so far as to 
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be desirous to enter into a serioas examinationt eren 
of what he has long held as a first prinoiple. He will 
think it not impossible^ that although his heart be up- 
right, his judgment may ha?e been peryertedt by edu- 
eation, by authority, by party zeal, or by some other of 
tbe eommon eauses oferror, from the influenoe of which 
neither parts nor integrity exempt the human under- 
standing. 

In suoh a state of mind, so amiable, and so becoming 
erery good man, has nature left him destitutr of any 
rational means by which he may be enabled, eitlier to 
correct his judgment if it be wrong, or to confirm it if 
it be right ? 

I hope it is not so. I hope that, by the means which 
nature has furnished, controrersies about first prin- 
ciples may be brought to an issue, and that the real 
krers of truth may come to unanimity with regard to 
them. 

It iff true, that, in other contrororsies, the process 
by which the truth of a proposition is discovered, or 
its falsehood detected, is, by showing its necessary 
connection with first principles, or its repugnancy to 
them. It is true, likewise, that when the controver- 
sy is, whether a proposition be itself a first principle, 
this process cannot be applied. The truth, therefore, 
in controversies of this kind, labours under a peculiar 
disadvantage. But it has advantages of another kind 
to compensate this. 

1st, For, in the first place, in such controversies^ 
every man is a competent judge; and therefore it is 
difficolt to impose upon mankind. 

To judge of first principles, requires no more than a 
sound mind free from prej udice, and a distinct conception 
of the question. The learned and the unlearned, the 
philosopher and the day labourer, are upon a level, and 
pass the same judgment^ when they are not misled 
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by some bias, or taught to renounce their understand- 
ing from some mistaken religious principle. 

In matters beyond the reach of common understand- 
ing, the many are led by the few, and willingly yield to 
their authority. But, in matters of common sense^ the 
few must yield to the many* when local and temporary 
prejudices are removed. No man is now moved by the 
subtile arguments of Zeno against motionf though per- 
haps he knows not how to answer them. 

The ancient skeptical system furnishes a remarkable 
instance of this truth. That system, of which Pyrrho 
was reputed the father, was carried down, through a 
succession of ages, by very able and acute philosopherSf 
who taught men to believe nothing at all, and esteemed 
it the highest pitch of human wisdom to withhold as- 
sent from every proposition whatsoever. It was sup- 
ported with very great subtil ty and learning, as we see 
from the writings of Sextus Empiricus, the only author 
of that sect whose writings have come down to our age. 
The assault of the skeptics against all science seems to 
have been managed with more art and address than the 
defence of the dogmatists. 

Tet, as this system was an insult upon the common 
sense of mankind, it died away of itself ; and it would 
be in rain to attempt to revive it. The modern skep- 
ticism is very difierent from the ancient, otherwise it 
"would not have been allowed a hearing ; and, when it 
has lost the grace of novelty, it will die away also^ 
though it should never be refuted. 

The modern skepticism, I mean that of Mr. HumCf 
is built upon principles which were very generally main- 
tained by philosophers, though they did not see that 
they led to skepticism. Mr. HumCf by tracingf with 
great acuteness and ingenuity, the consequences of 
principles commonly receiredf has shown that they 
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•fertarn all kiMwledge, and at last OTeKorn thennfel? etf 
and leave the mind io perfeet tospense* 

Sdly* Secandly9 We may obserTey that ofrinioiifl whieh 
eoDtradiet first prineiples are diitiogoiihed from other 
MTon by this ; that they are not only false* bnt absurd : 
aid, to discoontenanoe absurdity^ nature has given us a 
partioalar emotion, to wit, that of ridieolet whieh seems 
intended for this very purpose of putting out of eoun- 
tenanee what is absurd, either in opinion or praeliee. 
' This weapoUf when properly applied, euts with as 
keen an edge as argument Nature has furnished us 
with the first to expose absurdity ; as with the last to 
refute en*or. Both are well fitted for their sereral of- 
ilees, and are equally friendly to truth when properly 
«fd. 

Both may be abused to senre the eause of error : 
bat the same degree of judgment, whieh serves to de- 
teet the abuse of argument, in fiilse reasoning, senres to 
detect the abuse of ridicule when it is wrongly directed. 

Some haYc from nature a happier talent for ridicule 
than others ; and the same thing holds with regard to 
the talent of reasoning. Indeed, I oonceive there is 
hardly any absurdity, which, when touched with the 
pencil of a Lucian, a Swift* or a Voltaire, would not 
be put out of countenanee, when there is not some re lig* 
ions panic, or very powerful prejudice, to blind the un- 
derstanding. 

But it must be acknowledged, that the emotion of 
ridicule, even when most natural, may be stifled by 
an emotion of a contrary nature, and eannot operate 
till that is removed. 

Thus, if the notion of sanctity is annexed to an oh* 
jeet, it is no longer a laughable matter, and this visor 
■lust be pulled off before it appears ridiculous. Hence 
we see, that notions whieh appear most ridiculous to 
all who eoosider them coolly and indilbrently, have 
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no such appearance to those "who never thooght of 
them, but under the impression of religious awe and 
dread. 

ETen vrhere religion is not concemedy the novelty 
of an opinion to those who are too fond of novelties ; 
the gravity and solemnity with which it is introduced ; 
the opinion we have entertained of the author; its ap« 
parent connection with principles already embraced, 
or subserviency to interests which we have at heart ; 
and, above all, its being iixed in our minds at that 
time of life when we receive implicitly what we are 
taught ; may cover its absurdity, and fascinate the un* 
derstanding for a time. 

But if ever we are lable to view it naked and strip- 
ped of those adventitious circumstances from which it 
borrowed its importance and authority, the natural 
emotion of ridicule will exert its force. An absurdity 
can be entertained by men of sense no longer than it 
wears a mask. Mlien any man is founds who has the 
skill or the boldness to pull off the mask, it can no 
longer bear the light ; it slinks into dark corners for a 
while, and then is no more heard of, but as an object 
of ridicule. 

Thus I conceive, that iBrst principles^ which are 
really the dictates of common sense, and directly op* 
posed to absurdities in opinion, will always, ft*om the 
constitution of human nature, support tliemselves, and 
gain, rather than lose ground among mankind. 

Sdly, Thirdly, It may be observed, that although Jt 
is contrary to the nature of first principles to admit of 
direct, or apodicHcal proof; yet there are certain ways 
of reasoning even about them, by which those that are 
just and solid may be confirmed, and those that are 
false may be detected. It may here be proper to men* 
tion some of the topics from which we may reason in 
matters of this kind. 

VOL. IIT. SO 
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it(, It it a good argumeot ad haminemf if it ean Im 
shown, that a first principle vrhioli a man reJeetSf 
stands upon the same footing witli otliers which he 
admits : for* when this is the ease* he must be guilty 
of an inconsistency who holds the one and rejects the 
other. 

Thus the faculties of eonsciotisDess, of memorjt of 
external senne. and of reason, are all equally the gifts 
of nature. No good reason can be assigned for reoei?- 
log the testimony of one of them, which is not of equal 
force with regard to the others. The greatest skep- 
tics admit the testimony of consciousnesSf and allow* 
that what it testifies is to be held as a first principle. 
If therefore they reject the iipmediate testimony of 
•enscf or of memoryt they are guilty of an inoonsistency. 
Sdlyt A first principle may admit of a proof ad afr- 
•tirdtim. 

In this kind of proof, which is Tcry common in math- 
ematics, we suppose the contradictory proposition to be 
true. We trace the consequences of that supposition 
in a train of reasoning ; and if we find any of its neces- 
sary consequences to be manifestly absurd* we conclude 
the supposition from which it followed to be false; and 
therefore its contradictory to be true- 
There is hardly any proposition» especially of those 
that may claim the character of first principles, that 
stands alone and unconnected. It draws many others 
along with it in a chain that cannot be broken. He 
that takes it up must bear the burden of all its eon- 
sequences ; and if that is too heavy for him to bear, 
he must not pretend to take it up. 

5dly, I coneeiYCf that the consent of ages and mo- 
tions, of the learned and unlcamcdy ought to haTO 
great authority with regard to first prinoiples, where 
every man is a competent judge. 
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Our ordinary conduct in life is. built upon first prin- 
cipIeN, as well as our speculalions in philosophy ; and 
every motive to aolioo BUpposrs some btlicf. When 
we find a general agi-ecmenl among men, in princi|iles 
that concern human lire, ihis must have great authori- 
ty with every Kober mind tlial loves truth. 

It i* pleasant to observe the fruitless pains wliich 
bishop Berkeley lakes to show, that liis syslem of ibe 
non -existence of a tnaferial world did not eontradiot 
the sentiments of the vulgar, but those only of the phi- 
losophers. 

With good reason be dreaded more to oppose tfan- 
authority of vulgar opinion in a matter of this kindf 
than all the schools of philosophers. 

Hei^ perhaps it will he said, What has authority to 
do in mailers of opiniool Is truth lo be determined by 
most votes? Ur is authoriry to be again raised out of 
its grave to tyrannise over mankind ? 

I am aware that, in this age, an advocate for aullior- 
ity has a very unfavourable plea ; but I wish (o give no 
more to authority than is its due. 

Most justly do we honour the names of those bene- 
fketors to mankind who have contributed more or lest 
to break llie yoke of that authority which deprivei 
men of the natural, the unalienable riglit of Judging I 
for themselves; but while we indulge a Just aninio^ I 
ty against this authority, and against all who would'J 
subject UB to its tyranny, let us remember how com- 1 
mon the folly is, of going from one faulty extreme into 
ibe opposite. 

Autbority. though a very tyrannical mistreei to 
private judgment, may yet, on some occasions, be a use- 
ful handmaid ; this is all she ia entitled to» and this i^ j 
all I plead in her behalf. 

The justice of this plea will appear by puttings 
case in a seienee, in which, of all scieneei, authorityr 
is ftckuowledgeil to have least weight. 
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Suppose a mathematioian hat made a discovery in 
that science, which he thinks iiBportant ; that he has 
put his demonstratioD in just order; andf after ex* 
amioiogit with an attentive eye, has found no flaw in 
it ; I would auk, Will there not be still in his breast 
some diffidence, some jealousy lest the ardour of in- 
Teniion may have made him overlook some false step ? 
This most be granted. 

He commits his demonstration to the examiDalioB 
of a mathematical friend, whom he esteems a coaipe" 
tent judge, and waits with impatience the issue of his 
jadgment. Here I would ask again, Whether the ver- 
dict of his friend, according as it has been favourable 
or unfavourable, will not greatly increase or diminish, 
liis oonfldence in his own judgment ? Most eertsto it 
will, and it ought. 

If the judgment of bis friend agrees with his 0WII9 
especially if it be confirmed by two or three able 
judges, he rests secure of his discovery without further 
examination ; but if it be unfavourable, he b brought 
back into a kind of suspense, until the part that is 
suspected undergoes a new and a more rigorous exam- 
ination. 

I hope what is supposed in this case is agreeable to 
nature, and to the experience of candid and modest 
men on such occasions: yet here we see a man's judg- 
ment, even in a mathematical demonstration, conscious 
of some feebleness in itself, seeking the aid of authority 
to support it, greatly strengthened by that authority, 
and hardly able to stand erect against it, without 
new aid. 

Society in judgment, of those who are esteemed 
and competent judges^ has effects very similar to those 
of civil society; it gives strength and courage to tJtrj 
iadividual ; it removes that timidity which is as nator* 
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ally the companion of solitary judgment^ as of a solita- 
ry man in the state of nature. 

Let us judge for ourselves therefore* but let us not 
disdain to take that, aid from the authority of other 
competent judges, IV hieb a mathematician thinks it nec- 
essary to take in that science^ Vfhich of all sciences has 
least to do with authority. 

In a matter of common sense, every man is no less a 
competent judge, than a mathematician is in a mathe- 
matical demoustration ; and there must be a great pre- 
sumption that the judgment of mankind, in such amat- 
ter, is the natural issue of those faculties which God 
has given them. Such a judgment can be erroneous 
only when there is some cause of the error, as genera! 
as the error is : when this can be shown to be the case^ 
I acknowledge it ought to have its djje weight. But to 
suppose a general deviation from truth among mankind 
in things self evident, of which no cause can be assign* 
ed, is highly unreasonable. 

Perhaps it may be thought impossible to collect the 
general opinion of men upon any point whatsoever; 
and therefore, that this authority can serve us in no 
stead in examining first principles. But I apprehend, 
that, in many cases^ this is neither impossible nor dif- 
ficult. 

Who can doubt whether men have universally beliey- 
ed the existence of a material world ? who can doubt 
whether men have universally believed, that every 
change that happens in nature must have a cause ? who 
can doubt whether men have universally believed, that 
there is a right and a wrong in human conduct ; some 
things that merit blame, and others that are entitled 
to approbation ? 

The universality of these opinions, and of many such 
that might be named, is sufficiently evident, from the 
vhole tenor, of human conduct^ as far as our acquaint- 
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mate reaehes, and from the history of all ages and na- 
tions of whieh vre have anj reeords* 

There are other opinions that appear to be nnifer- 
■al» from what u common in the struoture of all lao- 
gwfcges. 

Language is the express image and pietnre of hu- 
man thoughts ; and from the pietnre we may tiraw 
•ome certain conclusions concerning the original. 

We find in all languages the same parts of speech ; 
we find nouns, substantiye and adjectiTc ; Tcrbs aetiire 
and passiye* in their various tensesy numbers, and 
moods. Some rules of syntax are the same in all lan- 
guages. 

Now what is common in the structure of languages, 
indicates an uniformity of opinion in those things upon 
which that struoture is grounded. 

The distinction between snbstancesy and the quali- 
ties belonging to them ; between thought and the being 
that thinks ; between thought, and the objects of 
thought j is to be found in the structure of all lan- 
guages : and therefore, systems of philosophy, which 
abolish those distinctions, wage war with the common 
tense of mankind. 

We are apt to imagine, that those who formed lan- 
guages were no metaphysicians ; but the first princi- 
ples of all sciences are the dictates of common sense, 
and lie open to all men ; and every man who has consid- 
ered the structure of language in a philosophical light, 
will find infallible proofs that those who have framed 
it, and those who use it with understanding, have 
the power of making aceurate distinctions, and of 
forming general conceptions, as well as philosophers. 
Nature has given those powers to all men, and they 
can use them when their occasions require it ; but 
they leave it to the philosophers to give names to 
them, and to descant upon their nature. In like 
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mmnnery Nat are has given eyes to all meD, and they 
ean make good use of them ; but the structure of the 
eye, and the theory of vision^ is the business of philos* 
opheni. 

4thly» Opinions that appear so early in the minds 
of men* that they cannot be the effect of education, or 
of false reasoning, have a good claim to be considered 
as first principles. Thus the belief we have, that the 
persons about us are living and intelligent beings, is a 
belief for which perhaps we can give some reason^ 
Vfhen we are able to reason ; but we had this belief 
before we could reason, and before we could learn it 
by instruction. It seems therefore to be an immediate 
effect of our constitution. 

The last topic I shall mention is, when an opinion 
is so necessary in the conduct of life, that without the 
belief of it, a man must be led into a thousand absurd- 
ities in praetice, such an opinion, when we can give 
DO other reason for it, may safely be taken for a first 
principle. 

Thus I have endeavoured to show^ that although 
first principles are not capable of direct proof, yet dif- 
ferences, that may happen with regard to them among 
men of candour, are not without remedy ; that nature 
has left us destitute of means by which we may dis- 
cover errors of this kind ; and that there are ways of 
reasoning, with regard to first principles by which 
those that are truly such may be distinguished from 
vulgar errors or prejudioes. 
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CHAP. V. 

THE VIRST FBIircIPLBS 07 COlTTIIfGKNT THIDTHS. 

<< ScTRELTf says bishop Berkeley, it is a worii wdl 
deserviog our pains» to make a strict inqairy oooaeni- 
ingtbe first principles of knowledge ; to sift and exam- 
ine them on all sides/' What was said in the last ehap- 
ter» is intended both to show the importance of this ia* 
qniry* and to make it more easy. 

But, in order that siioh an inquiry may he actually 
made, it is necessary that the fir«<t principles of knowl* 
edge be distinguished from other truths* and present* 
ed to view* that tliey may be biIUhI and examined on 
all sides. In order to this end^ I shall attempt a de- 
tail of those I take to be such* and of the reasims why 
I think them entitled to that character. 

If the enumeration should appear to come redun- 
dant, to others deficient, and to others both ; if things* 
which I conceive to be first principles, should to others 
i^ppear to be vulgar errors, or to be truths which de* 
rive their evidence from other truihSf and therefore 
Dot first^ principles ; in these things every man must 
judge for himself. I shall rejoice to see an enumera- 
tion more perfect in any or in all of those rcnpeets ; 
being persuaded, that the agreement of men of judg- 
ment and candour in first principles, would be of no 
less consequence to the advancement of knowledge in 
general, than the agreement of mathematicians in the 
axioms of geometiy has been to the adfancement of 
that science. 

The truths that fall witliin the compass of human 
knowledge, whether they be self evident, or deduced 
from those that are self-evident, may be reduced to 
two classes. They are cither necessary and immuta- 
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Ue iriilbs, whose Gonlrar} ia impossible; or tlicj' are 
coiilingrnt and diuIuIiIp. ilepemUnK ujiun sotiie cflVot 
of will mid powor, wbicli had a beginning, and may 
jbRVc an end. 

Tiial a cone is (be (bird part or a cjliadcr of t 

le base and ihc tamt allitud«, it a ncccBsar^-lralfa. 
It depends not u)>on (bo will and power of anv bein^. 
Il is iuintulahlj- (rue, and the cunlrarj' impossiblo. 
Tbal (he sun is (be centre, about whiuli lbt3 earlhi and 
the oihfr planet!) of our s^'slcm, pei-form Ibclr rvvoluv 
tiuns, is a Irutb; bitt il is not a necessary' trulli. 
ilependB upon iho power and will ot that Being ntw/ 
madct tbu sun and all the planets, and who gave thvm 
lho»e Diuliona ihai seemed best to hiui. 

IT all Irulhs tvere nct'cihary truths, thci-e would bo 

ocoanion Tor different tensea in ibe vet'bs by whicb 
are expressed. What is true in the present liniCt 
irould bo (rue in the past and I'liture ; and there would 
bo no ehanf^oi' variation of any Hung in nuluiL-. 

We use the prefteat lense in expressing necessary 
truths; but it is only because ihere is no llexion of 
the verb whiob ineludeg all limes. When I say that 
three is the half or »ix, 1 use the present teuse only; 
but I mean to express not only what now is, but what 
always was, and always will bi- ; and so every proposi- 
tion is la be understood hy which we mean to express a 
necessary Irulb. Continf|;Gnt truths are of another na- 
ture. Ah tbcy are tnulahle, Ifiey may be true nt ono 
time, and not al another ; and tlioroforo Ihe expression 
of tbeni must include some poiol or period of time. 

If language bad been ft contrivance of pbiiosopbers, 
they would probably have given some flexion to Uio in- 
dicative mnod of Terbs. which extended ti> all limes 
past, present, and future; for sueh a flenon only 
would be fit to express necessary propositions, wbleh 
late 00 relation to linic. Unt llierc is no language, a* 
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far as I know, in which such a flexion of Terbs is to 
be found. Because the thoughts and discourse of men 
are seldom employed about necessary truths, but eom- 
nionly about such as are contingent ; languages are fit- 
ted to express the last rather than the first. 

The distinction commonly made between abstract 
truths, and those that express matters of faetf or real 
existences, coincides in a great measure, but not al- 
together, with that between necessary and cootingeat 
truths. Hie necessary truths that fall within our 
knowledge are for the most part abstract truths. We 
must except the existence and nature of the Supreme 
Being, which is necessary. Other existences are the 
effects of will and power. They had a beginning, and 
are mutable. Their nature is such as the Supreme 
Being was pleased to give them. Their attributes and 
relations must depend upon the nature God has given 
them ; the powers with which he has endowed them ; 
and the situation in which ho has placed them. 

The conclusions deduced by reasoning from first 
principles, will commonly be necessary or contingcntf 
according as the principles are from which they are 
drawn. On the one hand, I take it to be certain, that 
whatever can, by just reasoning, be inferred from a 
principle that is necessary, must be a necessary truth ; 
and that no contingent truth can be inferred from prin- 
ciples that arc necessary. 

Thus, as the axioms in mathematics are all neces- 
sary truths ; so are all the conclusions drawn from 
them ; that is, the whole body of that science. But 
from no mathematical truth «an we deduce the exist- 
ence of any thing ; not even of the objects of the science. 

On the other hand, I apprehend there are very few 
cases in which we can, from principles that are con- 
tingent, deduce truths that are necessary. I can only 
reeollcct one instance of this kind^ namely, thatf from 
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the existenGe of things contingent and mutable, vre can 
infer the existence of an immutable and eternal cause 
of them. 

As the minds of men are occupied much more about 
truths that are contingent than about those that are 
necessary, I shall first endeavour to point out the 
principles of the former kind. 

1st. First, Then, I hold, as a first principle, the 
existence of every thing of which I am conscious. 

Consciousness is an operation of the understand- 
ing of its own kind, and cannot be logically defined. 
The objects of it are our present pains, our pleasures, 
our hopes, onr fears, our desires, our doubts, our 
thoughts of every kind; in a word, all the passions^ 
and all the actions and operations of our own mindSf 
while they are present. We may remember them when 
they are past ; but we arc conscious of them only 
while they are present. 

When a man is conscious of pain, he is certain of 
its existence ; when ho is conscious that he doubts, 
or believes, he is certain of the existence of those 
operations. 

But the irresistible conviction he has of the reality 
of those operations is not the cflTect of reasoning; it is 
immediate and intuitive. The existence therefore of 
those passions and operations of our minds, of which 
we are conscious, is a first principle, which nature re- 
quires us to believe upon her authority. 

If I am asked to prove that I cannot be deceived by 
consciousness, to prove that it is not a fallacious sense ; 
I can find no proof. I cannot find any antecedent 
truth from which it is dedueed, or upon which its evi- 
dence depends. It seems to disdain any such derived 
authority, and to claim my assent in its own right. 

If any man could be found to frantio as to deny that 
he thinks; while he is eonseioas of it ; I may won^o 
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I may laught or I may pity him, but I oanoot reasra 
the matter with him. We bare no oommon prineiplet 
from whieh we may reason, and therefore eao neirer 
join iMue in an argument. 

This, I think* is the only prinoiple of eommon sense 
that has never directly been ealled in questioB. It 
seems to be so firmly rooted in the minds of men* as 
to retain its authority with the greatest skepties, Mr. 
Home, after annihilating body and mind, time and 
spaee» aetion and causation, and even his own mind, 
acknowledges the reality of the thoughts, seasationif 
and passions of which he is conscious. 

No philosopher has attempted by any hypothesis to 
account for this consciousness of our own thongiitSf 
and the certain knowledge of their rral existence 
which accompanies it. By thte they seem to acknowl- 
edge, that this at least is an original power of the 
mind ; a power by which we not only have ideas, bat 
original judgments, and the knowledge of real exist- 
ence. 

1 cannot reconcile this immediate knowledge of the 
operations ofourown minds with Mr. Lockers theory, 
that all knowledge consists in perceiving the agree- 
ment and disagreement of ideas. What are the ideas, 
from whose comparison the knowledge of our own 
thoughts results ? Or what are the agreements or dis- 
agreements whieh convince a man that he is in pain 
when he feels it ? 

Neither can I reconcile it with Mr. IIume*s theory, 
that to believe the existence of any thing, is nothing 
else than to have a strong and lively conception of it; 
or, at most, that belief is only some modification of the 
idea which is the ol^ect of belief. For not to mention, 
that propositions, not ideas,are the object of belief; in 
all that variety of thoughts and passions, of which we 
are conscious, we believe the existence of the weak as 
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mil Bf of ibe Strong, (he Tftiat as npll as the livelf. 

Sp inotlificAliun of (be operalions of our mintlit dis- 
fmes ui (o (tie leual iloubl uf (heir real cxialeDce. 

As iherefare ibe reul esiBlcnoe of our tliougfals, and 

nil (tie operations and feelings uf our own mindn, is 
teliered b; all men ; as we Hnil ourselfCH incupttble of 
douliiing it. and as inea[>»lile of nfiering anj' proof of id 
i( may justly l>e oonnidered as a first |inneiplv> or die* 
tateof ooininon scnse> 

Bu( altliou^^h tliia principle rests upon no odier, u 
TC17 oonaiderablo and important bi-uneh of hnman 
knowledge rests apon i(. 

For from this source of consciousness Is detHvcd tXk.^ 
that wo know, and indeed nil tbat wo oan know, 
the structure, and of tlie powers of our own mindtfj 
from which we may conclude, that (here is no liran^ 
of knowledge thai stands upon a llrmer foundulion^ 
for surely uu kind of evidence ean go kcyoad that < 
consciousness. 

How does It come to pais then, (hat in this brand 
of knowledge there are ho many and so contrary aytiM 
teins f so many subtile oonlrovcrsies ihat are 
brought to an issue, and so tittle tixed and determined^ 
till possible that pbilosopheri should difliTmosi 

have the surest means of agreement ; whei 
^EVery thing is built upon a species of rvidenoe wliM 
&U men acquiesce in, and hold to be (ho most certain ^ 

This strange phenoinenun may, I (tiink, lie aceouat*^ 
ed for, if we distinguish Ikiwccd ounsciuusness and i 
flection, which are often improperly confounded. 

The flrsl is common to all men at all times, hut i: 
iafticieolof itself to give us clear and distinct notions at ' 
the (^rations of which we arc conscious, and of their 
mutual relatione, aiidininolcdisliiictions. The sreond, 
to vil, attentive reflection upon tliuso operatiaas, 
:ing them ol^tftof thougtit, surveying them at- 
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(enlivclyt and examining them on all sides* is so far 
from being eommon to all men, that it is the lot of toq 
few. The greatest part of men* either through wmt 
of capaeityt or from other causes, never refleet atten- 
tively upon the operations of their own minds. Tho 
habitof this reflection, even in those whom nature has 
fitted for it, is not to be attained without much pains 
and practice. Vfe can know nothing of the imme- 
diate objects of sight, but by the testimony of our 
eyes ; and I apprehend, that if mankind hail found as 
great diRcuIty in giving attention to the objects of 
sight* as they find in attentive reflection upon the op- 
erations of their own mindsy our knowledge of the first 
might have been in as backward a state as our knowl- 
edge of the last. 

But this darkness will not last for ever. Light will 
arise upon this benighted part of the intellectual globe. 
When any man is so happy as -to delineate the powers 
of the human mind as they really are in nature* men 
that are free from prejudice, and capable of reflection, 
will recognise their own features in the picture ; and 
then the wonder will be» how things so obvious could 
be so long wrapped up in mystery and darkness; how 
men could he carried away by false theories and conjec- 
tures, when the truth was to be found in their own 
breasts if they had but attended to it. 

2dly, Another first principle, I think, is. That the 
thoughts of which I am conscious, are tho thoughts of 
a being which I call myself j my miitd, my person. 

The thoughts and feelings of which we arc conscious 
are continually changing, and the thought of this mo« 
ment is not the thought of the last ; but somethmg 
which I call myselft remains untler this change of 
thought. Tliis self has the same relation to all the 
suoocssive thoughts I am conscious of, they are all my 
thoughts ; and every thought which is not my thought, 
must be the thought of some other person. 
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If anjr luan asks a proof of (his. I (confess 1 can gi*o 
nAnv; iliere U an evidence in (Iio |iro|io9ilion itself 

I wbicli 1 am unabli- (o i-esi«t. Shall I think, that thought 

can siatiil b; itself ullhont a lliinking being i Or that 
it)ea« «un feci pleasure or pain^ M; nature diotales to 
me that it is irn|)ossiblc. 

And that natnre has ilie4alcd tlio same (a all mcnt 
appears frain the struetui-e ufall languages: for in all 
languages men have expressed thinking, rcaBoningt 
willing, loving, haling, b^ personal verbs, whieh from 
their iii^re rctjuirc a person nlio thinks, reasons, »ills, 
lovGi, or hates. From which it appears, Uiat men have 
been taught hy nature to believe that thought rt'()uirc9 
a Ihiokcr, reason a i-easoner, and luve a lover. 

Here we must leave Mr. Uume, v.ho conceives it to 

f be a vulgar error, that besides tlie thongiits we are 

consoious of. Uierc is a mini) which is the subject of 
(hose Ihougbls. If the mind be an.v thing else tluin 
impressions and ideas, it must he a word without a 
meaning. The mind therefore, aeoordiog to this phi> 
losopber. is a word wbicb signilies n bundle of pereep. 
tions ; or, vthen be delines it more accnratel^i "It 
li that sucoossion of related ideas and impressions, uf 
which we have an inlimato memorj' and conscious- 
Bess.*' 

I am. therefore, that suceesgioa of rdated ideas Bnd 
impressioDs of whieb I have ihe inlimato metoory and 
eonsoioosness. 

But who is Ibe 7 that has this memory and oonscJous- 
noss of a succession of ideas ami impressions? Why, it 

' is nothing but that succession itself. 

ilence I learn, that this succession of ideas and im- 
prcssioos iDlintately remembers, and is conscious of 
itself. 1 would vtisli (o be further instructed, whether 

I the in 

^^«rtbe 



the impressions tmiember and arc 
r tbe ideas remember and arc cnn; 



of tbc ideas, 

of thcimpres- 
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■ionsy or ir both remember and are conacioai of both i 
And whether the ideas remember those that eome after 
them, as well as those that were before them ? These 
are questions naturally arising from this systemt thai 
have not yet been explained. 

lliiSf however* is olear, that this sueeessioa of ideal 
and impressions, not only remembers and is eonseioui, 
but that it judges, reasons, affirms, denies ; nay, that 
it eats and drinks, and is sometimes merry» and some- 
times sad. 

If these things can be asoribed to a snoaMiion of 
ideas and impressions, in a eonsistenoy with eommoB 
sense. I should be very glad to know what is nonsense. 

llie scholastic philosophers have been wittily ridi- 
enled, by representing them as disputing upon this 
question, JV*um chimasra bombinans in vacuo possit 
eomedere secundas intcniioutsi And I believe the wit of 
man cannot invent a more ridiculous question. But, if 
Mr. Hume's philosophy be admitted, this question de- 
serves to be treated more gravely : for if, as we learn 
from this philosoplivt a succession of ifleas and impres- 
sions may eat, and drink, and be merry, I see no good 
reason why a chimera, which if not the same, is of kin 
to an idea, may not chew the cud upon that kind of 
food, which the schoolmen call second intentions. 

3dly, Another first principle I take to be, That those 
things did really happen which I distinctly remember. 

This has one of the surest marks of a first principle ; 
for no man ever pretended to prove it. and yet no man 
in his wits calls it in question; the testimony of mem- 
ory, like that of consciousness, is immediate; it claims 
our assent upon its own authority. 

Suppose that a learned counsel, in defence of a client 
against the concurring testimony of witnesses of creditf 
should insist upon a new topic to invalidate the testi- 
mony. •* Admittiogt" says he^ •• the integrity of the 
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nessei> and tlial ihcy dislinctlj- remember w)iat thcjr 
have given in evidence; it does nut follow tbal the 
prisoner j§ guifty. It has never been |>roved llial (he 
iDOBt distinot meiuurj' may nut be fullaciuus. Sbon mo 
»ny nceeaaary conneclion between (b»t act oflbe mind 
wbieb wo call memory, and the past exislcnee of (be 
event remembercfl. No man bus crer oiTered a shad* 
ow otargument to prove HUcb a conneclion ; yd ibis is 
one link of the uhain orproufagAinitt the pritioncr; and 
if it have no strength, the whole proof fulls to the 
ground. Until this, therefore, bo made evident, until it 
can be proved, that we Umy safely rest upon ibc tes- 
timony of memory for the trulb ofpHit events, no judge 
or jury can justly take away tbe life of a citizen upon 
80 doubtful a point." 

I believe we may take it for granted, that this argu- 
luent from a learned ouuosci would have no otiier elTeot 
upon tbo judge or jury, than to convince Ibem that he 
was disordered in bis Judgment. Counsel is allow- 
ed to plead every thing for a client Ibut is fit to per- 
Buadu or to move; yet 1 believe no counsel ever bad 
the boldness to plead ibis lupic. And fur what rea> 
sou ? For no other reason, surely, but because it is ab- 
surd. Now. what is absurd at the bar. is so in the 
philosopher's obair. What would be ridiculous, if de- 
livered to a jury of honest, sensible citizens, is no less 
w when delivered gravely in a pbilosopbical disserta- 
tion. 

Mr. Hume has not, as far as I remember, directly 
flailed in t|uestion ibe testimony of memory ; but he 
has laid down the premises by wbicb lis authority ii 
overturned, leaving it to his reader to draw tlio cooclu- 



He labours to show, that flic belief or assent which 
always attends the memory and senses is nothing but 
(be vivacity of those peroepUons which they prescnf. 

Toj.. ni. 22 
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He shows very clearly, that this TiTacity gives oe 
ground to believe the existenee of external objeels. 
And it is obvioost that it ean give as little ground to 
believe the past existence of the objects of memory. 

Indet^d the theory concerning ideas, so generally 
reoeived by philosophers, destroys all the authority of 
memory, a« well as the authority of the senses. Dcs 
Cartes* Malebranohe* and Locke, were aware that this 
theory made it necessary for them to find out arga- 
aients to prove the existence of external objects* which 
the vulgar believe upon the bare authority of thew 
senses ; but those philosophers were not aware, that 
this theory made it equally neoessary for them to find 
arguments to prove the existenee of things past, which 
we remember, and to support the authority of meoiory. 
All the ailments they advanced to support the au- 
tbority of our senses, were easily refhted by bishop 
Berkeley and Mr. Hume, being indeed very weak and 
inconclusive. And it would have been as easy to answer 
every argument they could have brought, consistent 
with their theory, to support the authority of memory. 
For, according to that theory, the immediate object 
of mcroorr, as well as of every other operation of the 
understanding, is an idea present in the mind. And, 
from the present exi«tenee of this idea of memory I am 
left to infer, by reasoning, that six months, or six years 
ago, there did exist an object similar to this idea. 

Rut what is tliere in the idea that can lead me to 
this conclusion ? What mark does it bear of the date 
of its arf*he(y|)e? Or what evidence have I that it 
had an archetype, and that it is not the first of its 
kind ?' 

Perhaps it will lie said, that this idea or image in 
the mind niuftt have had a cause. 

I admit, that if there is such an image in the miad 
it must have had a QV^Me^ and a cause able to prodaoe 
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the eflTect ; but Vfhat can we infer from Us having a 
cause? Does it follow that the effect is a type, an 
image, a copy of its cause ? Then it will follow, that 
a picture is an image of the painter, and a coach of 
the coachmaker. 

A past event may be known by reasoning, but that 
is not remembering it. When I remember a thing 
distinctly, I disdain equally to hear reasons for it or 
against it. And so I think does every man in his 
senses. 

4thly, Another first principle is our own personal 
identity and continued existeuce, as far back as we re- 
member any thing distinctly. 

This we know immediately, and not by reasoning. 
It seems, indeed, to lie a part of the testimony of memo* 
ry. Every thing we remember has such a relation to 
ourselves, as to imply necessarily our existence at the 
time remembered. And there cannot be a more palpa- 
ble absurdity than that a man should remember what 
happened before he existed. He must therefore have 
existed as far back as he rememliers any thing distinct- 
ly, if his memory be not fallacious. This principlCf 
therefore, is so connected with the last mentioned, that 
it may be doubtful whether both ought not to be includ- 
ed in one. Let every one judge of this as he sees rea* 
son. The proper notion of identity, and the sentiments 
of Mr. liOcke on this subject, have been considered be- 
fore under the head of memory. 

dthly, Another first principle is, That those things de 
really exist which we distinctly perceive by our senses^ 
and are what we perceive them to be. 

It is too evident to need proof, that all men are by 
nature led to give implicit faith to the distinct testimo- 
ny of their senses, long before they are capable of any 
bias from prejudices of education or of philosophy. 

How came we at first to know that there fft« oertain 
beings about us whom vre call father^ and mother, and 
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•iiterit And brothers, and nune ? Was it not hj the tci * 
tfmoDy of oar senies ? How did (heie persons oonvey 
to ns any information or instmotion ? Was it not lij 
means of our senses ? 

It is evident we ean have no eonimnnieation» no eor- 
respondenee or society with any created beingt bat by 
means of our senses. And until we rely open their 
testimony, we mast consider ourselves as behg alone 
in the universe, without any fellow creature, living 
or inanimatCy and be left to converse with our own 
thoughts. 

Bishop Berkel^ surely did not duly consider, that 
it is by means of the material world that we have 
any correspondence with thinking beings, or any knowl- 
edge of their existence, and that by depriving us of 
the material world, he deprived us at the same time 
•f fhmily, friends, country, and every human creature ; 
ef every object of affectioa# esteem or eoncemy except 
ourselves. 

The good bishop surely never intended this. Ife 
was too warm a friend, too zealous a patriot, and too 
good a Christian, to be capable of such a thought. 
He was not aware of the consequences of his system, 
and therefore they ought not to be imputed to him ; 
but we must impute theui to the system itself. It 
stifles every generous and social principle. 

When I consider myself as speaking to men who 
hear me, and can judge of what I say, I feel that re- 
spect which is due to such an audience. I feel an en- 
joyment in a reciprocal communication of sentiments 
with candid and ingenious friends, and my soul blesses 
the Author of my being* who has made me capable of 
this manly and rational entertainment. 

But the bishop shows me, that this is all a dream ; 
that I see not a human face ; that all the objects I 
see, and hear, and handlcf arc only the ideas of my 
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TO miBd ; ideas arc mj only companiona. Cold corn- 
pan;, indeed \ Ever; social alTection freezes at tho 
tbuuglit. 

But, mj lord bishop, are there no miiida left in (tie 
universe but my own ? 

Yes, Indeed ; it is on); (be material world tliat is an- 
nihilated ; every thing else remains as it was. 

This seems to promise some comfort in my forlorn 
solitude. But do I see (hose minds? No. Do I see 
their ideas ? No. Nor do tliey see me or my ideas. 
Thoy are then no more to me than the inbabitanls of 
Solomon's isles, or of tho mnon ; and my melancholy 
solitude returns. Every social tie is broken, and every 
social affection is Htifled. 

This dismal system, which) if it could be believed, 
would deprive men of every social comfort, a very 
good bishop, by strict and accurate reasoning, deduc- 
ed from the principles commonly received by phi- 
losophers concerning ideas. The fault is not in I he 
reasoning, hut in the principles, from which it is drawn. 

All the arguments urged by Berkeley and Hume 
Kgniast the existence of a material world are ground. 
ud upon this principle, (bat we do not perceive exter- 
nal objects tbemselves. but certain images or idea« 
in our own minds. But Ibis is no dictate of common 
sense, hut directly contrary to (be sense of all who 
have not been taught it by philotiophy. 

Wo have befora examined the reasons given by phi- 
loiophers, to prove that ideas, and not external ohjeets, 
are the immediate objects of perrcption, and (bo in- 
stances given to prove the seniles fallacious. Without 
repeating what has before been said upon those points. 
ive shall only here observe, that if external objects be 
perceived immediately, we have the same reason to be- 
lieve (heir existence as philosophers have to believe 
the existence of ideas, while (hey held them to be the 
immediate objects of perception. 
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6thl7» Another first principle, I think, is, ^rhat we 
have some degree of power over our actions, and the 
determinations of our will. 

All power must be derived from the fountain of pow- 
er, and of every good gift. Upon his good pleasure ite 
eootinuance depends, and it is always subject to his 
eontrol. 

Beings to whom God has given any degree of power, 
and understanding to direct them to the pi*oper use of it, 
mast be accountable to their Maker. But those who are 
intrusted with no power, can have no account to make ; 
fbr all good conduct consists in the right use of power ; 
all bad oonduot in the abuse of it. 

To call to account a being who never was intrusted 
with any degree of power, is an absurdity no less than 
it would be to call to an account an inanimate being. 
^We are sore, therefore, if we have any account to 
make to the Author of our being, that we most have 
come degree of power, which, as far as it is properly 
used, entitles us to his approbation ; and, when abused, 
renders us obnoxious to his displeasure. 

It is not easy to say in what way we first get the 
notion or idea of power. It is neither an object of 
sense nor of consciousness. We see events, one suc- 
ceeding another ; but we see not the power by which 
they are produced. We are conscious of the opera- 
tions of our minds ; but power is not an operation of 
mind. If we ha^ no notions but such as are furnished 
by the external senses, and by consciousness, it seems 
to be impossible that we should ever have any concep- 
tion of power. Accordingly Mr. Hume, who has reas- 
oned the most accurately upon this hypothesis, denies 
that wo have any idea of power, and clearly refutes 
the account given by Mr. Locke of the origin of this 
idea. 

But it is in vain to reason from a hypothesis against 
a fact, the truth of which every roan may see by at- 
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tending to his own thoughts. It is evidentt that all 
men* very earlj in lifey not only have an idea of pow- 
er, but a conviction that they have some degree of it 
in themselves : for this conviction is necessarily implied 
in many operations of mind, which are familiar to 
every man, and without which no man can act the part 
of a reasonable being. 

lst« It is implied in every act of volition. *^ Yoli- 
tion« it is plain/' says^ Mr. Locke* <' is an act of the 
mind, knowingly exerting that dominion which it takes 
itself to have over any part of the man, by employing 
it iUff or withholding it from any particular action.'' 
Every volition, therefore, implies a conviction of power 
to do the action willed. A man may desire to make a 
visit to the moon, or to the planet Jupiter ; but noth- 
ing but insanity could make him will to do so. And if 
even insanity produced this effect, it must be by makinjg 
him think it to be in his power. 

2dly, This conviction is implied in all deliberation ; 
for no man in his wits deliberates whether he shall do 
what he believes not to be in his power. 

Sdly, The same conviction is implied in every resolu- 
tion or purpose formed in consequence of deliberation. 
A man may as well form a resolution to pull the moon 
out of her sphere, as to do the most insignificant action 
which he believes not to be in his power* The same 
thing may be said of every promise or contract wherein 
a man plights his faith ; for he is not an honest man 
who promises what he does not believe he has power 
to perform. 

As these operations imply a belief of some degree of 
power in ourselves ; so there are others equally com- 
mon and familiar, which imply a like belief with regard 
to others. 

When we impute to a man any action or omission as 
a ground of approbatioa or of blame^ vre mast beliere 
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be had power to do otherwiBe. The iftme is implied ife 
all adviee» exhortation, eommand. and rebuke, and in 
every ease, in whieh we rdy upon his fidelity in perform- 
ing any engagement* or exeeuting any tmst. 

It is not more evident that mankind have a eoovio- 
tionof the existenee of a material worid, than that they 
have the convietion of tome degree of power in them- 
telvesy and in others ; every one over his own aotionSf 
and the determinations of his will : a eonvietioo so 
early, so general and so interwoven with the whole of 
human eonduet, that it must be the natural effeet of our 
eonstitution, and intended by the Author of our being to 
guide onr actions. 

It resembles our eonvietion of the existenee of a mate- 
rial world in this respeet ako, that even those who re- 
ject it in speculation, find themselves under a necessity 
of being governed by it in their practice ; and thus it 
will always happen when philosophy eontradiets first 
principles. 

7tbly, Another first principle is, that the natural fao- 
ulties, by which we distinguish truth from error, are 
not fallacious. If any man should demand a proof of 
thisy it is impossible to satisfy him. For suppose It 
should be mathematically demonstrated, this would sig- 
nify nothing in this case ; because, to judge of a demon- 
stration, a man must trust his faculties, and take for 
granted the very thing in question. 

If a man's honesty were called in question, it would 
be ridiculous to refer it to the man*8 own word, whether 
be be honest or not. The same absurdity there is in 
attempting to prove, by any kind of reasoning. probaUo 
or demonstrative, that our reason is not fallacious, 
since the very point in question is, whether reasoning 
may be trusted. 

If a skeptic should build his skepticism upon this 
fonndaUoii^ that all onr reasoning, and judging powers 
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ll follacions in their na(ure, or sliuuld resolve at least 
il assent until it be proved that (bo; are not; 
e impossible by argument to beat liim out of 
this sli-oiig bold, and he must eveo be left to eqjoy bU 
skepticism. 

Des Curte» certainly made a Talse step in this mat- 
ter ; roe having suggested this doubt among othcrit 
timt whatever evidence Ite might have from his con- 
sciousness, his senses, his memory, or bia reason; yet 
possibly some malignanl being had given him those fac- 
ulties on purpose to impose upon liim ; and therefot-e, 
that they aro not to be trusted without a proper vouch- 
er : to remove this doubt, he endeavours to prore 
the being of a Deity who is no deceiver ; whence bo 
concludes, that the faeullies he had given him are (rue 
and worthy to be trusted. 

It i» strange that so acute a rcasoncr did not perocive, 
that in this reasoning there is evidently a Wgging of tho 
question. 

For if our faculties be fallacious, why may tbcy not 
deceive us in this reasoning as well as In others ? And if 
they are to be trusted in this iusianec withouta vouch- 
er, why not in others? 

Every kind of reasoning for the veracity ofuur fao- 
nlties, amounts to no more than taking their own 
testimony for tbcir veracity ; and this we most do 
Implioiily, until God give ns new faculties to sit ia 
judgment upon the old ; and the reason why Des (.'ar- 
tcB satisOed himself with so weak an argument for the 
truth ofbis faeullies, most probably was, that he never 
seriously doubted of it. 

If any truth can be said to be prior to all others in 
the order of nature, this seems to have the best claim; 
because in every iuslance of assent, whether upon in- 
tuitive, demonstrative, or probable evidence, the (ruth 
of our facullioa is taken for granted, and is, as !t 
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were^ one of the premites od which our atioBt it 
grounded. 

How then eome we to be assured of this fundnmen- 
tal truth on whieh all others rest ? Perhaps evideneey 
as in many other respects it resembles lights so In this 
also* that as light, which is the disooverer of all nsible 
objects* discovers itself at the same time ; so eTideoee» 
whieh is the Toucher for all truths vouches for itself at 
the same time. 

This, however* is certain, that such is the constitu- 
tion of the human mind, that evidence discerned by uSf 
forces a corresponding degree of assent. And a man 
who perfectly understood a just syllogism, without be- 
lieving that the conclusion follows from the premiseSf 
would be a greater monster than a man bom without 
hands or feet. 

We are bom under a necessity of trusting to our 
feasomng and judging powers ; ajid a real belief of 
their being fallacious cannot be maintained for any 
oonsiderablc time by the greatest skeptic, because it is 
doing violence to our constitution. It is like a man** 
walking upon his hands, a feat whieh some men open 
occasion can exliibit ; but no man ever made a long 
journey in this manner. Cease to admire his dex« 
terity, and he wiU, like other men, betake himself to 
his legs. 

We m^y here take notice of a property of the prin- 
eiple under consideration, that seems to be common to 
it with many other first principles, and which can hard* 
ly be found in any principle that is built solely upon 
reasoning ; and that is, that in most men it produces 
its effect without ever being attended to, or made an 
object of thought No man ever thinks of this prin- 
ciple, unless when he considers the grounds of skepti- 
cism ; yet it invariably governs his opinions. When a 
man in the common course of life gives credit to the 
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niiQon; or his senses, his memor;, i 

lut (he quvstion to bimselT, wlietber the!)G Titc* 
f deoe.ir« him; jet the trust he reposes in 
them supposes an inward conviction, tb»t, in that ia- 
Btance at least, tliey do not deoeive him. 

It is another property or this and of many first prin- 
uples, (liat they force assent in particular inalances, 
more powerrully than when they are turned into a gen- 
eral proposition. Many sliepties have denied every 
general principle of soienoc, cioepting perhaps the ex- 
islenec of our present thoughts; yet these men rea- 
son) and refute, and prove, tiicy assent and dissent 
in particular cases. They use reasoning to overturn 
ali reasoning, and judge that they ought to ha«a 
DO judgment, and gee clearly (hat they are blind. 
Many have, in general, maintained that (he senses are 
fallacious, yet there never was found a man so skep- 
tioal as not (o trust liis senses in parlieular iiifllanues 
when bis safely requircil it ; and it may be observed 
oftliose who have professed skcptieiini. (bat their 
skepticism lies ia generals, while in particulars tkcy are 
no less dogmatical than others. 

Sthly. Another tirst principlo relating to esistence* 
is, that there is life and inlelligence in our fellow mea 
with whom we eonver se. 

As soon as children are capable of asking a quel-. 
tion, or of answering a question, as soon as they show 
the signs of love, of resentment, or of any other alTec- 
tion, tbey must be convinced that those with whom they 
have (his intercourse are intelligent iicings. 

It is evident tbey arc capable of aueb intercourse 
long before they can reason. "Every one knows, that 
there is a social intercourse between the nurse and the 
child before it is a year old. It can, at that age, under- 
stand many things that are said to it. 

It can, by signs, ask and refuse, threaten and aop- 
plicate. It clings to its nurse in danger, enters into 
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her grief aod joy* is hftppj in her sootbing and oaree- 
iet, and unhappy in her displeasore : that these thingi 
eaanot be without a eonTietion in the ohild that the 
Borse is an intelligent bebgt I think must be granted. 

Now, I would ask how a ehild of a year old eomea 
by this eonvietion i Not by reasoning surely, fbr ehil- 
dren do not reason at that age. Nor is it by external 
tenses, fbr lift and intelligenee are not olgeete of the 
external senses. 

By what means, or upon what oeoasions, nature llrrt 
ghres this information to the infant mind, is not ea^ 
to determine. We are not eapable of refleoting upoa 
our own thoughts at that period of life, and before wa 
attain this eapaeity, we hare quite forgot how or oa 
what ooeasion we first had this belief; we peroeive it 
ia those who are bom blind, and in others who are 
bom deaf; and therefore nature has not eomieeted it 
•oMy either with any ol^eet of tight, or with any ob- 
jeet of hearing. When we grow up to the years of 
reason and reflection, this belief remains. No man 
thinks of asking himself what reason he has to belieT6 
that his neighbour is a living creature. He would be 
not a little surprised if another person should ask bim 
to absurd a question ; and perhaps could not give any 
reason which would not equally prove a watch or a pup- 
pet to be a living creature. 

But, though you should satisfy him of the weaknesa 
of the reasons he gives for his belief, you cannot make 
him in the least doubtful. This belief stands upon 
another foundation than that of reasoning; and there- 
fore, whether a man can give good reasons for it or notf 
it is not in his power to slake it ofl*. 

Setting aside this natural conviction, I believe the 
best reason we can give, to prove that other men am 
living and intelligent, is, that their words and aetioat 
indieate like powert of anderstaoding at we am eon- 
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me argumont ap- 
plied to (lie workii at' nuture Itails us to oontjluile, lliat 
there i> an inUJIi^-eiit Auihor uj* nalui'e, and a|)|Mmr» 
equullj' sirong anil tilivioiiit in the last case as io itio lirslf 
so lliai it may be doubled wliethor men. by ibc mure 
exerviso or riruinniog. might a»l as sooo discover ilic cx- 
latence of a Dcitj', as that other laea have life and in- 
telligence. 

The knowledge of the last is absolutely necessary 
to our n-oeiviug any improvement by means of in- 
striiclion and example ; and, without these meana of 
improve tnenl, (here is no ground to think that we 
should ever be able to ac4]uire the use of our reason- 
ing powers. This knowledge, ihereforei mual be an- 
tecedent to reasoning, and therefora must be a first 
prinoiple. 

It cannot be said, that the judgments we form con- 
oemiug life and inipUigcnce iu other beings arc at first 
free from error: but the errors of children in thla 
matter lie on the safe side ; they are prone to attribute 
inlelligence to things inanimate. These errors are of 
small Gonsequenoc, and are gradually corrected by ex- 
perience and ripe judgment. But the belief of life anil 
intelligence in other men, is absolutely necessary for 
us before we are capable of reasoning ; and therefore 
the Author of our being has given us this belief antece- 
dently to all reasoning. 

fltbly, Another first principle I take to be, That cer- 
tain features of I he countenance, sounds of the voice, and 
gestures of the body, indicate certain thoughts and 
dispositions of mind. 

That many operations of the mind have their natu- 
ral signs in the countenance, voice, and gesture, 1 sup* 
pose every man will admit. Omnia enim motus animit 
says Cicero, sutim quemdam habet a natura jiuUum, tt 
vooffli U gettum. Tlie only question it, whether we 
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Me, and therefore their oomieetkNi with waj leiidbk 
■igQ eaonot be first diteoTered by ezperienee ; there 
Biust be some earlier toaroe of this iLoowledge. 

Nature teems to luiTe giTon to mea a faeal^ or senses 
by whioh this eooneetioa is pereeifed. And the ope« 
ration of this sense is yery analogous to that of the ex- 
terna! sensea 

When I grasp an irory ball in my hand, I feel a eer- 
tain sensation of tooeh. In the sensatioOf there b 
nothing external* nothing eorporeal. The sensatioa 
is neither roand nor hard ; it is an act of feeling of the 
mind* from whioh I cannotf by reasoning, infer the 
axistenee of any body. But, by the eonstitution of my 
Batore* the sensation earries along with it the eoneep- 
tion and l>elief of a round hard bod^MJly existing in 
my hand» 

In like manner, when I see the features of an ezprei* 
dye fkee, I see only figure and -eolour variously modl« 
fled. But, by the eonstitution of my nature, the risi- 
ble object brings along with it the conception and belief 
ofa certain passion or sentiment in the mind of the 
person. 

In the former case, a sensation of touch is the sign, 
and the hardness and roundness of the body I grasp^ 
b signified b^ that sensation. In the latter case, the 
features of the person is the sign, and the passion or 
sentiment is signified by it. 

The power of natural signs, to signify the senti* 
ments and passions of the mind, is seen in the signs 
of dumb persons, who can make themseWes to be un- 
derstood in a considemble degree, e^en by those who 
are wholly unexperienced in that language. 

It is seen in the traffic which has been frequently 
carried on between people that have no common ac- 
quired language. They can buy and sell, and ask 
and refuse, and show a fnentlly or hostile dispositioB 
by natural sigqs. 
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I wa^seea slili more in ihc aolori ttmong (I 
cicnlE wliu piTrurmcd tlii; grMieulatioii upnn die iingei 
vliilo ollicra recited the word*. To«u(;h a pilcli was 

Irt carried, Uiat wc arc lolil, Cioorn and Roscitu 
to cODlend M'lictliei' tbo (trator could esprciia any j 
hy Words, which llic actor could not exprcai.ia 
show Uy gcstlculalion ; oiid ubcOicr llic same ' 
noe or tliaughl could nut bo anriMl in all tliB 
ly of ways in which the orator dould express it ii 
: 
III 
"■ 
a 
i 



iut (Itc most BvrprUiiig cxhibiiion of (bis kind, 

I lh«l of the pantomimes umong ihc RoinanS) who 1 
3 (days, or scenes of plajs, wiUinut any rccitationt 

|[;et could be perlcclly utuU-rHlood. 
kBd hci« it deserves our notice, that although it re- , 
^qolred much study nnd praclicc in Ihe pantomimes (• 1 
vXGcl in their art : yet il required neither study nor 1 
practice in (be speetaton to understand them. It wsi I 
u natural language, iind. Uiercfarc understood by all . 
men, whether Romans, Greeks, or Barbarians, by th^ 1 
learned and tbc uDleiu-ncd. 

Luetan relates, that a king, whose dominions border- i 
cd upon the Euxine sea, happening lu bo at Rome in the ' 
reign of Nero, and having seen a pantomime act, begged I 
bim of Nero lliat he oiight use tiini in bis intercours 
wilb all tbc nations in bis neighhourhood : for, said bc^ ] 
I am obliged to employ I don't know how many Inter- ' 
preters, in order to keep a correspondence with ncigli. 
hours who speak many languages, and do not nnder- 
stand wine ; bnt this fellow will make Ibcm all under- 
stand him. 

For these reasons, I conceire, it must bo granted, 
aot only that there is a ennncetion established by natnrc , 
bclwcea certain signs in Ihc countenance, voice, nn4 1 
gesture, and tbc thoughts and passions of the mind$:l 
Iiot also, that by onrconstitntinn. we nndersland (hi- 

vol.. III. 3l 
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meaning of those signs, and from the sign conclude the 
existence of the thing signiOcd. 

lOthly, Another Grst principle appears to me to be^ 
That there is a certain regard due to human testimony 
in matters of fact, and even to human authority in mat- 
ters of opinion. 

Before we are capable of reasoning about testimony 
or authority* there are many things which it concerns 
lis to know, for which we can have no other evidence. 
The wise Author of nature has planted in the human 
mind a propensity to rely upon this evidence before 
we can give a reason for doing so. This, indeed, puts 
our judgment almost entirely in the power of those 
who are about us, in the first period of life ; but this 
is necessary both to our preservation and to our im- 
provement. If children were so framed* as to pay no 
regard to testimony or to authority, they must, in the 
literal sonse, perish for lack of knowledge. It is not 
more necessary that they should be fed before they can 
feed themselves, than that they should be instructed in 
many things, before they can discover them by their 
own judgment. 

But when our faculties ripen, we find reason to 
check that propensity, to yield to testimony and to 
authority, which was so necessary and so natural in 
the first period of life. We learn to reason about the 
regard due to them, and see it to be a childish weak- 
ness 16 lay more stress upon them titan reason justifies. 
Yet, I believe, to the end of life, most men are more 
apt to go into this extreme than into the contrary ; and 
the natural propensity still retains some force. 

The natural principles, by which our judgments and 
opinions are regulated before we come to the use of 
reason, seem to be no less necessary to such a being as 
inn, than those natural instincts which the Author of 
nature has given us to regulate our actions during that 
period. 
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llthly, Tliere are many events depending upon the 
ivill of maOf in which there is a self-evident probability, 
greater or lesSf aeeording to cireumstances. 

There may be in some individuals such a degree. of 
phrenzy and madness^ that no man can say what they 
may or may not do. Such persons we find it neoessa* 
ry to put under restraint, that, as far as possible, 
they may be kept from doing harm to themselves or 
to others. They are not considered as reasonable 
creatures, or members of society. But, as to men 
who have a sound mind, we depend upon a certain de- 
gree of regularity in their conduct ; and could put a 
thousand diflerent cases, wherein we could venture, ten 
to one, that they will act in such a way, and not in 
the central^. 

If we had no confidence in our fellow men that 
they will act such a part in such circumstances, it 
would be impossible to live in society with them : for 
that which makes men capable of living in society, 
and uniting in a political body under government, is, 
that their actions will always be regulated in a great 
measure by the common principles of human nature. 

It may always be expected, that they will regard 
their own interest and reputation, and that of their fam- 
ilies and friends ; that they will repel injuries, and 
have some sense of good offices ; and that they will 
have some regard to truth and justice, so far at least 
as not to swerve from them without temptation. 

It is npon such principles as these, that all politi* 
cal reasoning is grounded. Such reasoning is never 
demonstrative $ but it may have a very great degree 
of probabilityt especially when applied to great bodies 
of men. 

12tlily, The last principle of contingent truths I men- 
tion, is. That, in the phenomena of nature, what is to 
be, will probably be like to what has been in simihur eir- 
oumstaneet. 
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meaDing of those signSf and from the sign conclude the 
ezistenee of the thing signified. 

lOthly, Another first principle appears to me to be^ 
That there is a certain regard due to human testimony 
in matters of faetf and even to human authority in mat- 
ters of opinion. 

Before we are capable of reasoning about testimony 
or authority, there are many things which it concerns 
tfs to knowy for which we can have no other evidence. 
The wise Author of nature has planted in tlie human 
mind a propensity to rely upon this evidence before 
we can give a reason for doing so. This, indeed, puts 
our judgment almost entirely in the power of those 
who are about us, in the first period of life ; but this 
is necessary both to our preservation and to our im- 
provement. If children were so framed, as to pay no 
regard to testimony or to authority, they must, in the 
literal sense, perish for lack of knowledge. It is not 
more necessary that they should be fed before they can 
feed themselves, than that they should be instructed in 
many things, before they can discover them by their 
own judgment. 

But when our faculties ripen, we find reason to 
check that propensity, to yield to testimony and to 
autliority, which was so necessary and so natural in 
the first period of life. We learn to reason about the 
regard due to them, and see it to be a childish weak- 
ness to lay more stress upon them than reason justifies. 
Tet, I believe, to the end of life, most men are more 
apt to ^ into this extreme than into the eontrar^' ; and 
the natural propensity still retains some force. 

The natural principles, by which our judgments and 
opinions are regulated before we come to the use of 
reason, seem to be no less necessary to such a being as 
man, than those natural instincts which the Author of 
nature has given us to regulate our actions during tlia< 
period. 
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llthly, There are maoy events depending upon the 
ivill of maoy in whieh there is a self-evident probabilitj, 
greater or less^ aeeording to cireumstanoes. 

There may be in some individuals sueh a degree. of 
phrenzy and madness^ that no man can say what they 
may or may not do* Such persons we find it necessa- 
ry to put under restraint, that, as far as possible, 
they may be kept from doing harm to themselves or 
to others. They are not considered as reasonable 
creatures, or members of society. But, as to men 
who have a sound mind, we depend upon a certain de- 
gree of regularity in their conduct ; and could put a 
thousand diflerent cases, wherein we could venture, ten 
to one, that they will act in such a way, and not in 
the central^. 

If we had no confidence in our fellow men that 
they will act such a part in such circumstances, it 
would be impossible to live in society with them : for 
that which makes men capable of living in society, 
and uniting in a political body under government, is, 
that their actions will always be regulated in a great 
measure by the common principles of human nature. 

It may always be expected, that they will regard 
their own interest and reputation, and that of their fam- 
ilies and friends ; that they will repel injuries, and 
have some sense of good offices ; and that they will 
have some regard to truth and justice, so far at least 
as not to swerve from them without temptation. 

It is upon such principles as these, that all politi- 
cal reasoning is grounded. Such reasoning is never 
demonstrative ; but it may have a very great degree 
of probability, especially when applied to great bodies 
of men. 

12thly, The last principle of contingent truths I men- 
tion, is. That, in the phenomena of nature, what is to 
be, will probably be like to what has been in similar cir- 
cumstances. 
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llthly, Tliere are many eTenls depending upon the 
ivill of man» in whieh there is a self-evident probabiiityi 
greater or lesSf aeeording to cireumstances. 

There may be in some individuals sueh a degree. of 
phrenzy and madness^ that no man can say what they 
may or may not do* Sueh persons we find it neeessa* 
ry to put under restraint, that, as far as possible, 
they may be kept from doing harm to themselves or 
to others. They are not eonsidered as reasonable 
creatures, or members of society. But, as to men 
who have a sound mind, we depend upon a certain de- 
gree of regularity in their conduct ; and could put a 
thousand different cases, wherein we could venture, ten 
to one, that they will act in such a way, and not in 
the contrary. 

If we had no confidence in our fellow men that 
they will act such a part in such circumstances, it 
would be impossible to live in society with them : for 
that which makes men capable of living in society, 
and uniting in a political body under government, is, 
that their actions will always be regulated in a great 
measure by the common principles of human nature. 

It may always be expected, that they will regard 
their own interest and reputation, and that of their fam- 
ilies and friends ; that they will repel injuries, and 
have some sense of good offices ; and that they will 
have some regard to truth and justice, so far at least 
as not to swerve from them without temptation. 

It is upon such principles as these, that all politi- 
cal reasoning is grounded. Such reasoning is never 
demonstrative ; but it may have a very great degree 
of probability, especially when applied to great bodies 
of men. 

12thly, The last principle of contingent truths I men- 
tion, is. That, in the phenomena of nature, what is to 
be, will probably be like to what has been in similar cir- 
cumstances. 
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meaning of those signs, and from the sign conclude the 
existence of the thing signified. 

lOthly, Another first principle appears to me to be^ 
That tliere is a certain regard due to human testimony 
in matters of fact* and even to human authority in mat- 
ters of opinion. 

Before we are eapable of reasoning about testimony 
or authority, there are many things which it concerns 
Us to know, for whieh we can have no other evidence. 
The wise Author of nature has planted in the human 
mind a propensity to rely upon this evidence before 
we can give a reason for doing so. This, indeed, puts 
our judgment almost entirely in the power of those 
who are about us, in the first period of life ; but this 
is necessary both to our preservation and to our im- 
provement. If children were so framed, as to pay no 
regard to testimony or to authority, they must, in the 
literal sense, perish for lack of knowledge. It is not 
more necessary that they should be fed before they can 
feed themselves, than that they should be instructed in 
many things* before they can discover them by their 
own judgment. 

But when our faculties ripen, we find reason to 
check that propensity, to yield to testimony and to 
authority, which was so neoessary and so natural iu 
the first period of life. We learn to reason about the 
regard due to them, and see it to be a childish weak- 
ness to lay more stress upon them tlian reason justifies. 
Tet. I believe, to the end of life, most men are more 
apt to ^ into this extreme than into the contrary- ; and 
the natural propensity still retains some force. 

The natural principles, by which our judgments and 
opinions are regulated before we come to the use of 
reason, seem to be no less necessary to such a being as 
man, than those natural instincts which the Author of 
nature has given us to regulate our actions during that 
period. 
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llthly, Tliere are many eTents depending upon the 
ivill of man» in which there is a self-evident probabilityi 
greater or lesSf according to circumstances. 

There may be in some individuals such a degree. of 
phrenzy and madnesSf that no man can say what they 
may or may not do. Such persons we find it necessa* 
ry to put under restraint, that, as far as possible, 
they may be kept from doing harm to themselves or 
to others. They are not considered as reasonable 
creatures, or members of society. But, as to men 
who have a sound mind, we depend upon a certain de- 
gree of regularity in their conduct ; and could put a 
thousand different cases, wherein we could Ycnture, ten 
to one, that they will act in such a way, and not in 
the contrai^. 

If we had no confidence in our fellow men that 
they will act such a part in such circumstances, it 
would be impossible to live in society with them : for 
that which makes men capable of living in society, 
and uniting in a political body under government, is, 
that their actions will always be regulated in a great 
measure by the common principles of human nature. 

It may always be expected, that they will regard 
their own interest and reputation, and that of their fam- 
ilies and friends; that they will repel injuries, and 
have some sense of good offices ; and that they will 
have some regard to truth and justice, so far at least 
as not to swerve from them without temptation. 

It is upon such principles as these, that all politi- 
cal reasoning is grounded. Such reasoning is never 
demonstrative ; but it may have a very great degree 
of probability, especially when applied to great bodies 
of men. 

12thly, The last principle of contingent truths I men- 
tion, is. That, in the phenomena of nature, what is to 
be, will probably be like to what has been in simihtf eir- 
oumstances. 
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meaning of those signs, and from the sign conolude the 
ezisteoee of the thing signiOcd. 

lOthly, Another first principle appears to me to be^ 
That (here is a eertain regard due to human testimony 
in matters of faetf and even to human authority in mat- 
ters of opinion* 

Before we are eapable of reasoning about testimony 
or anthority* there are many things vfhich it concerns 
Us to knoWy for whieh we can have no other evidence. 
The wise Author of nature has planted in tlie human 
mind a propensity to rely upon this evidence before 
we can give a reason for doing so. This, indeed, puts 
our judgment almost entirely in the power of those 
who are about us, in the first period of life ; but this 
is necessary both to our preservation and to our im- 
provement. If children were so framed* as to pay no 
regard to testimony or to authority, they must, in the 
literal sense, perish for lack of knowledge. It is not 
more necessary that they should be fed before they can 
feed themselves, than that they should be instructed in 
many things, before they can discover them by their 
own judgment. 

But when our faculties ripen, we find reason to 
check that propensity, to yield to testimony and to 
autliority, which was so necessary and so natural in 
the first period of life. We learn to reason about the 
regard due to them, and see it to be a childish weak- 
ness tb lay more stress upon them tlian reason justifies. 
Tet, I believe, to the end of life, most men are more 
apt to go into this extreme than into the contrary ; and 
the natural propensity still retains some force. 

The natural principles, by which our judgments and 
opinions are regulated before we come to the use of 
reason, seem to be no less necessary to such a being as 
man, than those natural instincts which the Author of 
nature has given us to regulate our actions during that 
period. 
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llthly. There are many eTenIs depending upon the 
IV ill of maUf in whieh there is a self-evident probubility, 
greater or less, aceording to cireumstances. 

There may be in some individuals sueh a degree. of 
phrenzy and madness^ that no man can say what they 
may or may not do. Such persons we find it neeessa* 
ry to put under restraint, that, as far as possible, 
they may be kept from doing harm to themselves or 
to others. They are not eonsidered as reasonable 
creatures, or members of soeiety. But, as to men 
who have a sound mind, we depend upon a certain de- 
gree of regularity in their conduct ; and could put a 
thousand diflerent cases, wherein we could venture, ten 
to one, that they will act in such a way, and not in 
the central^. 

If we had no confidence in our fellow men that 
they will act such a part in such circumstances, it 
would be impossible to live in society with them : for 
that which makes men capable of living in society, 
and uniting in a political body under government, is, 
that their actions will always be regulated in a great 
measure by the common principles of human nature. 

It may always be expected, that they will regard 
their own interest and reputation! and that of their fam- 
ilies and friends; that they will repel injuries, and 
have some sense of good offices ; and that they will 
have some regard to truth and justice, so far at least 
as not to swerve from them without temptation. 

It is upon such principles as these, that all politi- 
cal reasoning is grounded. Such reasoning is never 
demonstrative ; but it may have a very great degree 
of probability, especially when applied to great bodies 
of men. 

12thly, The last principle of contingent truths I men- 
tion, is. That, in the phenomena of nature, what is to 
be, will probably be like to what has been in similar eir- 
oumstances. 
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meaning of those signSf and from the lign condude the 
ezivteiiee of the thing signified. 

lOthly, Another first principle appears to me to be^ 
That there is a eertain regard due to human testimony 
in matters of faetf and even to human authority in mat- 
ters of opinion. 

Before we are capable of reasoning about testimony 
or authority, there are many things which it eoneems 
as to know, for which we can have no other evidence. 
The wise Author of nature has planted in the human 
mind a propensity to rely upon this evidence before 
we can give a reason for doing so. This, indeed, puts 
our judgment almost entirely in the power of those 
who are about us, in the first period of life ; but this 
is necessary both to our preservation and to our im- 
provement. If children were so framed, as to pay no 
regard to testimony or to authority, they must, in the 
literal sense, perish for laek of knowledge. It is not 
more necessary that they should be fed before they can 
feed themselves, than that they should be instructed in 
many things, before they can discover them by their 
own judgment. 

But when our faculties ripen, we find reason to 
cheek that propensity, to yield to testimony and to 
authority, which was so necessary and so natural in 
the first period of life. We learn to reason about the 
re{*ard due to them, and see it to be a childish weak- 
ness to lay more stress upon thomtlian reason justifies. 
Tet. I believe, to the end of life, most men are more 
apt to f»o into this extreme than into the contrary' ; and 
the natural propensity still retains some force. 

The natural principles, by which our judgments and 
opinions are regulated bcTore we come to the use of 
rea<(on, seem to be no less necessary to sueh a being as 
man. than those natural instincts which the Author of 
nature has given us to regulate our actions during that 
period. 
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llllitj', Tbere are maoj' events d«peading upon the 
will or uBnt in whtcli iherc U a sclf-evideni probuliUily, 
greater or tuss, according to circumstancci. 

'Iliere may be in some individuals sucli a degree of 
plirvnzf and niailness, tliat nu iiiaa tan ea; what titty { 
lan; or may noi do. Sucb persons we Und il necvssa^ I 
ty to put under restraint, ttial, as Tar as possible, 
they may be kepi from doing liarm lo ibemselvcs or 
_to others. They arc not oonaidered aii rca«oiiiibls 
t, or meroberti nf society. But, as to ii 
b have a founti mind, wc depend upon a certain do- i 
b of regularity in (heir contluol ; and could put M 
thousand dilTerenl cases, wliereiii we could venture, ten 
to one, that they will act in such a wayi and not in 
the Gcntrary. 

If we had oo eonlldcnce in our fellow men (hat 
Ihcy will act such a [tart in such eirciimstancest it 
would be imposiiiltle lo live in socioly with (hem : for 
that which makes men uapnble of living in socictyi 
and uniling in a political body under government, i», 
that ihcir actions will itlways be regulated in a great 
measure by tlie common principles of human nature* 
It may always be expected, ihat (hey will regard 
their own interest and reputation, and (hat orihcir fam- 
ilies and friends; (bat they will repel injuries, and 
have some sense of good offices; and that ihcy will 
have some regard to truth and ,ius(ice, so far al leart \ 
as not to swerve from (hem without lempiation- 

ll is apon such principles as tbcae, that all politi- I 
cal reasoning is grounded' Such reasoning is never 
demonstrative ; but it may have a very great degree 
of probability, especially when applied to groat bodioa 
of men, 

12tlily, The last principle of contingent truths I men- 
(ion, is, That, in (be phenomena of nature, what is to 
be, will probably be like to what has been in similar crr- 
eumstanoei. 
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"We must have this convicdon at loon as we are ea- 
pable of learning any lliing from experience ; fur all ex- 
perience is grounded upon a belief that the future will 
be like the past. IVike away this principle^ and the 
czperienee of an hundred years makes oi no wiser with 
regard to what is to come. 

This is one of those prinoipics, which^ when we grow 
up and observe the course of nature, we ean confirm 
fafy reasoning. We perceive that nature is governed by 
fixed laws, and that if it were not so, there eouM be no 
Buch thing as prudence in human conduct ; there would 
be no fitness in any means to promote an end ; and 
what, on one occasion, promoted it, might as probably, 
on another occasion, obstruet it. 

But the principle is necessary for us before we are 
able to discover it by reasoning, and therefore is made 
apart of our constitution, and produees its effects before 
the use of reason. 

This principle remains in all its foree when we come 
to the use of reason : but wc learn to be more cautious 
in the application of it. Wc observe more carefully 
the circumstances on which the past event depended, 
and leain to distinguish thcui from those which were 
accidentally conjoined with it. 

In order to this, a number of experiments, varied in 
their circumstances, is often necessary. Sometimes a 
single experiment is thought sufficient to eslablish a 
general conclusion. Thus, when it was once found, 
that in a certain degree of cold, quicksilver became a 
hard and malleable metal, there was good reason to 
think, that ihe same degree of cold will always produce 
this efiect to the end of the world. 

I need hardly mention^ that the whole fabric of nat- 
ural philosophy is built upon this principle, and, if it 
be taken away, must tumble down to the fouudation. 
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Therefore the great Newton lays it down as an ax- 
ioin» or as one of his laws of philosophizing* in these 
words* Effectuum naturaUum ejuadem generis easdem 
ease causas. This is what every man assents to as soon 
as he understands it* and no man asks a reason for it. 
It has therefore the most genuine marks of a first prin- 
ciple. 

It is Tery remarkable, that although all our expecta- 
tion of what is to happen in the course of nature is de- 
rived from the belief of this principle* yet no man 
thinks of asking what is the ground of this belief. 

Mr. Hume^ I think, was the first who put this ques- 
tion ; and he has shown clearly and invincibly, that it 
is neither grounded upon reasoning* nor has that kind 
of intuitive evidence which mathematical axioms have. 
It is not a necessary truth. 

He has endeavoured to account for it upon his own 
principles. It is not my business at present to exam- 
ine the account he has given of this universal belief of 
mankind ; because, whether his account of it be just or 
not* and I think it isnotf yet* as this belief is universal 
among mankind* and is not grounded upon any antece- 
dent reasoning* but upon the constitution of the mind 
itself* it must be acknowledged to be a first principle, 
in the sense in which I use that word. 

I do not at all aflirm* that those I have mentioned are 
all the first principles from which we may reason con- 
cerning contingent truths. Such enumerations, even 
when made after much reflection^ are seldom perfect. 
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CHAP. VI. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF NECESSARY TRVTHS. 

Arout most orthe first principles of neeessarjr truths 
there has been nodispute» and fherefore it is the less 
neeessary to dwell upon them. It will be safleknt to 
divide them into difibrent elasses ; to mentioa some, 
by way of speeimen, in eaeh elass ; and to mdie tone 
remarks on those of whieh the truth has been eall* 
ed in question. 

They may» I tliink. most properly be divided aeeord- 
ing to the seienoe to whieh they belong. 

Isty There are some first prinoiplcs that may be call- 
ed grammatical; sueh as* that every adjeetive in a 
sentence must belong to some substantive expressed or 
understood ; that evei7 complete sentence must have a 
▼erb. 

Tliose who have attended to the structure of lan- 
guagCt and formed distinct notions of the nature and 
use ofthe various parts of speechf perceive, without rea- 
soning, that these, and many other such principles, arc 
necessarily true. 

2dlyy Tliere are logical axioms ; such as, that any con- 
texture of words which does not make a proposition, is 
neither true nor false ; that every proposition is eillier 
true or false ; that no proposition can be both true and 
false at the same time; that reasoning in a circle 
proves nothing ; that whatever may be truly aflrmed of 
a genus, may be truly alBrmed of all the species, and 
all the individuals belonging to that genus. 

Sdly, Every one knows there are mathematical axi- 
oms. Mathematicians have, from the days of Euclid, 
very wisely laid down the axioms or first principles on 
which they reason. And the efiect which this appears 
to have had upon the stability and happy progreu of 
this science, gives no small encouragement to attempt 
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to h> the rouadution of otiier sciences in a Bimilar man- 
ner, as fiir as we are able. 

Mr. Hume tius iliscovered, as lie apprehendi, a weak 
side, even In maiheinatical axioms ; ant) Ibinks, lb»t It 
is not 8triet),v (rue, far instance. tUat two riglil line* 
can enl one another in one point anly. 

The principle he rcasoDH from is, that everj' simple 
ides is a copy of a preceding impression ; and (lier«< 
fore, in its precision and accuracy, can never go beyond 
its original. Prom which be reasons in this manner; 
no man ever saw or felt a lincsoatraigbt. that it migiit , 
not out another, equRU}'fllra[ghl, in (woormorepoinls< | 
Therefore there can be no idea of such a line. 

The ideas that are most eBsenlial lo ^ometr;. such ' 
as. ihoM of efjnaUtj'. ofa straight line, and of a sqiiHra 
aurrac«, are far, he says, from being distinct and deter- 
minate; and the di-Anitl<m« de9lro,v the pretended 
demonstrations. Thns. mathematical demonatralion Is 
found lo be a rope of sand. 

I agree with this acute author, that, if we eould form 
no notion of points, lines, and surfaces. moi% auourats 
than those we sec and handle, tbei-e could be no matbe> 
mntical demonstration. 

But every man that has understanding, by analyzing, 
by abslrarling, nnd compounding (be rude malcriala 
exhibited by bis senses, can fabricate, in bi« own miud, 
those elegant and accurate forms of malbemalloallliieu, 
surfaces, and solids. 

If a man ftnds bimselfincapahleaffurmiDgaprcoiso 
and determinate notion of ihe figure which mathemati- 
cians call ucuIm!. he Botonly is no mathematician, bulls 
inoapablxof being one. But, if he has a precise and 
determinate notion of that figure, lie must perceive, that 
it is lorniinatcd by lix matlieranliual surfaces, perfectly 
square, and perfectly equal. Be must perceive, (hat 
these surfaces arc (ei-minaicd by livelvc malhcmallcat 
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lines, perfectljr ilraight, and perfocll; equal, and that 
those lines are terminated by eight mathematioal points. 

"When a man is conscious of having these coneeptioas 
distinct and determinatCy as every mathematician is, it 
is in vain to bring metaphysical arguments to eonvineo 
him that they arc not distinct. You may as well bring 
arguments to convince a man racked with paiay that he 
icels no pain. 

Every theory that is inconsistent with our having ac- 
curate notions of mathematical lineSf surfkoest and 
solids, must be Talse. Therefore it followSf that th^ 
are not copies of our impressions. 

The Bf edieean Venus is not a copy of the Uock of 
marble from which it was made. It is true, that the 
elegant statue was formed out of the rode block, and 
that too by a manual operation* which, in a literal sensef 
we may call abstraetion. Mathematioal notions are 
formed in the understanding by an abstraction of anoth- 
er kind, out of the rude perceptions of our senses. 

As the truths of natural philosophy are not neces- 
sary truths, but contingent, depending upon the will of 
the Maker of the world, the principles from which 
they arc deduced must be of the same nature, and 
therefore belong not to this class. 

4thly, I think there arc axioms, even in matters of 
taste. Notwithstanding the variety found among mcut 
in taste, there arc. I apprehend, some common prin- 
ciples, even in matters of this kind. I never heard 
of any man who thought it a beauty in a human 
face to want a nose, or an eye, or to have the mouth 
on one side. How many ages have passed since 
the days of Homer ! Tet, in this long tract of ages, 
there never was found a man who took Thersites for a 
beauty. 

The Jint arts are very propci*ly called the arts of 
taste, because the principles of both arc the same : 
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and in the fine arts, ve find no less agreement among 
those who praetise them than among other artists. 

No y^otk of taste can be either relished or under- 
stood hy those who do not agree witli the author in 
the principles of taste. 

Homer, and YirgiU and Shakespeare, and Milton, had 
the same taste ; and all men who have been acquaint- 
ed with their writings* and agree in the admiration of 
them, must have the same taste. 

The fundamental rules of poetry, and music, and 
painting* and dramatic action and eloquence, have 
been always the same, and will be so to the end of the 
world. 

The variety we find among men in matters of taste 
IS easily accounted for, consistently with what we have 
advanced. 

There is a taste that is acquired, and a taste that is 
natural. This holds, with respect both to the exter- 
nal sense of taste* and the internal. Habit and fashion 
have a powerful influence upon both. 

Of tastes that are natural, there are some that may 
be called rational, others that are merely animal. 

Children are delighted with brilliant and gaudy col- 
ours, with romping and noisy mirth, with feats of agil- 
ity, strength, or cunning ; and savages have much the 
same taste as children. 

But there are tastes that are more intellectual. It 
is the dictate of our rational nature, that love and ad* 
miration are misplaced when there is no intrinsio worth 
in the object. 

In those operations of taste which are rational, wc 
judge of the real worth and excellence of the object, 
and our love or admiration is guided by that judgment. 
In such operations, thern is judgment as well as feel- 
ing, and the feeling depends upon the judgment we form 
of the object. 

VOL. III. 25 
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I do not maintain that taste, so far as it is acquired, 
or so ilir as it is merely animali ean be reduced to 
prineiples. But as far as it is founded on judgmentf 
it certainly may. 

The virtues, the ^^ces, the muses* have a beauty 
that is intrinsic. It lies not in tlic feelings.of the spec- 
tator, but in the real c^Lcellenoe of the ol(feet If we 
do not perceive their beauty * it is owing to the defect, 
or to the perversion of our faculties. 

And as there is an original beauty in certain moral 
and intellectual qualities, so there is a borrowed and 
derived beauty in the natural signs and expressioni of 
such qualities. 

The features of the human face* the modnlations of 
the voice, and the proportions, attitudes, and gesture 
of the body, nrc all natural expressions of good or bad 
qualities of the persout and derive a beauty or a de- 
formity from the qualities which they express. 

"Works of art, express some quality of the artist, and 
often derive an additional beauty from their utility or 
fitness for their end. 

Of such things, there are some that ought topleasCp 
and others tliat ought to displease. If they do not, 
it is owing to <(ome defect in the spectator. But what 
has real excellence will always please those who have 
a correct judj3:uient. and a sound heart. 

The sum of what has been said upon this subject 
is, that, setting aside the tastes which men acquire by 
habit and fashion, there is a natural tastCy which is 
partly animal, and partly rationale "With regard to 
the first, all we can say is. that the Author of nature, 
for wise reasons, has formed us so as to receive pleas- 
ure from the contemplation of certain objects, and 
disgust from others, before we are capable of perceiv- 
ing any real excellence in the one, or defect in the other. 
But that taste which we may call rational^ is that part 
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EonroonBthuliun Uy wliicli we nro uiailc to receire 
Ipasure froni ilie coti(em|ilatiun of wlint we conceive 
^be cxcullenl iu iti kiml ; (he pleasure being unnrsed 
I lliis juilgmoot, and rrgulateil b; it. Tbia Inste majr 
I true or false, accanliog as it is rutiri<)c>(l on a (rue or 
Jse Judgment. And if it may ho true ni- fnlsc, it 
'^nual bari! Sritt principles. 

Athlj', There arc aUo fIrNt priDcipIes in morals. 
That an unjutC aciion has mure demerit (ban an 
ungencrouB gne: (hat a generous action has more 
lueril than merelj' a ju»t one : ibat no man ought to be 
blaoitd for wiiat U was not in bis power to hinder: 
that we ought not lo do to others what wo would tbink 
unjust or unfair to be done to ub in like oircunialanccs : 
(hcio are moral axioms, and many others might be 
named which appear (o me (o have no less evidence 
than those of mathematics. 

Some, perhapii, maj' tbiuk, iLat our determinations, 
either in matters of taste or in morals, ought not to 
ho accounted iiceessarj' (ruths : that thoy are ground- 
ed upon (he constitution of that faculty which we call 
taste, and of that whicb wc call ibe moral sense or con- 
soience; which faculties might hnvebetm socDnstiluled 
us to have given determinations diOerent, orevencoa- 
trary (o those they now give ; that as llicre is nothing 
sweet or bitter in itself, but acconling as it agrees or 
disagrees with the citcrnal sense called taste ; so (here 
ia nothing beauliful or ugly in itself, hut aceordiog aa 
it agrees or disagrees with tho internal sense, which we 
nUo call taste ; aod nothing morally good or ill in itself, 
but according as it agrees or disagrees with our moral 
sense. 

Tliis, indeed, is a system, with regard to morals and 
taste, which has been supported in modern times by 
great authorities. And if this system be true, the eon- 
•equeiioe must be, that there can be no principles. 
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cither oi' iastc or of morals^ that are iicccsaarjr Iruthi. 
For, aocortling to this systcuiy all our deteriiiinatioiiBy 
both with regard to matters of taste, and with i-egard 
to morahy are reduced to matters of fact. 1 mean to 
such as these, that bjr our constitution we liave on sueli 
occasions, certain agreeable feelings, and on other oo* 
casions, curtain disagreeable feelings. 

But I cannot help being of a contrary opiniont being 
persuaded, that a man who determined that polite be- 
haviour has great deformity, and that there it greal 
beauty in rudeness and ill breeding, would judge wrong 
whatever his feelings were. 

In like manner, I cannot help thinking, that a man 
who determined that there is more moral worth in 
cruelty, perfidy, and injustice, than in generosity, jus- 
tice, prudence, and temperance, would judge wrong 
whatever his constitutiou was. 

And if it be true that there is judgment in our de- 
terminations of laste and of morals, it must be grant- 
ed, that what is true or false in morals, or in matters 
of taste, is necessarily so. jM)r this reason* 1 have 
I'anked the iirst principles of morals and of taste un- 
der the class of necessary trulhs. 

6(hly, The last class of first principles I shall men- 
tion, we may call inotaphysieal. 

I shall parliciiliirly consider three of these, liccauso 
they have been called in <jueslion by Mr.Ilunie. 

The Jirst is, That the (|ualities which we pen^eive 
by our senses must have a subject, which we call body, 
and that the thoughts we arc eonbcious of must have a 
subject, which \^e call mind. 

It is not inure evident that two and two make fouft 
than it is that figure cannot exiht, unless there be some- 
thing that is figured, nor motion without something thai 
is moved. I not only perceive figure and motion, but 
I perceive them to be fjualitics : they have a necesspry 
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relation to sometliing in wliich they exist as their sub- 
ject. The difiioulty Mrliich some philosophers have 
found in admitting this, is entirely owing to the theory 
of ideas. A subject of the sensible qualities which we 
pei*ceive by our senses, is not an idea either of sensa- 
tion or of consciousness ; therefore, say they, we have 
no such idea. Or^ in the style of Mr. Hume, from what 
impression is tlie idea of substance derived? It is 
not a copy of any impression ; therefore there is no 
such idea. 

The distinction between sensible qualities, and the 
substance to which they belong, and between thought, 
and (he mind that thinks, is not the invention of phi- 
losophers; it is found in the structure of all languages^ 
and therefore must be common to all men who speak 
with understanding. And, I believe^ no man, however 
skeptical he may be in speculation, can talk on the 
common alfairs of life for half an hour, without saying 
things that imply his belief of the reality of these dis- 
tinctions. 

Mr. Locke acknowledges, <<That we cannot con- 
ceive how simple ideas of sensible qualities should sub- 
sist alone ; and therefore we suppose them to exist in, 
and to be supported by, some common subject." In his 
Essay, indeed, some of his expressions seemf to leave it 
dubious, whether this belief, that sensible qualities 
must have a subject, be a true judgment, or a vulgar 
prejudice. But in liis first letter to the bishop of 
AVorcester, he removes this doubt, and quotes many 
passages of his Essay, to show that he neither denied, 
nor doubted of the existence of substances, both think- 
ing and material ; and that he believed their existence 
on the same ground the bishop did, to wit, ^' on the re- 
pugnancy to our conceptions, that modes and accidents 
should subsist by themselves.'' lie offers no proof of 
ibis repugnancy ; nor, I think, can any proof of it h% 
given, because it is a first principle. 
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It were to be wislied that Mr. Locke» wlio inquired 
so aocuratelyy and so laudably into the origin, eertain- 
ty» and extent of human knowledge* bad turned hit at- 
tention more particularly (o the origin of thene two 
opinions which ho firmly believed ; to wit, that sensi- 
ble qualities must have a subject, which we eall bofly* 
and that thought must have a subject, whioh we call 
mind. A due attention to these two opinions which 
govern the belief of all men, even of skeptics in the 
practice of life, would probably have led him to per- 
ceive, that sensation and consciousness are not the only 
sources of human knowledge; and that there are prin- 
ciples of belief in human nature, of which we can give no 
other account, but that they necessarily result from the 
constitution of our faculties; and that if it were in our 
power to throw off their influence upon our practice and 
conduct, wc could neither speak nor act like reasonable 
men. 

"We cannot give a reason why we belicTc cTcn our 
sensations to be real, and not fallacious; why we be- 
lieve what we arc conscious of; why we trust any of 
our natural faculties* >Ve say, it must be so, it cannot 
be otherwise. This expresses only a strong belief, 
which is indeed the voice of nature, and which there- 
fore in vain we attempt to resist. J3ut if» in spite of 
nature, we resolve to go deeper, and not to trust our 
faculties, without a reason to show that they cannot 
be fallacious; I am afraid, that seeking to beeomo 
wise, and to be as gods, we shall l)ecome foolish, and 
being unsatisfied with the lot of humanity, wo shall 
throw off common sense. 

The second metaphysical principle, I mention, is that 
whatever begins to exist, must have a cause which pro- 
duced it. 

Philosophy is indobteil to j^Ir. Hume in this i*cspcct 
among others, that, by calling in question many of the 
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first principles of human knowledge, lie lias put spec- 
ulative men upon inquiring more carefully than >vas 
done liefore, into the nature of the evidence upon which 
they rest. Truth can never suffer hy a fair inquiiy; 
it can hoar to be seen naked and in the fullest light; 
and the strictest examination will always turn out in 
the issue to its advantage. I believe Mr. Hume was 
the first who ever called in question, whether things 
that begin to exist must have a cause. 

With regard to this pointy, we must hold one of these 
three things^ either that it is an opinion, for which 
we have no evidence, and which men have foolishly 
taken up without ground ; or, secondly, that it is capa- 
ble of direct proof by argument ; or, thirdly^ that it is 
self-evidenty and needs no proof, hot ought to be receiv- 
ed as an axiom, which cannot^ by reasonable mcuy be 
oalled in question. 

The fisrt of these suppositions would put an end to 
all philosophy, to all religion, to all reasoning that 
would carry us beyond the objects of sense, and to all 
prudence in the conduct of life. 

As to the second supposition, that this principle may 
be proved by direct reasoning, I am afi*aid we shall 
find the proof extremely difficult, if not altogether im- 
possible. 

I know only of thi*ce or four arguments that have 
been urged by philosophers, in the way of abstract 
reasoning, to prove, that things which begin to exist 
must have a cause. 

One is offered by Mr. IlobbeSy another by Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, another by Mr. Locke. Mr. Hnme, in his 
Treatise of Human Nature, has examined them all ; and, 
in my opinion, has shown, that they take for granted 
the thing to be proved; a kind of false reasoning, which 
men are very apt to fall into when they attempt to 
prove what is self-evident. 
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It has been tliouglit* tliat. alUiough this principle 
does not admit of proof from abstract reasoning, it may 
be proved fitim cxperionccv and may be justly drawn 
by induction from instances that fall within our obser- 
vation. 

1 conceive this methml of proof will leave us in great 
uncertainty, for these three reasons : 

1st, Because the pro|iosition to be proved, it not a 
contiogontf but a necessary proposition. It it not* that 
things which begin to exist commonly have a eausey or 
even that they always in fact have a cause ; but that 
they must have a cause, and cannot begin to exist with- 
out a cause. 

Propositions of this kind, from their nature, are in- 
capable of proof by induction. Uxpericnce Informs us 
only of what is, or has been, not of what must be; 
and the conclusion must be of the same nature with the 
premises. 

For this reason, no mathematical proposition can bo 
proved by induction. Though it should be found by 
experience in a thousand cases, that the area of a plane 
triangle is equal to the rectangle under the altitude and 
half the base, this would not prove that it must be so 
in all cases, and cannot be otlierwisc ; which is what 
the mathematician affirms. 

In like manner, though wc had the most ample ex- 
perimental proof, that things which have Viegun to exist 
had a cause, this would not prove that they must have 
a cause. Experience may show us what is the estab- 
lished course of nature, but can never show what con- 
nections of things are in their nature necessary. 

2dly, General maxims, grounded on experience, have 
only a degi*ee of probability proportioned to the extent 
of our experience, and ought always to be understood 
so as to leave room for exceptions, if future experience 
shall discover any such. 
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The law of gravUalion lias as full a proof from expe- 
rience and induction as any principle can be supposed 
to have. Yet if any pliilosopher should by clear experi- 
inenty show that there is a kind of matter in some bodies 
which does not gravitate, the law of gravitation ought 
to be limited by that exception. 

Kow it is evident, that men have never considered the 
principle of the necessity of causes, as a truth of this 
kind which may admit of limitation or exception ; and 
therefore it has not lieen received upon this kind of evi* 
deuce. 

Sdly« I do not see that experience could satisfy us 
that every change in nature actually has a cause. 

In the far gi*ea(est part of the changes in nature that 
fall within our observation* the causes arc unknown ; 
and therefore, from experience, we cannot know wheth- 
er they have causes or not. 

Causation is not an object of sense. The only experi- 
ence we can have of it* is in the consciousness wc have 
of exerting some power in ordering our thoughts and 
actions. But this experience is surely too narrow a 
foundation for a general conclusion, that all things 
that have had, or shall have a beginning, must have a 
eause. 

For these reasons, this principle cannot be drawn 
from experience, any more than from abstract reason- 
ing. 

The third supposition is, That it is to be admitted 
as a first or self evident principle. Two reasons may be 
urged for this. 

1st, The universal consent of mankind, not of phi- 
losophers only, but of the rude and unlearned vulgar. 

Mr. Hume, as far as I know, was the first that ever 
cxpt*es8ed any doubt of this principle. And when we 
consider that he has rejected every principle of human 
knowledge, excepting that of consciousness, and has not 

VOL. IfT. ^» 
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even wgrnnA the auoBB of Balhenatieiy lib aaikerilj 
k of Bmall weight. 

Indeed* with regard to flrtt prioelpleiy then b m 
reeiOB whj the opinion of a phOotopher ihoaU have 
more anthorify than that of another man of oonnBon 
aeue, wlio lias been aoenatomed to Jndgein ineh euee. 
Hie iHiCerate Tnlgar are eompetenl Ja^tee ; and the 
yhiloeopiier has no prerogative in nuMers of thk kind ; 
bnt ha if more liable than they to he misled by a fc- 
venrite ^stem, espeeially if it is his own. 

Setting aside the authority of Mr. Hnmoy what has 
philosophy been employed in, sinee men first began to 
philosophise, hat in the Inrestigntion of the ennies 
of things ? This it has always profbssed. when we tmoe 
St to its emdle. It nerer entered into nny man's thonghty 
before the philosopber we hai|i mentionedt to pot the 
preTious*questioB, whether things hnte a oanse or not! 
Had it been thought possible that they might not* it 
maybe presumed, that, in the rariety of absnrdand 
eontradietory causes asugnedf some one woaM have 
had reeoorse to this hypothesis. 

They eould conceire the world to arise flpom an egg, 
from a struggle between lore and strifoy between mois* 
ture and drought, between heat and cold ; but thoj 
ncTcr supposed that it had no cause. We know not aiqr 
Alheistio sect tbat ever had reoourse to this topiot 
though by it they might have evaded every aigumeat 
that eould be brought against themi and answered aU 
objections to their system. 

But rather than adopt such an absurdity, they eon- 
trived some imaginary cause ; such as chance, a oon- 
eoorse of atoms» or necessity, as the cause of the nnl- 

verse. 

The accounts which philosophers have given of par- 
ticular phenomena, as well as of the universe in gen- 
eml, proceed npea the snne pr i n c i pie . Thnt every 
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lamenon must have a eaiise, v*a simjs taken for 
ed. JVjI turphig fAyace, says Cicero, (piamJteH 
cntua fpiiajnam dieert. lliough an academio, 
'«as dogmatical in this. Aed Plaio, theratherof 
academy, was no less »0. *' nxili yx'f « Ju'tu^ev X^f'f 
yivmr ffxt"-" i'imcoB. It h imitobsilile that tuqr 
1^ NhauM have i(« origin withoul a cause. 
believe Mr. Bame was the first vho ever beU 
eontrar;. Thii, indeed, lie avow*, and asinnMthe 
lour ofUie discovery. " It is," says hc^anashn fn 
losnpliy, that whatever begins to exkt, most have a 
of osistooce. This h coainienly taken for gnuiU 
in all reoioningi, without any proof given or do* 
tMaded. It ■■ Mipposcd to be foumled on tatuiUoa, 
and to be one of ihoae aiaximsi whieh, though they may 
be denie<l with the lips, it is im[>osaihIe for men in 
their liearla really la doubt of. Uul, if we examioQ 
this oiaxim by tlio idea of knowledge, above cxplainedt 
we shall discover in it noBtnrkof such Intuitive crrtaltt- 
ly." The meaning of this seems to bo, thai it did not 
suit with his theory of intuitive certainly, and therefore 
lie exeludes it from that privilege. 
'The vulgar adhere to (his maxim as Rrmly and 
'ersally as the philosophers. Their EU|)ersiitiotiB 
_ re the same origin as the systems of philosophers, 
^«il, a desire to know the causes of things. Ftlix 
gni poluit reruni co^no^ecre causas, is the universal 
tense of men; but to say that any thing can happca 
without a eansc. shocks llio common sense ofa savage. 
This universal hclief of mankind is easily aeeounted 
for, if we allow that the necessity of a cause of every 
event is obvious to the rational powers ofa man. Bat 
it is impossible to account for it otherwise. It ea&oot 
be ascribed to education, to systems of philoBopby* or 
to priesleraft. Unewoald think, that a philoMpber 
who takes it lo be a general delusion or prejodloe, 
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would endeatoor to show from what caoies io liumaQ 
imtare Boch a general error maj take its rise. But 1 
torfgti that Mr. Hume might answer upon his own 
prineiplest that sinee things may happen without a 
eauscy this error and delusion of men may be anhrersal 
without any eause. 

A second reason why I coneeire this to he a flnl 
principle, is. That mankind not only assent to it in 
•peenhlioa, but that the practice of lire h ii;roomM 
«pon it in the most important matters* even in cases 
where experience leave us doubtful ; and it is impossi- 
ble to act with common prutlenoe if we set it aside. 

In great families there are so many bad things dono 
by a certain personage called noftody^faat it is prover- 
bial, that there is a nobody about every house who does 
a great deal of mischief ; and even where there is the 
ezactest inspection and govemmcntt many events will 
happen of which no other author can be found : 80 
that, if we trust merely to experience in this matter, 
nobody vrill be found to lie a very active person, and to 
have no inconhiderabic share in the management of af* 
fairs. But whatever countenance this system may have 
from experience, it is too shocking to common sense to 
impose upon the most ignorant. A child knows that 
when his top, or any of his playthings are taken away, 
it must be done by somebody. Perhaps it would not be 
diffieuh to persuade him that it was done by some in- 
visible being, but that it shouM be done by nobody he 
cannot believe. 

Suppose a man*8 house to bo broke open, his money 
and jewels taken away : such things have happened 
times innumerable without any apparent cause ; and 
were he only Io reason from experience in such a ease, 
how must he behave ? He must put in one scale the In- 
Btanees wherein a cause was found of such an event, 
and in the other scale, the instances wherein no cause 
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fonnd. anil thf t>re[ioniIprant sc-hIc must dcterniiae, 
>tber it be most jirobahle Dim! Ihi^n; ivus n ransfi of 
event, or ttiut llti^ic was none. Would aDvtnnu of 
imon nndrrvlandinf^ have recoui-ae to sueb an eS|M!- 

to dit«et Ills judf^mcnt ? 

liip|M>tte a man lo be found dead on ibft highwnjTt 

ikuli fVaclnrcd, )ii» body pierced v'ub di^wJIy 

idf. III* walcb and money curried ofT The eor- 

s J017 oilM upon ihe boflj, and the quntmi h 

VIiHl wa« (tie cauie of tliis lunn's death, nu U 

lent, or /eh 4e st, or murder \ty perMns un- 

II? 1^( UR siippuM an advpt in Mr. liutne's phi- 

iphy to mfikeonc of thtt jury. BDil that he insists 

the previous (|tiea<ion, whether there was any 

of (lie oTeol ! or ftliether it liappened without 

luse! 

'Surely, wpon Mr. Ituroc's principles, a great deal 
night be said upon tltis point; and, if the matieris to 
bo deleruined hj |ia8t ciperienoe, il is duliioiis on 
Jl^iieh side the weight of argument might staod. Bat 
may vealure lo say, that, if Mr. Ilnaie had been of 
a jury, ho would have laid aiiide his pbUosophioal 
looiplei, and acted according to the diolales of oou- 
mon prudenoc. 

ISIaiiy passages might be produced, even tn Mr. 
iunte's philosophical writings, in which lie, unawares, 
179 ilie name inward eon^ic'lil>n of the neoesftily of 
ises, whivli i« common lo oilier men. I eliall men- 
only oqr, in Ihe Trealiae uf Human MfUurei wid 
Lbnt part of it nliore he eombals Ibia vory prinetple. 
to those impressnns," cays be, " which ariio 
the senses, their ultimate cause is, id my opinion, 
perrcclly incxplieahlc by human reason ; and II will al- 
irays be imposoible to decide -with cefluinly, whether 
immediately from ilic olijvet, or are prodno- 
by the creative power of the mind, «r are derived 
wifag Aotfcor of our being.*' 
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AoMig tliBie alteffnalifttit he Mfw tbcnii^t of their 
Ml eriHog fWND •■ J oeate. 

The argamenU whieh Mr. Hume oftMy le preve 
thel thk is eel a leir-efideBt priMipbt hd Ihtee. 
JKrtt, That all eerCahilj ariiea ftem aeoaivarimi ef 
hleai, aad a diieoTeij oi iheir uaaUerahle wJatfaaat 
C whieh relaikNis implj this paeiNMilMaM Thai 
ver has a hegymiag flsast have a eaate af inirtr 
This theoiy qT oertaiaty has hnsa sTaaiiiJ he 
in^ep ia ehap. 5. af this Essay. 

The ssoead argaaseai it, that whatever we eaa eeiH 
osive is pessible. Thb has lihewise bee» enasiaedi 

ThetMrd aignoMiit is, that what we call a eaase^ 
is ealj sensething aateeedeat te^ and always een f ehe J 
with the e&et. Thb is else eae ef Mr. Hbim's p»- 
ealiar doetriaesf whioh we dmj hate eeeasion le eea* 
sider afterward. It is suflMeat here te ehssft St that 
we najr leara froai it that eight is the eaaie ef day, 
aad day the eanse of oight: fiw ae two thiags haipe 
mote ooDstaot^ followed eaoh other siaee the hsfjiBwlag 
of the world. 

The last metaphysieal prioeiple I aieatie^y whieh 
is opposed by the same authort iSf Tliat desiga» aad 
latelligeDco in the eaase, may be inferred with esrtaior 
ty, from marks or signs of it in the efieoL 

Inteiligenoet desigOi and skill, are not olyeeU of the 
external senses, nor ean we be oonscieus ef them ia 
aiqr persoa but ourselves. £tea in eurselveSf we 
wot, with propriety, be sakl to be eooseiotts of the 
nral or acquired talents we possess. Yft are eeaseioas 
only of the operatioas of miad ia whieh they are ez« 
erted. Indeed, a man oemes to kaow his ewa mental 
abilities, just as he knows another nsaa'Sf by the efr 
feets they preduee^ whea there is ooeasioa to put them 
teesereise. 

A maa's wisdom is kaown to as only by the tigm 
of it in his conduct ; his ebqweaee by the ligns ef it 
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hiB ipeccb. in the same manner we jndge of bk ] 
^ue, or his rorlilude, and af all bis talents and i]aal 
B of mind. 
Wet it b to bo nbtiFTVfi). thnt ne judge of rom's talUl 
«i<b as little doubt op besltalion as «e judge 4tT 
e immediate objects of sense. 
One person, we are sure, is a jwrfcet idiot ; rdoO 
ev vho frigns idiotty to sereen himself fVom punlslt>^ 
it, H found apon trial lo liave (he nnderstandiog of 
and to be aeeonntable for his conduct. Wo 
iB(»e one maa to be open, another cnrmiog ; one to 
be iRnornDt. anottter very knowing ; one lo be slow of 
Dsdentanding, anotlter qnick. Erory Dian forms sacH 
jndfinenu of ibose be eonvcrscs with) anil (be com- 
nuta affair! of life depend upon sncb jndgments. We 
eao as little avoid tlietn ait we can avoid seeing wbat is 
before our eye?. 

FroD tbis it appears, that it is no less a part of the 
human eonslimtion, to jodgo of men's ebaracters, and 
of tbrir Intelleotual peweri. from the sipis of tbem in 
their actions and discourse, than to jud^ of corporeal 
al^ts bf our senses : that such jod^ments are eom- 
mm to Ibfl whole human race (hat are endowed with 
mdentaiidinf^ ; and thai they are absolutely necessary 
ia the conduct of life. 

Now. every judgment of this kind we A>rm. ia only 
a partionlar appltratios of tiie general principle, (bat 
atelligenee, wisdom, and other mental qaalities In the 
eaase. may )>c inferred from (heir marhs or signs in 
tke ed^ot. 

The aolion* and discoones of men are effects, of 
which the actors and speakers are (he eantea. The 
effbctfl are pereeived by our senses : hut the eanns 
_tn behind (he uene. We only eonetnde their esM- 
and their d^reetfron onrobsemitionofflweflbets. 
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From wise eoaduel we infer witdom in tiie ewne ; 
Ihim bmfe aetioni wo infbr eounige ; and so ii| other 



Tiiit infereneo is dumIo with perfoet seeoritjr bf nil 
Men. "We eannot ntoid it { it is neeesraij in the ordi- 
mrj eondael of life ; it has ttieiefore the stwgeit 
marks of being a first prinoiple. 

Ferhaps some maj thiols that this priaelplowngr ho 
learned either by reasoning or by experienee* and thesw- 
fore that there is no gronnd to thfail( it a firsC prinoiple. 

If it ean be shown to be got bjr reasonhqg* bj aUt 
or the greater part of those who are goremcd kj Up 
I shall very readily acknowledge that it onght not to 
be esteemed a first prinoiple. Bnt I appreliend the 
oontraiy appears from very oeovlneiog argomeats. 

lst» The prinoiple is too aaiversal to he the eflbot of 
reasoning. It is common to philosophers. aad to the 
valgar ; to the learned and the most illiterate ; to the 
oiviliaed and to the savage : and of those who are gov- 
erned by it» not one in ten thousand ean give a reason 
for it. 

Sdlyt We find philosophers, ancient and modem, who 
ean reason excellently in subjects that admit of reason- 
ingt when they have occasion to defSend this prinoiple* 
not offering reasons for it, or any mfdtum of proof, 
but appealing to the common sense of mankind ; men- 
tioning particular instances, to make the absurdity of 
the contrary opinion more apparent, and sometimee 
using the weapons of wit and ridicule, which are 
very proper weapons for refuting absurdities, hut alto- 
gether improper in points that are to be determined by 
reasoning. % 

To confirm this observation^ I shall quote two in* 
thors, an aneieut and a modem, who have more express- 
ly undertaken the defence of this prmeiple than any 
others I remember to have met witbi and whose good 
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sense and ability to reason^ where reasoning is proper, 
iviU not bo doubted. 

The first is Cicero, whose words, lib. 1. cap. 13. JDt 
divinationef may be thus translated. ^* Can any thing 
done by ebanee have all the marks of design ? Four 
diee may by ehanee turn up four aees ; but do you think 
that fear hondi*ed dice, thrown by ehanee^ will turn up 
four hundred aees ? Colours thrown upon canvas with* 
out design may hare sonne similitude to a human faoe; 
but do you think they might make as beautiful a pic- 
ture as that of the Coaa Tonus ? A hog turning up the 
ground with his nose may make something of the form 
of the letter A ; but do you think that a hog might d^ 
scribe on the ground the Andromache of Ennius i CtkJS 
neades imaginedi that in the stone quarries at Chios lie 
found, in a stone that was split, a representation of the 
head of a little pan, or sylvan deity. I believe he might 
find a figure not unlike ; bat surely not such a one as 
you would say had been fbrmed by an excellent sculptor 
like Scopus. For so, yerily* the ease is, that chance 
never perfectly imitates design.'^ Thus Cioero. 

Now, in ail this discourse I see very good sense, aad 
what is apt to convinoe every unprejudiced mind } but 
t see not in the ^hole a single step of reasoning. It is 
barely an appeal to every man's common sense. 

Let us next see how the same point is handled by the 
excellent archbishop Tiikrtsoo, ist Sermon, vol. 1. 

<^ For I appeal to any man of reason, whether any 
thing can be more enreasonable, than obstinately to im- 
pute an efifect to chance which carries in the fhee of it 
all the arguments and characters of design ? Was ever 
any considerable weric, in whioli there was required a 
great variety of parts, and an orderly and regular ad- 
justment of these puHs done by chance ? Will chance 
fit means to ends, and that in ten thonsand iastaneeft, 
and not fidl iq any one? Bow often might m Blmt> tfter 

vox. m. t7 
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bft bad jumUed a set of letters io a \mff. fHng tbem oat 
upon (be ground before tbey wonld fall into aa exaei 
poenit yea or so omeh at make a good dkeourse IB profe 2 
Aiid may not a little book be as easily made aa tbia 
great volame of the world I How long migbt a mma 
aprinkle eolonrs npon eaavas witb a eareless band be* 
Ibre tbey would make the esaet pietmpe of a bmuiZ And 
is a man easier made by elianee than his pielare 2 Bow 
long might twenty thousand blind men, wbieh shaaldba 
aent out from the remote parts of Eaglaod, wander ap 
and down before they wooM all meet npon Sallsbafy 
plains, and fall into rank and ile in the ezaet order i^ 
an army? Andyetthisismoebmoreeasytobeinsaghi- 
ed than how the innumerable Mind parts of matter 
abould rendezTons themselres into a world. A man 
that sees Henry the Seventh's ehapel at Westminster, 
aiigbtf with as good reason maintain, yea, and mneb bet- 
tiBtf eonsidering the vast diifcreaee between that little 
atrueture and the huge fabrie of the world, that it waa 
never contrived or built by any man, but that the stoaes 
did by chance grow into those eurions figures into 
which we see Ihem to have been cut and graven; and 
that npon a time, as tales uinally begin, the materials 
of that building, the stone, mortar, timber, iron* leady 
and glass, happily met together and very fortunately 
ranp:ed themselves into that delicate order in which we 
see them now so close compacted, that it must be a very 
great chance that parts them aie:ain. What wooM the 
world think of a man that should advanoe snob an opiw- 
ion as this« and write a book for it? If they would do 
bim right, they ought to look upon him as mad. Bat 
yet he might maintain this opinion with a little more 
reason than any man can have to say that the worM 
was made by chance, or that the first men grew out of 
the earth, as plants do now. For can any thing be more 
ridioulotts and against all reason^ than to ascribe the 
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pFOiIucttOn of men to the first fruilTulnesB of I 
earili, without 80 iiiucli IIS ono instanue or ex[)ei'iinBi 
in an; age or history to oountenauce so monstri 
supposition? I'lie Ibin;; in at ftist siglil so gruBS a 
pAlpable, that no diseoursc aliuut i( ana inukr it moi 
appuratil. Ami yuX Ihvac ahum«t'ul beggars of priat 
pies, who give Ihia prcv.irious account uflheorigi 
oflhinf^B, awumo to ihoiustlves lu ho ihe men of i 
son, tho gi-eat wits of (he woild, the onl; vnulious i 
vary pcnons, who hale to be imposed upoDi 
muBl have convincing evidence fur everjr Ihingi i 
can admit nothing wilbuu t a clear demonstration for it 

la (his passage, the excellent author takes what | 
conceive to be the proper method of refuting an absuv* 
ditj, by exposing it in difierent lights, in which evei 
man of common understanding perceives it to be ridiog 
ulous. And although there is iiiueh good HcnsOi as neQ| 
as wit, in the passage I have tjuoled, I eaunot find c 
tntdiutn of proof in (he whole. 

I have met with one or two respectable authors whjl 
draw an argument from the doctrne o chaneest 
show bow improbable ii is that a regular arrange 
of parts should he theelTect of chance, or that it s 
not be (he efieol of design. 

I do not uhject to this reasoning ; but I would c 
8erve> (hat the doctrine oV chances is a branvb uf mall 
emutica little more (ban an hundred years old. But ll 
conclasion di-awn from it has been held hy all men fi 
the beginning of the world. It cannot, therefore, I 
thought, (bat men have been led to this conclusion t^'^ 
■bat reasoning. Indeed, i( ma; be doubted wbe(heff I 
the first priociplo upon which all the malhcmalieatj 
reasoning about elianees is gi-ounded, is more s 
evident than this conclusion drawn from it, or whetbi 
it is not a particular iastaoee of (hat general coaclnsio 

We are next to consider whether we may not leam^ 
this truth from experience* that cfTeolB which bare all 
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the marks and tokens of design mast proeoed from a 
designing eause* 

I appi-ehend that we oannat learn this truth froaies* 
perience, for two reasons. 

1st, Because it is a necessary truths not a eontiageot 
one. It agrees with the experience of maakiad siaee 
the beginning of the world, that the area of a triangle it 
equal to half the rectangle under its base and perpaa- 
dicular. It agrees no less with experience thai tba tan 
rises in the east and sets in the west. So fiur aa c& 
perience goes, the»e truths are upon an equal fbotiag. 
But cTcrj man perceives this distinetioa between them» 
* that the 6rst is a necessary truth, and that it is impos- 
sible it should not be true ; but the last is not naeetsa- 
iy« but contingent, depending upon the will of him who 
made the world. As we cannot learn from experience 
that twice three must necessarily make six» so neither 
can we learn from experienoe tlwt eertma efTeets must 
proceed from a designing and intelligent cause. £xpe* 
rience informs us only of what has becn» but ncTcr of 
what must be. 

2dly, It may bo observed, that experience can show 
a coiHicction between a sign, and the thing signified bj 
it, in those cases only, where both the sign and thing 
signified are perceived, and have always been perceived 
in conjunction. But if there be any case where the 
sign only is perceived, experience can never show its 
connection with the thing signified. Thus, for example, 
thought is a sitrn of a thinking principle or mind. But 
bow do we know that thought cannot be without a 
mind 7 If any man should say that he knows this by 
experience, ho deceives himself. It is impossible he 
can have any experience of this; because, though we 
have an immediate knowledge of tlie existence of 
thought in ourselves by consciousness, yet we have no 
immediate knowledge of a mind. The mind is not an , 
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immediate objeet either of sense or of eonseiousness. 
We may therefore justly eoDolude, that the neoessai^ 
oonneetioD between thought and a mindt or thinking 
being, is not learned from experienee. 

The same reasoning may be applied to the eonnee- 
tion between a work excellently fitted for some pur* 
pose, and design in the author or cause of that work. 
One of these, to wit, the work, mi^ be an immediate 
olyeet of perception. But the design and purpose of 
the author eannot be an immediate otyeot of peroep* 
tion ; and therefore experience can never inform us of 
any cooneetioo between the one and the other, far less 
of a necessary connection. 

Thus I think it appears, that the principle we bare 
been considering* to wit, that from certain signs or in- 
dications in the effisct, we may infer, that there most 
have been intelligence, wisdom, or other intellectual or 
moral qualities in the cause, is a principle which we 
get, neither by reasoning nor by experience ; and there- 
fore, if it be a true principle, it must be a first, priaei* 
pic. There is in the human understanding a light, bj 
which w^ see immediately the evidence of itf when there 
is occasion to apply it. 

Of how great importance this principle is in common 
life, we have already observed. And I need hardly 
mention its importance in natural theology. 

The clear marks and signatures of wisdom, power^ 
and goodness, in the constitution and government of 
the world, is, of all arguments that have been advaoo* 
ed for the being and providence of the Deity, that 
which in all ages has made the strongest impression 
upon eandid and thinking minds ; an argument, which 
has this peculiar advantage, that it gathers strength 
as human knowledge advances, and is more convincing 
at present than it was some eenturies ago. 
^ Sing AiphonsuB might say, that be oQuld e9ntriYe 
a better phinetary system than that which astronomers 
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hdd in his day. That system was not the wark of 
God, bnl the fiotion of meo. 

Bat siooe the true system of the san, mooa, aai 
plaaetSt has been diseov^red, no maot however atheijiti- 
eally disposed* has pretended to show how a better 
eaald be eontrived. 

IVhen we attend to the marks of good eootrifaiee 
whieh appear in the works of God, evei^ disoovery 
we make in the eonstitution of the material tir intel- 
leetual system beeomes a hyom of praise to the great 
Creator and Governor of the world. And a man whe 
is possessed of the genuine spirit of philosophy^ will 
think it impiety to eontaminate the divine workman- 
ship, by mixing it with those fictions of human faney, 
ealled theories and hypotheses, which will always beai* 
the signatures of human follyt no less than the other 
does of divine wisdom. 

I know of no person who ever ealled In question the 
principle now under our consideration, when it is ap* 
plied to the actions and discourses of men : for this 
would be to deny that we have any means of discerning 
a wise man from an idiot, or a man that is illiterate in 
the highest degree from a man of knowledge and learn- 
ingf which no man has the effrontery to deny. 

Butt in all ages, those who have been unfriendly to 
the principles of religion, have made attempts to weak- 
en the force of the argument for the existence and per- 
fections of the Deity, which is founded on this princi* 
pie. That argument has got the name of the argu- 
ment from final causes; and as the meaning of this 
name is well understoodt we shall use it. 

The argument from final causes, when reduced to a 
syllogism, has these two premises : Firat, That design 
and intelligence in the cause, may with certainty be in- 
ferred from marks or signs of it in the effect. This 
is the principle we have been consideringi and we may 
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call it (he major proposUion of (he argument. The 
secondf which we call (he minor proposidon, is, (hat 
there are* in fac(9 the clearest marks of desija^n and 
wisdom in (he works of na(ure ; and (he conclusion iSf 
tha( the works of na(ure are the eflrec(s of a wise and in- 
telligen( cause. One must either assen( (o the conclu- 
sion* or denj one or o(her of (he premises. 

Tliose amonfj^ (he ancien(8 who denied a God or a 
proyidence, seem (o me (o have yielt'ed (he major prop* 
osi(ion, and (o have denied (he minor; conceiving (hat 
there are no( in the cons(i(ulion of (hings such markt 
of wise contrivance as are sufficient (o put the conclu- 
sion beyond doub(. This, I (hink, we may learn from* 
the reasoning of Co((a (he academic, in the third book 
of Cicero, of the na(ure of (he gods. 

The gradual advancement made in the knowledge 
of nature has put (his opinion qui(e out of counte** 
nance, 

When the structure of the human body was much 
less known (han i( is now^ the fiimous Galen saw such 
evident marks of wise oon(rivance in it, (hat though 
he had been educa(ed an Epicurean, he renounced (hat 
system, and wrote his book of (he use of (he paHs of 
the human body, on purpose (o convince o(her8of what 
appeared so clear to himself, (ha( it was impossible 
that such admirable contrivance should be the effect off 
chance. 

Those, therefore, of la(er (imes, who are dissatisfied 
with this argumen( from final causes, have quit(ed the 
s(rong hold of the ancient A(heis(s, which had become 
untenable, and have chosen rather to make a defence 
against (he major proposition. 

Des Cartes seems (o have led (he way in (his, though 
he was no Atheist. Bu(, having invented some new 
arguments for (he being of God, he was perhaps led to 
disparage those that had been used before^ that he 
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might bring more credit to his own. Or, perbaptf he 
was offended with the Peripateties, beoanse they often 
nixed final eauses with physical, in order lo Meoaat for 
the phenomena of nature. 

Be maintained therefore that physical eaoiet only 
•bould be assigned for plienomena ; that the philoo- 
opher has nothing to do with final causes ; and that it 
is presumption in us to pretend to determine ftr what 
and any work of nature is framed. SoMo of tlMMO 
who were great admirers of Des CarteSt and tallawed 
bim in many points, diflfered flrom him in thii i partle* 
lilarly* Dr. Henry More, and the pioos archbishop Fen- 
don : but others, after the example of Des Cartes, 
have shown a contempt of all reasoning from final 
onuses. Among thescy I think, we may reckon Mau- 
pertuis and Buffon. But the most direct attack has 
been made upon this principle by Mr. Home, who pata 
an argument in the mouth of an Epicurean, on whicli 
be seems to lay great stress. 

The argument is. That the unifcrse is a singular 
effect, and therefore we can draw no conelusion from it, 
whether it may have been made by wisdom or not. 

If I understand.tlie force of this argument, it amounts 
to this, that if we had been accustomed to see worlds 
produced, some by wisdom and otiiers without it, and had 
observed, that such a world as this which we inhabit was 
always the effect of wisdom, we mi^ht (hen, from past 
experience, conclude, that this world was made by wis- 
dom ; but having no such experience, we have no means 
of forming any conelusion about it. 

That this is the strength of the argument, appears, 
because if the marks of wisdom seen in one world be no 
evidence of wisdom, the like marks seen in ten thousand 
will give as little evidence, unless, in time past, we per- 
ceived wisdom itself conjoined with the tokens of it; 
and, from their perceived conjunction in time past. 
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mnelude, that altbought in the present yrorU, we see 
onlj one of the two, the other nnst aecompany it. 

"Whenee it appears, that this reasoning of Mr. Hume 
isboilt on the suppositioDi^ that our inferring design 
from the strongest marks of it, is entirely owing to our 
past experienee of haTing always fiNind these two 
things eeiijoined. But I hope I hare made it evident 
that this is not the ease. And indeed it is evident, 
ttat* aeeording to this reasoning* we ean hate no eti- 
denoe of mind or design in any of our lUlow men. 

Hqw do I know that any man of mj aequatntanee 
has on^erstaading 7 I never saw his understaadingw 
I see only eertain effeots, which my judgment leads me 
to eondude to be marks and tokens of it. 

But» says the skeptieal phiios^piiery you ean conelofhi 
nothing from these tokens, unless past experience has 
informed you that such tokens are always joined with 
understanding. Alas ! sir, it is impossible I can ever 
hare this experienee. The understanding of another 
man is no immediate olgeet of sight, or of any oflier 
fhculty which God has given me ; and unless T can con- 
clude its existence from tokens that are visible, I have 
BO evideaeo that there is understanding in any man. 

It seems then, that the man who nmintsJns, that 
ihero is no force in the argument from final eausesy 
mnst, if he will be consistent, see no evidence of thf^ 
existence of any intelligent bebg but himself. 
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onivioiis AvciBirr avd modbun abovt vimtT pmnrcmBs. 

I KJiow no writer who has treated expressly of fint 
priaciplei before Aristotle ; but it is prubable^ tbaU 
Id the aneient Pythagorean sehool, from wUoh both 
Plato and Aristotle borrowed muehy this siimeet haA 
not been left untouohed. 

Before the time of Aristotle* eonsiderabk prtgresi 
bad been made in the mathematical seieoeeSf partioa- 
larly in geometry. 

The discovery ot the forty-seventh proposition off 
the first book o( Euclid, and of the fire regular solidf^ 
Isf by antiquity* ascribed to Pythagoras himself; and 
it is impossible he could have made those disooTcriea 
without knowing many other propositions in mathemat- 
ics. Aristotle mentions the incommensorability of the 
diagonal of a square to its side* and gives a hint of the 
manner in which it was demonstrated. We find like- 
wise some of the axioms of geometry mentioned by 
Aristotle as axioms, and as indemonstrable principles 
of matliematical reasoning. 

It is probable, therefore, that, before the time of 
Aristotle, there were elementary treatises of geome- 
ti*y, which are now lost ; and that in them the axioms 
were distinguished from the propositions which require 
proof. 

To suppose, that so perfect a system as that of Eu- 
elides Elements was produced by one man, without any 
preceding model or materials, would be to suppose Eu- 
clid more than a man. Vfe ascribe to him as much as 
the weakness of human understanding will permit, if 
we suppose that the inventions in geometry, which had 
been made in a tract of preceding ages» were by him 
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not only earned much further, but digested into so ad- 
mirable a system* that his work obscured all that 
y^ent before it« and made them be forgot and lost. 

Perhaps» in like maonerf ihe writings of Aristotle- 
with regard to first principles, and with regard to 
many other abstract subjects, may have occasioned the 
loss of what had been wr^ten upon those subjects by 
more ancient philosophers. 

l^hateTcr may be in this, in his second book upon 
demonstration he has treated very fully of first princi- 
ples ; and though he has not attempted any cnumera- 
tjon of them, he shows yery clearly, that all deinonstra- 
tion must be built upon truths which are evident of 
themselves, but cannot be demonstrated. His whole 
doctrine of syllogisms is grounded upon a few axioms* 
from which he endeavours to demonstrate the rules of 
syllogism in a mathematical way ; and in his topics he 
points out many of the first principles of probable rea« 
soning. 

As long as the philosophy of Aristotle prevailed, it 
was held as a fixed point, that all proof must be drawn 
from principles alreiody known and granted. 

We must observe, however, that, in that philosophyt 
many things were assumed as first principles, which 
have no just claim to that character; such as, that the 
earth is at rest ; that nature abhors a vacuum ; that 
there is no change in the heavens above the sphere 
of the moon ; that the heavenly bodies move in oirclci) 
that being the most perfect figure ; that bodies do not 
gravitate iihthcir proper place } and many others. 

The Peripatetic philosophy, therefore, instead of 
being deficient in first principles, was redundant ; in- 
stead of rejecting those that are trnly such, it adopted, 
as first principles, many vulgar prejudices and rash 
judgments : and this seems, in generali to have been 
the spurit of aaeient philosophy* 
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Itffl tfM, there were, MMBg tlM Meiofttt, iilrfffiieril 
pUloBophefe^ wfae jpref ewe d l to Iwve ae jpriBel|ilei» airi 
keM it tekeibe gMiieat nrtiie hi • pUleMfter to 
wUbboU aneet, aad keep Me jirigMMiD m|ierfcet 
efiiiHkiHmkelweeDMatrftiieloryepMofe^ Btiheng^ 
tfrfi geet WM Jefeqjed fcy leiae pereeae of git iii ■* 
IftMiMiMatoMietildMerhedltMid flie iligMeili 
pUIosopby of ArUtedey obtfthied m 

What Mr. Bome seys eT tkoie wke 
wMi mgard to annml 4faU— UeM » eeenu to ks^ kil 
Me MeeHpUihiiMit fai 4ke m&dmit eeel ef ekepdefc 
^ Tke eoly wty," nys he» << of eoDveidag eutofittieto 
of tkie kkMl, it to have tkeei to tbefliedlTee ; ibrtedkig 
ikat nobody keeps aptke Matoofieivy wf (k tkeah It ie 
f»ehaUe they wUI al last of ih e ia e df eei fteai HMre 
maM #««r to the rifle eff I 
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Setting aside this small sect of the ekeptieif wfaieh 
was extinet many ages before the authority ef Aris- 
totle declined, I know of no epposithNi made to first 
prineiples among the ancients. The disposition waB» 
as has been obserred, not to oppose^ but to multiply 
them beyond measure. 

Men have always iieen pronoy when they leave one 
extreme to run into the opposite ; and this spirit in 
the anoient phikisopby, to multiply first priaeiples be- 
yond reason, was a strong presage, that, when the an* 
thority of the Pieripatetio qrstem was at an end, the 
next reigning system would diminish their number bo- 
yond reason. 

lliis aoeordingly happened In that great revolutioa 
of die phflosophieal republic brought about by Dos 
Cartes. That truly great reformer in philosophy, oaa* 
tious to UToid the snare in which Aristotle was takony 
of admitUog things as first principles too rashtyf re- 
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Sir 



Kad U dmriit of «Tcry Ihing. and to withhold bis «■• 
, BBtll k WM forced bjr the «lear(>*l eTtdencw. 
liiii Dm Cwtes broagfat himself inla Uiat n»f 
i of iDipeme, whidi lb« ancient akeptics recom- 
d «B tbe bigkesl perfeciion of a wisv mu, ami 
k only mad to tmnqoiUityef mind. But he did aoC 
nIoDgin thi§ stale; hiadoofaldid not arise rroin 
Kiir of flndiflg tbe tratb, bat IVon oaulion, (hat ho 
Ight not be imposed upon, and enbraoe a eloud in* 

d «f « goddess. 
His TCf7 dotibth^ oonrhwed h Itn of his own esisteDeo t 
t that which does not exist* can neither doubt) nor hf 
m. nor reasoB. 

Thus he emerged from universal skepticism by till* 
Sort entb.vnwine, eogit«a^ awn. 

Tills mlhympmc cohsihIs of an antecedent propou- 
tion, I thijtk, und a coooluaion dravn from it, therefort 
I earist. 

If it sbovld bo asked, bow Dos Cartes oane to be 
certain of the antecedent proposition, it is oTidetit, (bat 
for this he trusted to (he testimony of vonsCJoitnaH. 
He nas conscious that he thought, and ncedcdno oibw 
argument. 

80 that the first jiriDciple whieh he adopts in this fk- 

roons cnthy raetne is ihist (hal those tloalMa, and thoughts, 

Md reasonings, of which bo vm eonsctoas, did eertitlnljr 

bt, and that his cooscionsness put ilicir existence be- 

Md nil doabU 

hit might have been objected to this first principio 

f l>es Cartes, how do yoa know that your consoious- 

I tms cannot deceive yoa ■' Yoa hare supposed, (hat all 

DC, and hear, and bandlo, may be an illosion. 

. tfaereforew should tbe power of consciousness 

■TO ibis prcrogalive, to bo helicred iinpltcitly, when 

I our other povers are snpposcd falhoions ? 
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To this obJe«tion« I know no otber aniwer thnt em 
be madct but that we find it impossible Co doubt of 
things of whieh we are eonseious. The oonstitation of 
onr nature forees this belief upon us irresistibly. 

This is true* and is sufllcient to justify Dm Carteit 
in assuming, as a first prineipley the exutenoe of thought, 
of whieh he was eonseious. 

He oughtt however, to have gone furtlier la this 
traeli* and to have considered whether tliere bmj not 
be other first principles, which ouglit to he adopted 
Ibr the same reason. But he did not see thb to be 
■eeessary. conceiving (hat, upon (his one first prinei- 
ple» he could 8uppor( (he whole fabric of bumaa Imowl- 
edge. 

To proceed (o the conclusion of Des Cartes *s entby- 
meme. From the existence of his tliought lie infers 
bis own existenee. Here he assumes aaodier first 
principle, not a contingent, but a necessary one ; to 
wit, that wbere there is though(f there must be a 
thinking being or mind. 

Having (hus established his own existence, be pro- 
eeedsto prove (heexis(enceof a supreme and infini(ely 
perfect Being ; and from (he perfccdon of (he Deity, 
he infers tha( his senses, his memory, and (he other 
faculties whieh God had given him, are not fallacious. 

llVliereas other men, from the beginning of (he 
world, had taken for granted^ as a firs( principle, (he 
truth and reality of wha( (hey perceive by their senses, 
and from thence inferred (he exihtence of a Supreme 
Au(hor and Maker of (he world. Des Car(es (ook a 
contrary course, conceiving (ha( (he testimony of our 
senschy and of all our faculties, excepting tha( of con- 
sciousness, ought no( (o be (aken for granted, bu( to 
be proved by argumen(. 

Perhaps some may (hink (ha( Des Cartes meant only 
(o admit no other first principle of contingent (rtt(hs 
besides (hat of consciousness ; but that lio allowed Uie 
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axioms of mathematics, and of other necessary troths^ 
to be received without prooC 

But i iq^rehend this was not his intention : for the 
truth of mafhematieal axioms must depend upon tho. 
truth of the faculty by which we jud^ of them. If the 
faculty be fallaoiousy we may be deceived by trusting tot 
it. Therefore* as he supposes, that all oiir faculties^ 
excepting consciousneiis, may be fallacious, and attempts 
to prove by argument that they are not, it follows, that 
according to his principles, even maihematical axioma 
require proof. Neither did lie allow that there are aajii 
necessary truths ; but maintained* that the truths which 
are commonly so called, depend upon the will of God* 
And we find his followers* who may be supposed to u»*. 
derstand his principles* agree in maintaining* that the 
knowled^ of our own existence is the first and funda* 
mental principle from which all knowledge must be do* 
duced by one who proceeds regularly in philosophy. 

There is* no doubt* a beauty in raising a large fabrtck 
of knowledge upon a few first principles. The state^ 
fabric of mathematical knowledge, raised upon the foun- 
dation of a few axioms and definitions, charms every be- 
holder. Des Cartes, who was well acquainted with 
this beauty in the mathematical sciences* seems tohava 
been ambitious to give the same, beautiful. simplicity ta 
bis system of philosophy ; and therefore sought only one 
first principle as the foundation of all our knowledge, 
at least of contingent truths. 

And so far has his authority prevailed* • that those 
y/fho came after him have almost universally followed 
him in this track. This, therefore* may be considered' 
as the spirit of modern philosophy* to allow of no first 
principles of contingent truths but this one* that th^ 
thoughts and operations of our own minds* of which wa 
are conscious, are self*evident]y real and true ; but that 
every thing else that is contingent is to be proved by ar- 
gument. 
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The e iirt wee of a material worli^ aiiA af wkat wa 
peroeiTe bj oar tensest it not 8elf-erideat» a ee o r dia g ta 
tUi phikiMiphy. DetCaHet fbaadtd it apoa thb ar- 
gnairat, that God* who hao gWoo u aor ■aDOMf aad 
all our faouIlioB, ii bo dooeiTerf and therelMia thcgf aro 
■ot fidlaeioai. 

leadoavonred to shov* that if it be Botadmitied ata 
int priBol|de, that oar (heidtiet ara aot fathwioae, Baik« 
iagelw tan be admitted ; aad that ft is iavatriUa la 
frove this I^ argoment, aalem God iboaU gha aa boip 
fteahicf totit ia Jodgoieat apoa tta old. 

FiEitber Malebraoehe agreed with Dot Gartai, thafe 
the exitteDee of a Biaterial world laqairai paeof ; baft 
being ditiatisfled with Dee eartet'saifpuBeat flpom tha 
perlbctioD of the Deity, thoaght that tha onlj oolM 
fffoof is from diriae revelatieB. 

Araanldy who was engaged la eontraaerqrwithlia- 
kbranehe, approves of hit aatageaiit la oMiBluyaB ar* 
gameat to proTo the existenee of the nmterial werU, but 
aldeets to the solidity i^ hit argament, and afiirs ether 
argaments of his own. 

Mr. Norris, a great admirer of Des Cartes and of Ma- 
kbranehef seems to bare thought all the argamenta 
affbred bj them and by AmanM to be weak ; and eon* 
fesses, that we have at best only probable erideoee of 
the existence of (he material world. 

Mr. Loeke acknowledges, that the erideaee wa hare 
of this point is neither inluitire nor demonstrative ; yet 
he thinks it maybe called knowledge* and distiogalsbesit 
by the name of seasitire knowledge ; and, as the gronad 
off this sensitive knowledge he oilers some weak argo* 
Bleats, which woaU rather tempt one to donbt than ta 
believe. 

At last bishop Berkeley and Arthnr Collier, withaat 
any knowle(%e of each others as far as appears by tbefr 
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writingSf noderiook to prove^ that there neither is nor 
can lie a material world. The excellent style and ele* 
gant composition of the former have made his. writings 
to be known and read, and this system to be attributed 
to him onlyt as if Collier had never existed. 

Bothy indeed^ owe so much to Malebranohe, that if 
we take out of his system the peculiarities of our seeing 
all things in Godf and our learning the existence of aa 
external world from divine revelation, what remains is 
just the system of bishop Berkeley. I make this obser- 
vation by the way^ in justice to a foreign author, to 
whom British authors seem not to have allowed all 
that is due. 

Mr. Hume has adopted bishop Berkeley's arguments 
against the existence of matter, and thinks them un- 
answerable. 

We may obsorve» that this great metaphysician, 
though in general he declares in favour of universal 
skepticism, and therefore may seem to have no first 
principles at all, yet, with Des Cartes, he always ac- 
knowledges the reality of those thoughts and opera- 
tions of mind, of which we are conscious. So that he 
yields the antecedent of Des Cartes's enthymeme cogitOf 
but denies the conclusion ergo sum ; the mind, being, 
according to him, nothing but that train of impressions 
and ideas of which we are conscious. 

TKps ve s^O' ^h&^ ^he modern philosophy, of which 
DesCartes may justly be accounted the founder, being 
built upon the ruins of the Peripatetic, has a spirit 
quite opposite, and runs into a contrary extreme. The 
Peripatetio not only adopted, as first principles, those 
which mankind have always rested upon in their most 
important transactions, but, along with tliem« many 
vulgar prejudices; so that this system was founded 
upon a wide bottom, but in many parts unsound. The 
modern system has narrowed the foundation ^ much« 
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tkut everjr superslruoture raised upon it appears top 
heavy. ' 

From the single principle of the existence of our 
own tboogbtsy very litllef if any thing* can be dedaeed 
by just reasoningf especially if we su^ose that all oar 
other faculties may be fallacious. 

Accordinglyt we find that Mr. Hame was not the 
first that was led into skepticism by the want of first 
principles. For soon after Des Cartes, there arose a 
sect in France called EgoMs, who mabtained, that we 
have no evidence of the existence of any thing but our- 
selves. 

Whether these Egoists, like Mr. Hume^ beliefed 
themselves to be nothing but a train of ideas and im- 
pressionsy or to have a more permanent existence# I 
have not learned, having never seen any of their writ- 
ings ; nor do I know whether any of this sect did write 
in support of their principles. One would thfaik, thqr 
who did not believe that there was any person to read, 
could have litllc inducement to write, unless they were 
prompted by that inward monitor, which Persius makes 
to be the source of genius and the teacher of arts. There 
can be no doubt, however* of the existence of such a 
sect, as they are mentioned by many authors, and re- 
futed by some, particularly by Buflterf in liis Treatise 
of First PriDciplcs. 

Those Egoists and Mr. Ilume seem to me to have 
reasoned more consequentially from Des Cartes's prin- 
ciple than he did himself; and indeed I cannot he^ 
thinking, that all who have followed Des Cartes's meth- 
od, of requiring proof by argument of every thing ex- 
cept the existence of their own thoughts, have escaped 
the abyss of skepticism by the help of weak reasoning 
and strong faith, more than by any other means. And 
they seem to me to act more consistently, who, having 
rejected the first principles on which belief must be 
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gronndcd, have no belier, (ban thvj, who like Ihg othcri, J 
rujeoting first principles, miiatjet hnve a system of lift' J 
lieri without auy solid Inunilalion onw!il<jh it may stand* I 
TliB plillosopheri I have hitherto mentioned, artefl 
the time of Das Cartes, have all followed hh method,! 
in resting upon the (ruth of their own thoughts ai 'h\ 
flrfft principle, bat retiutrtng argtimentH for the proof of fl 
uvery other (ruth of a contingent nature ; hut none 4tf 1 
them, excepting Mr. Locke, has expressly treated c 
first principlea, or given any opinion of their utility 4 
inutility. We only oollect their opinion from their fi 
lowing Des Cartes in requiring proof, or pretending t 
oBbr proof of the existence of a matoriiil world, nhiiA I 
surely aught to be received as a Arst principle, if a.ltf i 
thing bci beyond what we are conscious of. 

I proceed, tbereforo, to consider what Mr. Locke hst 1 
said on the subject of first principles o 

I have not the least dotibt of tliis author's candoaf I 
in what he somewhere says, that his essay was mostly 1 
spun out of his own thoughts. Yet it is certain, Ihati J 
in many of the notions which we are wont to ascribe (T 
him, others wore before him, particularly, Dea Carle^ i 
Gnssendi, and Uobbes, Nor is it at all to be thoughl j 
strange, that Ingenious men, when they are got into 
■uoe (radi, should hit upon the same things. 

But, in the definition which he gives of knowledge ! 
general, and in his notions concerning axioms or ( 
principles, I know none that went before him, Iboo^' I 
he has been very generally followed in both. 

His doflnition of knowledge, that it consists solely H'A 
ibe perception of the agreement or disagreement of ori^ J 
ideas, has been already considered. But supposing ft 
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tioDiy are fintprineipleiy bMaiiia their traih is taimedi- 
atelj diMerned as sood as thej are miderstood* 

This I think is granted I^ Mr. Loel(e» beok 4^ olia|». %. 
^ There is a part of our knowMgey" says hOt ** which 
we may call intuitire. lo this the mind is at no pains 
of proTing or examiniogf but perceives the tralb as the 
eye does light, only by being directed toward it. And 
this Idnd of knowledge is the clearest and moat oertain 
that homan frailty is capable of. This part of knowl- 
edge is irresistible, and, like bright sansblney forces 
itself immedfaitely to be perceivedf as soon as e?er the 
mind turns its view that way.'' 

He further obserres, m Tb^t this hitnilWe knowl* 
edge h necessary to connect all the steps of a demon- 
Btralion.'' 

From this, I think, it ncocssarily follows, that, in 
every branch of knowledge, we must make nse of 
truths that are intuitively known. In older to deduce 
ftom them such as require proof. 

But I cannot reconcile this with what he says, sect. 
8. of the same chapter. <• The necessity of this in- 
tuitive knowledge in every step of seientifical or de- 
monstrative reasoning gave occasion, I imagine, to 
that mistaken axiom, that all reasoning was ejc prce- 
cognitis et praconcessiB, which, how far it is mis- 
taken, I shall have occasion to show more at large, 
when I come to consider propositions, and particularly 
those propositions which are called maxims, and to 
show* that it is by a mistake that they are supposed 
to be the foundation of all our knowledge and reason- 
ings.'' 

I have carefully considered the chapter on maxims, 
which Mr. Locke here refers to ; and thougli one 
would expect, from the quotation last made, that it 
should run contrary to what I have before delivered 
eonccming first principles, I find only two or tbrro 
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ea in id ami (base chiefly inoideiKal. to nbtob 
D notsiaent; und I am always bappv in Wgrtteiog 
1i a pliilasoplicr wbom I so highlj' rcape«l. i 

Be cndeavnurs lo sbuw» lliat axioms, or iodiiliva | 
tbs. are not ianaie. 
» this I agree. I maintain only, (bat vilicn th4 I 
taderslaniling is ri|>e, an<) when we djatiniitly approcfl 
hend such truthsi no Immediately assent (u them. 

Ub obseTTest that self evidence is not peculiar Ift I 
those propositionB, nhtcb pass under lite name offtXi J 
ioms, and have tlie dignity of axioms ascribed to thcnif-/ 
I grant that there are innumi^rablc sclf-evidca^ I 
propositions, which have neither dignity nor ulilit^y 
and therefore deserve not the name of axioms, as that I 
name is commonly understood to imply, not only selft 1 
ovidenoe, but some degree of dignity or utility. Thai; I 
a man is a man, and that a man is not a horse, : 
self-evident pro|iositioos ; hut tliey are, as Mr. Looka I 
very justly calls ihcm, trifling proposiliotis. Tillofa I 
son very wittily says of such propoaitioas, that tliegt J 
arc so surfeited with truth, that tliey are good for ) 
nothing ; and as they deserve not (he name of i 
ioms, so neither do tbey deserve the namo of koowl' 
edge. 

Ho observes, ibat such trifling self-evident propo- j 
silions as we httve named aro not derived from axioms j 
and tbrreforc that all uur knowlcd^ is not derived | 
from nxiom^- 

I grant lliat Ihey arc not derived from axioms, be- i 
cause they ato themselves self-evident. Bnt it is : 
abuse of nrords lo call them knowledge, as it is to call j 
tbem axioms ; fur no niun can be said to be tlie wiseit J 
I knowing for having millions of them in Kloro^ I 
e observes, that the particular proposition* c 
1 under a general auom are no k-ss self-ovidcaf 
the general HXioin, and that Ibey are sooner 




JnowA and tmdenlood. TlMif k ii u eviile»4y Ikm 
mj bncLk !••■ iluui ny body, u tbat m part it Ims 
dian the wMo ; and I know the trnth of Um fortion* 
]pp propoutioa joonerf than tbnt of the gonornL 

This is true. A man cannot . perooivo tlM tralh of 
a general axiom, •ooh aSf that a part is leu thaa tiM 
wbokif until bo has* the geaend aotioae of a part and 
a whole Ibrmed in his mind i and before ho law those 
general notions, ho may peieeiYo that hie hani is loss 
thaa his body» 

A great part of this ehapter on maxims is loToMod 
against a notion, wliieh» it seomsf some hare oaCortifin- 
odt that all oar knowledge is derirod from these two 
Hwxims; to ^k, whateror is, k; and it k impsssMs 
for the same thing to be aad not to be. 

This I take to be a ridionkas nodon, justly doserr- 
ing the treatment whieb Mr. Loeko has glrea tt»lf k at 
all nseritod hk notiee. Tlieeo are ideatlsel preposi- 
tioas; they are triflingand sorfUtod with truth. No 
knowledge can be derived from tbenu 

Haying mentioned how far I agree with Mr.Iioeko 
eoneeming maxims or Urst prineipks, I shall next take 
notice of two or three* things wherein I cannot agree 
with bim. 

In the serenth section of this chapter, he says. That 
ooneeming the real exktenee of idl other beings, be- 
sides onrsclves, and a first cause, there are no maxims* 

I haye endeavoured to show, that there are maxims, 
or first prinei|de8, with ivgard to other existences. 
Mr. Locke acknowledges, that we have a knowledgo of 
sneh exiitenoes, whkh, he says, is neither intnitioe 
nor demonstrative, and which, therefore, he calls sen- 
sitive knowledge. It is demonstrable, and waskng 
ago demonstrated by Aristotk, that every proposition 
to which we give a rational assent, mast either havo Its 
evidence in itself, or derive it from some antecedent 
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propoaitiM. And the tame thiag mty be taiil of the 
anteeedent propositioD. ASf therefinrey we eanimt go 
Imok to mateecdent prq^aiiioiis wkboat end, tbe evi- 
deaoe mast at last rest upon propositions, one or more* 
vhieh have their eyidence in themselyes, that is, upon 
first principles. 

As to the e? idence of our own existeneof and of the 
txistenee of a first oause, Bfr«Looke does not say 
whether it rests upon first prineiides or not. Bat it 
is manifest, from what he has said upon botih that it 
does. 

"With regard to our own existeaoet says he, we per- 
eeiyeit so plainly, and so certainly, that it neither 
needs, nor is capable of any proof. This is as naeh as 
to say, that our own existence is a first principle ; fbr 
it is applying to this truth the yery definition of a first 
prineiple. 

He adds, that if I donbt, that very doubt makes mo 
perceiye my own existenoe, and will not sufir me to 
doubt of tliat. If i fisel pain, I haye as eertain pevsep- 
tion of my existence as of the pain I focL 

Here we haye two first principles plainly implied : 
ist, That my feeling pain, or being eenscioas of pain, 
is a certain cyidence of the real existence of 4hat pain. 
And, ftAljf that pain cannot exist without a mind, or 
beiog that is pained. That these an first prineipfes, 
and incapable of proof, Mr. Locke aoknowledgesft Aad 
it is certain, tiAit if ihey are not true; wo ean have no 
eyidenoeof our own existence. For if womny^fcal pain 
when no pam leaUy exists, or if pain mqr oizist with- 
out any being that is pained, thea- it is certain that 
our feeling pain can give «s no oyideneo of onr exist- 
ence. 

Thus it appears^ that die eiideaeo of onr own ex* 
istenee^ acoording to the view that Mr. liDclLC gives of 
\U is grounded upon two of timse first prineiplos which 
we had occasion to mention. 
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If we OMftider ibe aigament he luui gifen for the 
exiiteoee of » first intolligeot eaiifOy it it no lose evi- 
dent that it it gronnded npon other two of then. The 
firttt that what begint to eaitt mutt have a eaote of 
itt exittenee ; and the second, that an nnintell%mt 
and unthinking being* eannot be tlie eanie of beingi 
that are thinking and intelligent. Upon thete two 
prineipletf ho argnet rery convineinglj for tbeoaiitoMo 
of a irtt intelligent eante of thingt. Awi If thoie 
prineiplet are not true, we ean have no proof of the 
eiittenee of a first causet either fVom onr own ositt> 
onee, or from the euttenee of other thingt that fall 
within our view. 

Another thing ad?aneed bj Mr. Loeke npon thit tnb- 
jeet iSf that no seienee is, or hat been bnilt open max* 
iflM. 

Surd; Mr. Loeke was not ignorant of geometryy 
whieh hat been bnilt upon naziiiit prefixed to the elo- 
inentty at far back as we are able to traee it. But 
though they bad not been prefixed, which wat a matter 
of utility rather than necessity, yet it must be granted, 
that cTery demonstration in geometry is grounded, 
either upon propositions formerly demonstrated, or 
upon self-cTident principles. 

Mr. lioeke further says, that maxims are not of use 
to help men forward in the advancement of the scien- 
ces, or new diseoveries of yet unknown truths : that 
Newton, in the discoveries he has made in his never 
enough to be admired book, has not been assisted by 
the general maxims, whatever is, is ; or the whole it 
greater than a part, or the like. 

I answer, the first of these is, as was before observ* 
ed, an identical trifling proposition, of no use in math* 
ematics, or in any other science. The second is often 
used by Newton, and by all mathematicians, and many 
demonstrations rest npon it* In general Newton, as 
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vdlas all otliermatliGinai icUns. gronnds lita i)emoii< 
stralioiis nl* matliuraatical |iropu<itiuns upon lite astonn . 
lull down by EucllO. or upon propofiliutis whiHi liav« 
been before derooustrated bv liHp of ibosc axioms. 

Bui it deserves to (m parikularl; observed, (bat I 
Newton, iad-nding in tlie thirtl book of bis Principia, ^ 
to fpve a more seienlifie forra to tbc pli^Hical part iff j 
aMrooviny, irbioh be bad at Itriit composed in n poptilay 
foriu.tbougbt pro|)cr to follow the example of Eiieltil| I 
and to la; down lirfl, in wbal be calin, Jttsula: PMU»^ | 
ophandi, and in bis Pltenomena, the first prinelpltt 1 
wliiob be asaumcs in bi> rcaKonin^. 

Notbing. tbct'efore. could bare bern more unluckily ] 
adduced by Mr. Locke to §uppurt bit urorsionlo Trtt , 
principle*, than tbo example of sir Isaac Newton, wliOf 
by laj'io^ dono tbe lirst principles upon wliich be m^ 
sons in tbose parts of utituml pbilosopby nbtcb bt 
enltivttled, baa given a siabiUtjr to that science tvbbjh J 
it never bad before, and nbicb it will retain (o Iho enA ] 
of tbc world. 

I am now to give aomc aeeount of a pbitasopliert wllb 1 
vrrota expreislf on the subject of first principles, aft^ I 
Mr. Locke. 

Pere Buffler, a French jeiuit, first published lilt J 
Traiti dcs prtmiers Veriiex, tt At la aauree Ae nosjtigtii 
wunte, in Svo. if 1 mistake not, in tbe year fTSK R^ 
wpa afterward pabli«heil iu folio, as a part of bis Cm 
(1m «ci«Bc«. Paris, I73S. ^ \ 

lie defines Itrst principles lobeproposifioDS so cleSf^ I 
tbat tbey can nuitbor be proved, nor combated by tbnM J 
tbat are more ulcar. 

The first source of first principles be tnenlions. Is ' 
(bat intimate cunviotJon wbicli every man lias of bis 
own existenee, and of wbat pn«sea in his own mind. 
Some pbilosopbers. b« obterrcsiadmiUed tbeso aiOrtt 
prineiplosi who were nnwilliog to ndmit any others ; 
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mid be iliows the strange oomeqneaeei that fiillov 
from this system. 

A seeond soaree of first prineiples he makes to bo 
eommon seme ; whiohy he obsenres* philosophers havo 
not been wont to consider. He defines it to be the dis- 
position which natare lias planted in all meui or the 
fisr greater part* whieh leads them* wlien thej eome to 
the use of reasooi to form a eommon and mifomi 
Jndgment npon objects whieh are not objects of eon- 
seioasness, nor are founded on any antecedent Jndgmeat 

He mentions not as a full enumerationf but as a spea- 
lmen» the following prineiples of common sense. 

Istf That there are other l>eing8t and other men in the 
universe, besides myself. 

Mjf That there is in them something that is called 
truth, wisdom, prudence } and that these things are 
not purely arbitrary. 

Sdly, That there is something in ne wblehleallla* 
telligence, and something whieh is not that intrlligenoey 
which I call my body, and that these things have difftr- 
ent properties. 

4thly, That all men are not in a conspiracy to dceeire 
Die and impose upon my credulity. 

Bthly, That what has not intelligence cannot produce 
the eflTects of intelligence, nor can pieces ot matter 
thrown together by chance form any i-egular workf 
such as a clock or watch. 

He explains very particularly the several parts of 
his definition of common sense, and shows how the dic- 
tates of common sense may be distinguished from com- 
mon projudiecs ; and then enters into a particular eosh 
sideration of the primary truths that concern being in 
general ; the troths that concern thinking beings; 
those that concern bodv ; and those on whieh ilie va- 
rious branches of human knowleilge are grounded. 

I shall not enter into a detail of his sentiments on 
these subjects. I think there is more which I take to 
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p;iiut til (Ills trcBtitte, (ban in most booVs of (liar 
iiielaphj'sicul kiml I lia«« met with ; that many of hilt 
noiifMi* HIT MiJitI ; and OiM oltiers, vihit'ti 1 cuonot uU»- 
g«(6rr aptirove, ure iiigeniou*. 

The oilier writers I have mentioned, aTler Dca Ciuti I 
tes. im}-. I think, wilhuut iiuprupriety, be eallrd Caih 1 
tettHBs: fur ihuugh liiej' dtfTer from Dea Caries in T 
Bonte tluogs, anil conli-iidiot him in otlicrs, }>«( they 
setoutt'ruiu llic name priuciplL'^, and fulluw ihc sain^ 
meUiod, adinitlin;; do uther first iiriticiple willi regai^ j 
(d (be cxiilcDee of thia^ hut their own exiatencei and 
the exiatenoe uf those operations of niitid of wbnh ibogi J 
are «ansvious ; and requiring tliat the existence of A 
niateriui wurhl, and the exi^tenco of other uivn • 
tilings, Ehould be proved by argament. 

This laeibud uf philosopbiziiig is commoa (o Dfl# J 
Cartes. Malcbranc-ho, Arnuuld. Luckt^i Norriii, CoUi« 
Bcrkclcyt ami Uuine; and, as it was iiitrodueed bf j 
l>eB Cartes. I cull it the Cartesian system, and Iboai I 
vho follow it, Cartesians, not intending any disrespeift I 
by this term, but to signify a particular method 6f p 
ii»o|riiiziiig cumuiou to ibetD all, and beguabyDef-l 
Carles. 

Some of these bare gone the utmost length in b 
cism, leaving no existence in nature but that ofidM 
and impressiims. Some have endeavoured to throw « 
the belief of a material world only, and to Iciavc | 
ideas and spirits. All of them have (Mvu into very 1 
gross parailoxes, which can never sit easy upon the h 
nian niHterslaniUng, and which, though adopted in th* \ 
closet, men find themselves under a necessity of thronf* 
higoS*and disclaiming when lhi«y enter into society. . 

Indeed, in myjudgmeut, those who have rcasooaA J 
most acutely and consequent ially upon this system, i 
tiny that have fftun deepeal lata skepiiciim. 
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Falhef Buffiert homeietf is no CartotimB ia lUa 
MDse« He seems to bare pereeiTcd die d^isels of Iho 
Cartesian sjstem wliile it was in the neridiaD of iti 
glory, aod to liave been aware tiiat a ridioalow ske^ 
tioism is the natoral issne of it, and therefore noblj 
tfttempled to lay a iiroader fbnndation for hnauui kaowl- 
odgOf and lias the honour of iieing the iritf as iSir aa I 
iuioWf after AristotlOf who lias giTenthewwridaJiisC 
tfoatise open first prinoiples. 

Some late writers, partionlarly Dr.OswaUf Dri. 
BeattiOf and Br. CanipbeU» have been led into m way 
of thiriiing somewhat similar to that of Boiler $ the two 
former, as I have reason to belioTe, withont aaj inteff^ 
oourse with one another, or any knowledge of what 
Buffier had wrote on the snbjeet. Indeed, a asas, 
who thinks, and who is aequainted with the philosoph j off 
llr» Hume, will Tery naturally be led to apprehend^ 
thatf to support the fabrie of human knowledgey aomo 
other prinei|des are neeessary than those of Dee Cartea 
and Mr. Loeke. Buffier m us t be aeknowledged to hsfe 
the merit of having diseovered this, before the eonse* 
queneesofthe Cartesian system were so fully displayed 
as they have been by Mr. llume. But I am apt to think» 
that the man who does not see this iiow» must huTe 
but a superficial knowledge of these sulyeets. 

The three writers above mentioned have my high 
esteem and a&eelion as men; but I intend to say noth- 
ing of tliem as writers upon this sulgeet, thatlmqr 
not incur the eensura of partiality. Two of thorn 
have been joined so elosely with me in the animadver- 
sions of a celebrated writer, that we may be thought 
loo near of kin to give our testimony of one another. 
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CHAP. YUI. 

OF PEEJUDICES, THE OAUSEi OF BBEOB. 

Ous iotelleotttai powers are wisely fitted by the 
Author of our nature for the disoovery of truth, as far 
as suits our present state. Error is not their natural 
issue, any more than disease is of the natural strueture 
of the body. Yet, as we are liable to various diseases 
of body from aocidental caustic . esiternal and internal ; 
so we are, from like eausest liable to wrong judgments, 

Medieal writei*s have endeavoured to enumerate the 
diseases of the boily, and to redoee them to a aysteob 
nader the name of nosology ; and it were to be wished 
that we had also a nosology of tlie human understand- 
ing. 

When we know a disorder of the body, we are often 
at a loss to find the proper remedy ; but in most easep 
the disordera of the understanding point out their rent* 
edies so plainly t that he who knows the4me must know 
the other* 

Many authors have fiimisbed useful materials for 
ibis purpose, and some have endeavoured to redneo 
them to a system* I like best the general division giv« 
en of them by lord Baeon, in his fifth book JDt omg^ 
mtniis Bdeniiarumf and more fully treated fa liis JWi- 
vttm Organtim. He divides them fato itaiir dasseSf 
idola fribiM, iiola apeeus, iioHaforu ftud idola fks otri. 
The names are perhaps faaeiful ; bntl-thinkthedivisieE 
judioious, like most of the prodnetJons of tliat wonder-^ 
ful genius. And as this divisioB was first made by 
liimt he may be indulged the privilege of giving names 
to its several members. 

I propose in this ehapter to explain the several 
members of this divisiant aeeoiding to tbo EMantog 
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of the author^ and to give iattaneef of oacb* wttbont 
eonBning myself to Ihote whieh lord BaeoB haBgivea# 
and wiihout pretending to a complete enumeration. 

To everj bias of the nnderstanding, hj wUeh m 
nan may be misled in judging, or drawn into erroTp 
lord Baeon gives the name of an MoL The nnder- 
itandingt in its natural and best state« p^ys iti boos- 
age to truth only. The onuses of error are eonsUer- 
ed by him as so many fUse deitiesf who nerifo the 
homage whieh is doe only to troth. 

The irst olass are thoiMoIa tribua. These are raA 
as beset the whole human speeies; so that every maitf 
is in danger from them. They niise from prlneipko 
of the human oonstitotionf which are highly nsefbl 
and necessary in our present state ; but. by their ex- 
eess or defiMty or wrong direction^ wmj lend as into 



As the active principles of the human fkmme an 
wisely contrived by the Author of our beingt Ibr the 
direction of our aetionsy and yett without proper regain- 
tion and restraint* arc apt to lead us wrong ; so It in 
also with regard to those parts of our constitution that 
have influcDoo upon our opinions. Of this we maj 
take the following instances. 

Istf Firstf Men are prone to be led too mnch by au- 
thority in their opinions. 

In the first part of life we have no other guide ; and 
without a disposition to receive implicitly what we aro 
taught, we should be incapable of iD8trnction» and in- 
capable of improvement. 

"When judgment is ripe, there are many things la 
which we are incompetent judges. In such matterot 
it is most reasonable to rely upon the judgment of 
those whom we believe to be competent and disintbr* 
cstcd. The highest court of judicature in the natioa 
relics upon the authority of lawyers and physidnns in 
matters beltuiging to their respective professioos. 
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' Even in mattpri nliioh we bavo access to kooi^ 
authority alnra.rt will hav«. and ou^Ul to linve, mod 
or less wcrghlf in proporltoo lo the criilcrBOQ on wliifll 
our own Jtidgmrnl rests, and tbc opinion wf have ■ 
tfaejudgment ant) candour of those who difflf from i 
or ngiTc witb ua. The modest omti, conscious of 1 
own falliibilitjr in judging, is in danger of giving lo*-' 
muoU to authority' ; the arrogant of giving too liMle. 

In all malteiM belonging lu our cognizance, oveiy 
man mutit be determined b; bis own final Judgment, 
otherwise he does not act the purl of a rational being. 
Authority niayudd weigtit to oncso^dc; but then 
holds the halanu»t ftnd judges wbat weiglit he ought (i 
allow to authority. 

If a man should even claim Inrallibilityt we i 
jnd|i;e of his title to that prerog;alive. Ifa maB preled 
to be an ambassador fi-om heaven, we must judge t 
his credentials. No claim can deprive us of (his r 
or excuse us for nrgleeting lo exercise it. 

As therefore our regard to authority may he ci 
loo great or too small, the bias of human nature set 
to lean to the first of these extremes; and, I believe^H 
is good for men in general tliat it should do so. 

When this bias concurs with an indiffeivncc alrasl 
troth, its operation will be the mure powerful. 

The love of truth is natural to roan, and strong i| 
every well disposed mind. But it may be ovcrbonM^I 
by party zeal, by vanity, by the desire of victory* *4!] 
even by la^oess. When it is superior to tbeso. it is ft | 
manly virtue, and requires the exercise ofindusli7»~ 
forliludei self-dcDial, candour, and openness to coit> 
Tiction. I 

fi'Ai (faere are persons in the world of so mean anj 
it a spirit, that they rather cboose to owe iheWI 
isislencc lo the charity of others, than by induslty, 
te acquire >oiae pn^rty of their own : so tbere am 
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many more who may be called mere beggara Mith re- 
gard to Iheir opinionB. Through laziness and indiftr- 
ence about tratbf they leave to others the drudgery of 
diggiog fur this commodity ; they oan hare enough at 
second hand to serve their occasions. Their concern is 
not to know wliat is truCf but what is said and thought 
on such subjects ; and their understanding! lilui their 
clotheSf is cut according to the fashion. 

This distemper of tlie understanding has taken so 
deep root in a great part of mankind, that it can hard- 
ly be said that they use thei r own judgment in things 
that do not concern their tcm|M>raI iuterest ; nor is it 
peculiar to the ignorant; it infects all ranks. l¥e 
may guess their opinions when we know where they 
were bomi of what parentSt how cducateil, and what 
company they have kept. These circumstances detcr^ 
mine their opinions in reUgion^ in poIitioSf and in phl« 
losopliy. 

2dly9 A second general prejudice arises from a dis- 
position to measure things less knowoy and less Tix- 
miliar, by those that arc better known and more familiar. 

This is the foundation of analogical reasoning, to 
which we have a graat proncness by nature, and to itf 
indeed, we owe a great part of our knowledge. It 
would be absurd to lay aside this kind of reasoning al- 
together, and it is difficult to judge how far we may 
venture upon it. Tlic bias of human nature is to judge 
from too slight analogies. 

The objects of sense engross our thoughts in the 
first part of life, and arc most familiar through the 
whole of it. Hence in all ages men have been prone 
to attribute the human figure and human passions and 
frailties to superior intcUigenecs, and even to the Su- 
preme Being. 

There is a disposition in men to materialize every 
thing, if I may be allowed the expression ; that h, to 
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tff\y (he notioiiB wc hnvc of materia] oiijects to thhigi 
i anoltipr nsturc. Tlinugltt i« cnntider^d us analo- 
hus lo tnol ion in a bml; ; aofl ai bodies are put in mo- 
il by impalMs, nnil It; impressions madt; upon ihem 
Kvonliguous olijecls. we are apt lo conclude (bat 
I mind is made lo ihink bj^ impressions mailo upon 
Rnnd (hat (here must be w^nic kind of contigailf 
Hween it and llio oltjects uT lliouglit. Hence (be 
«r ideas nnil impressioiia have bo gcncrvUy 
le vailed. 
leoauso the most perrei?( worki or human artists 
i made after a modfl, and of iimlcriulH (bat before 
cxislcd, (he nncient philoaopliers universally believed 
that the World van made of a pre-existent. uncreated 
ma((er; and manyoflliem, lliat tbcre were eternal 
and uncreaU-d models of every species of things which 
God made. 

The mistakes in conimon life, wbiuh are owing to 

this prejudice, are iunumerablei and cannot escape 

the i))igh(est observadnn. Men judge of olher men b; 

themselves, or by thu Bmall circle of tbcir acquaint- 

anee. The selllsh man thinks all pretences (o benev- 

filenoe and public spirit to be aiere hypocrisy or self- 

teeil. The generoDs nnd open hearted believe fair 

llences too catiity, and are apt to think men better 

(hey really are. The abandoned and profli- 

e eun hardly be persuaded that there is any sucb 

hg aa real virtue in (lie world. The rnslio forms 

M notions of the manners and ebaraelrrs of men from 

toseof bi« country village, and i< easily duped when be 

s into a great city. 
It IS commonly laken forgranfed, that this narrow 
r of judging of men is to be cured only by an extea- 
e inlereotirse with men of diSercnt ranks, profes- 
Ills, and nations; and that the man whose aequaint- 
anee has beea ooBQaed within n narrow rtrele, miiii 
vnj,. III. M 
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liftva ma^y pngudieet mnd nmrrow notianif whMi a 
■lore extansiTe intercourse trouM hsra eared. 

SAljp Men ore often led kito error by the love of 
rimplieky, nhieh disposes os to redoee tklngs to few 
prineiplesf and to eonoeife a greater simplieity is m- 
tare tban there really is. 

To love simplieity, and to be pleased with it where- 
over wo find itf is ao imperfeetion, but the eeatrary. 
It is the resolt of good taste. We eaanot bat he 
pleased to observe, that all the changes of motion pro- 
daeed by the collision of bodies, hard, soft, or elastic, 
are reduelUo to three simple laws of motiony which the 
industiy of philosophers has discovered. 

When wo consider what a prodigiovs variety of 
efleets depend npoa the law of gravitation ; how many 
phenQraena in the earth, sea, and air« which, in all pre- 
ceding ages, had tortured the nits of philosophers, and 
occasioned a thousand vam theoricSf are shown to be 
the necessary eonsrquenoes of this one law; hew the 
whole system of sunt moon, planets, primary and 
secondary, and comets, are kept in order by it, and 
their seeming irre^ularilicB accounted for and reduced 
to accurate measure ; the simplicity of the oanse, and 
the beauty and variety of the efiects, must give pleas- 
ure to every contemplative mind. By this noblo dis- 
covery, we are taken, as it were, behind the scene in this 
great drama of nature, and made to behold some part 
of the art of the divine Author of this system, wliichy 
before this discovery, eye had not seen, nor ear heard, 
nor bad it entered into the heart of maa to conceive. 

There is, ^without doubt, in every work of nature, 
all the beaut irul simplicity that is consistent with the 
end for which it was made. But if we hope to discov- 
er how nature brings about its ends, merely from this 
principle, that it operates in the simplest and best way, 
we deceive ourselves, and fbi^t that the wisdom of 
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ro it nore abovi? ihn vrtttlam of mani than mall 
idum is »Ik>«« thai of a child. 4 

fflfftchlM sliould sit tlowii to coDlrWc fanw n «il.v 1s| 
ta be rortifi^, ur an army arranged in fhc tlay of 
tie, he woiiltl. nu doubt. rDtifvcltit-e nliiit, to his undnv^ 

I tiling. ai)[teurcd (be simplciil and he»t vi»y. 
Id he ever hit upon tlie true v»yi No surely, 
en lie Inarns froin fact bow Ibeso eSVcts are [irodirii^' 
be will Lbeo tee Uow fuoliib liis childish coDJectur4l 
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e ms}' leam sooietliing of ilie wny in vfaicb vat* 
operates, from fact and nhsorvaliun ; bat if we 
oiiclude lliat it opcratcB in m«\i a mnnnpr, onl)' Im*- 
Cftuso to uur uoderitnading, that appears to be the 
and simplest manner, vc shall alwaj's go wrong:'* - 
was believed, for maoy ages, that all tlio varie^l 

leoncrcte bodies we find on thin globe is reduciU^ ^ 

fo a r elements, of whieli the; are eompounded, ails' 
into wlucb they nnay be resolved. It was (lie simtJ 
pllcity of Ibis theory, and not any evidence from faeti;' 
(bat made it to be eo generally received ; for the mort^' 
it is examined, we And the less ground to believe i(. " 

'ITic Pyiiiagorcans and Platonists were carried fnW* 
(Iter by the same love of siinplietty. Fytbagoran. by 
bis skill in mathematics, discovered, that there can be 
iw more than ilve regular solid figures, terminnled by 
plain surfaces which arc all similar and erjual ; (o wl(^' 
the (eiraUedran, the cube, the octahedron, the dodcen- " 
liedron, and the eieosibedron. As nature works in tbs' 
most simple and regular way. he (bought that all (be 
elementary bodies must have one or other of tho§creg. 
ular figures; and that the discovery of the properties 
and relations of Iho regular solids would be a key to" 
open (bo raystoricB of nature. i 

This notion of tbo Pythagoreans and Platonists hM * 
undonlitedly gnat benolyand aimplietty. AceotiltDgly 
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it preTailedy st least, to the time of Eoolid. Ho 
was a Platooie philosoplierf and it said to faaTo wrolo 
all the books of his ElementSf in order to diaooTer the 
properties and relations of the Ato regular solids. 
This ancient tradition of the intention of Enelid ia 
writing his Elements, is eountenaoeed by the mwk it- 
self. For the last books of the Elements treat of Cha 
legolar solids, and all the preeeding are subserrieat to 
the last. 

So that this most ancient mathematical workt vUehip 
fbr its admirable composition, has senred as a aiodol ta 
all sooeeeding writers in mathematics, seems, like the 
two flrst books ofNewton^s Prinoipia, to haTo been in« 
tended by its author f o exhibit the mathematical pria* 
eiples of natural philosophy. 

It was long belicTcd, that all the qaalities of bodies^ 
and all their medical TirtoeSf were redueible4o fburt 
moisture and di7ne8S, heat and eoM : and that theM 
are only four temperaments of the human bo^y ; the 
sanguine, the melancholy, the blliousf and the phlcg* 
matic. llic chy mical system, of reducing all bodies ta 
salt, sulphur, and mercury, was of the same kind. For 
Bow many ages did men belicTC, that the division of 
all the objects of thought into ten categories, and of all 
that can be affirmed or denied of any thing, into fire uni* 
Tcrsals or prcflioables, were perfect enumerations? 

The evidence from reasou that could be produced 
for those systems was next to nothing, and bore oa 
proportion to (he ground they gained in the belief af 
men ; but they were simple and regular, and reduced 
things to a feu principles ; and this supplied their want 
ofcviilenee. 

Of all the systems we know, that of Des Cartes was 
most rem«irkable for its simpliciiy. Upon one proposi- 
tion, / lliinkf he builds the whole fabric of human 
knowledge. And from mere matter, with a certain 
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Inliljr »f modon gifeti it at OrsI, be accounts Tor an J 
l» pfaeoaniena ofilie lanleml world. 
Tlw pli;«iuiiU (iar( of lltii s^rstem was more bj'potbi 
oolbing to rrco III mend U but itt siin| 
brce cDougli to overturn tlie rj^sIgio a 
lliat syslent liad prcviiilci] for more 
tltoii4an<i years. 

The prinoiple of gravilalion, and other attraotii 
and repelling forces, after sir laaac Newton liad { 
tlio slroogrst evidenoc of iheir real oxisteaoein oalore, 
were rejected bjr the greatest part of Europe for balf 
a oeotiir^t bucause the; oould not be accounted forbj 
■natter and motion. So mucU were men enamoured 
with tbe ■impiieily of the Cartesian system. 

•Nav, I apprehend, it was Ibis ktve of siinplieity. more 
than real evidence, ibat led Newton himwirio say, in 
tbe preface (a hU Principia, speaking of the plienomc- 
naof the material world. "Nam mulia me raovcnl ■ 
Bonoihil suspieer, ea omnia ex viribus quibusdam jw 
dere po^se, quibus corponim particuln, per cansas n 
dnm cognitas, vel in iv mutno impellunlur. et secuuduji 
figuras rc^uiarvs oobiercot. vel ab inTioem fugantur et 
needont." Kur certainly we bavo no evidence from 
fact, that all tbe phfiiiomena of tbe material world are 
prodoeed by attracting or rciielling farces. 

Witb bis utnal modesty, ha propoasii it only as ft 
it suspicion ; and tbe grouu<l of this suspicion onuld 
be, that be taw ibat many of tbe pbeoomenaof na- 
deponded upon causei of this kind ; and therefore 
VBi disposed, from tbe simpUciiy of nature, to think 
that all do. 

^\liGa a real cause is discorcredt (he same love of 
simplicity leads men to attribute effects to it which arc 
Ijeyund ila province. 

A medicine that is fotmi) to bo of groat use in one 
AittemfKr, eomrawily bas its virloes multiplied, till it 
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becomes a panacea. Tboie who hare livod longf oao 
recollect many ioitanceB of ibis. In other bmndiei of 
knowledge, the same thing often liajipens. When tho 
attention of men is turned to any partionlar oause^ bj 
discovering it to have remarkable effeets^ they are in 
great danger of extending its influence^ upon slight evi- 
dence» to things with which it has no eonneotion. Such 
pngudices arise from tbe natural desire of simplyfying 
natural causes, and of accounting ibr many phenomena 
from the same principle. 

4thly, One of the most eopious sources of error in 
philosophy, is the misapplication of our noblest intclleo- 
tual power to purposes for which it is ineompotent. 

Of all the intellectual powers of man* that of inven- 
tion bears the highest price. It resembles most the 
power of creation^ and is honoured with that name. 

IVe admire the man who shows a superiority in the 
talent of finding the means of accomplishing an end ; 
who can, by a happy combination, produce an eflfect, or 
make a discovery beyond the reach of otber men ; who 
can draw important conclusions from circumstaneeo 
that commonly pass unobserved; who judges with (ho 
greatest sagacity of the designs of other men, and (ho 
consequences of his own actions. To this superiority 
of understanding we give tbe name of genius, and look 
up with adlniration to every thing that bears the marks 
of it. 

Yet this power so highly valuable in itself, and so 
useful in tlie conduct of life, may be misapplied ; and 
men of genius, in all ages, have been prone to apply it 
to purposes for which it is altogether incompetent. 

The works of men and the works of nature are not 
of the same order. The force of genius may enable a 
roan perfectly to comprehend the former, and to sec 
them to the bottom. IVhat is contrived and execu(ed 
by one man may bo perfectly understood by another 
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r. With great probability, !ie may from a part, coni.. 

tlie whole, or fpom the effects may conjectur^ | 

causes; because tliey arc elTccts of a wigdoiii atS'iJ 

irior to lits own. 

he works or nature are contrivci] and executed | 

wUiIom and power infinitely superior to that a 

; and when wen attempt, by the force of geniai«H 

ioover the causes of the plieuomenn of nalure^l 

, have ualy the ehancc of going wrong more iogiB^ 1 

isly. Their conjectures may appear rery prohabOrl 

fieings no wiser thao themselvesi hut they have I 

iflKnce to hit the truth. 3'hey arc like the conjecture 

of a chilli how a ship of war is built) and how it is madr] 

aged at sen. 

Let the man of genius try to make an animal, er( 
the meanest ; to make a plant, or even a single leflj 
ofa plant, or fcadicr of abirtl ; he will find (bat all 
fais wisdom and sagacity can bear no comparison witlr 1 
the wisdom of nature, nor his power with the powef*J 
of nature. '*^ 

The experience of all ages shows how prono tng< 
nious men have been to invent liypolheses in cxplahf*! 
(be phenomena of nature ; how fond, by a kind of an-'' ' 
lation, lo discover lief secrets. Imteud of a slow 
'gradual ascent In the scale «r natural causes, by" 
id copious induction, they would nhorteo the 
and, bya flight of genius get to (be top al once. 
This graliSes (he pride of human understanding ; but 
it is an attempt bejond our force, like that of Phieton 
to guide the chariot of the sun. 

Wtien a man has laid out all hts ingenuity in f^bri-' m 
eating a system, he views it with (he eye of a parent; , 
be strains phenomena to make them tally with it, anfl j 
make it look like the work of nature. 

The dow and patient method ofinduction, the obI 

way lo attain any knowledge of nature's work, Wii'^ 

little understogd until it was delineated by lord Bacon» 
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and hat been Ii«le rollowed linee. It favmblet iht 
pride of man, and pats bim eonsfantly in mind that hH§ 
most ingenious eonjeelures with regard to tlie worka 
of God arc piliful and ehildi^h. 

There is no room here for the fkTonrite talent of 
invention. In the humble method of infbrmationv fivm 
the great volume of nature we mast rceeive all oar 
knowledge of nature. Whatever is bejond a jait In- 
terpretation of that volume, is the work of man ; and 
the work of God ought not to be eontaminated bj maj 
mixture with it. 

To a man of geniusi self-denial is a diflieult lesson 
in philosophy as well as in religion. To bring his fine 
imaginations and most ingenious oonjeetures to the fle^y 
trial of experiment and induotiony by which the great- 
er part, if not the whole, will be found to be dross, ia 
a humiliating task. This is to eondemn Mm to dig 
in a mine, when he would fly with the wings of ma 
eagle. 

In all the fine arts, whose end is to please, genius is 
deservedly supreme. In the conduct of human alTairi 
it often does wonders ; but in all inquiries into the con- 
stitution of nature it must act a subordinate part, ill 
suited to the superiority it boasts. It may conibine^ 
but it must not fabricate : it may collect evidencCf but 
must not supply the want of it by conjecture: it may 
display its powers by putting nature to the question 
in well contrived experiments, but it must add nothing 
to her answers. 

5thly, In avoiding one extreme, men are very apt to 
rush into the opposite. 

Tlius, in the rude ages, men, unaccustomed to search 
for natural causes, ascribe every uncommon appear- 
ance to the immediate interposition of invisible beingt ; 
but when philosophy has discovered natural causes of 
many events, which In the days of ignorance, werr 
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•SDribed to Ibe imm^dinlc oporalion or gods oi> dcmoav J 
they ar« apt to tlimk, tliiit all llie plit-riiimena qT n»tuM. J 
Dinf tic acoountctl Tor in ihf suin« wnj, nn<l llmt iliei^Kf 
» no need of an invi^tiblc Maker HntI Governor of U 
world, 

Rtide men are at first ilUposod to a«erilie in<e11igeao^ I 
snd Bolive power to every thing (hey see move or uqwl 
dergo any change. •• Savagei," sajs (he Abho Ra^ 1 
nal. "wherever ihi^yaee motion which I hey eannot a 
eonot fori there ihey suppose a soul." When (bniJ 
oome to be convinced of the fully of tbit extreme, thej. ■ 
are apt to run into the opposite, and to think that evcig 
thing moves only as it is aioved> and acts ai it is aot«d'^ 
upon. 

Thu9> from (ho extreme of superslition. the trani|< J 
lion is easy to that of atheism ; and from the extremtti 
of ascrihing activity to every part of nature, lo (hat I 
of excluding it altogel her, untl making even (lie iletoTc J 
minalions ufiulelligeiit beings, tho links of one fat^ | 
chain, or the wheels of one great machine. 

The abuse of occult ijiialilies in (he Peripatetic pbis' 
loiophy, led Des Cai'(eH and hix followers to reject all | 
occult qualities ; to preteml (o explain ail (he phenoin- i 
ena of nature by mer^matter and motion, and ev9B 1 
(0 fix disgrace upon (he name of ocluIi quality. 

6(li]y, Men's judgments are oflen perverted by (h^ 
afiections and passions. This i* so oomtnonly observedf 1 
and so universally acknowledged, that it needs no pre 
nor il lull ration. 

Xbe second class of idols in lord Bacon's division, are ^ 
idota gpec>i9. 

These are prejudices which hnve their origin. no|^ 
from (be oonslitution of human nature, but from some* 1 
thing peculiar to the imiividaal. 

As in a cave objects vary in (heir appearance aceoFd> 
log to the form of the cave and the manner in wflTeh 

roL. III. 32 
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it reeeiTes the lightt lord Baeon conceives the mind of 
every man to resenible a cavet which lias itb particular 
form and its particular manner of bein^ enlightened ; 
•nd, from these circumstances, often giveh false eolourt 
and a delusive appearance to objects seen in it. 

For this' reasoUff he gives the name of idofai «pfeif# 
to those prejudices which arise from the particular 
way in which a man has been trainedt from his bring 
addicted to some particular profession! or fVom some- 
thing particular in the turn of his mind. 

A man whose thoughts have been confined to a eer- 
tain track by his profession or manner of life* is very apt 
to judge wrong when he vent ures ouf of that track* He 
is apt to draw every thing wiihinthe sphere of his pro« 
Cession, and to judge by its maxims of things that have 
DO relation to it. 

The mere mathematician is apt to apply measure 
and calculation to things which do not admit of it. 
Direct and inverse ratios have been applied by an in- 
g(*nious author to measure human aflectionst and the 
moral worth of actions. An eminent mathematician 
attempted to ascertain by calculation* the ratio in 
which the evidence of farts mnst decrease in the course 
of time, and fixed tlie|)eriod when the evidence of the 
facts on which Christianity is founded hhall become 
evanescent, and when, in consequence, no faith shall be 
found on the earth. I have seen n philosophical disser- 
tation published by a very good niafhcmatician, where- 
in, in opiioHiiiun to the ancient division of things into 
ten cate^oricis, he maintains that there arc no morcf 
and can lie no more than two categories* to wit data 
and quasifa. 

Tlie ancient chymist^ were wont to explain all the 
niystci ic» of nature, and even of religion* by bait, sul- 
phur* and mercury* 
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9 lH-)icveil that Gull ^ivuleil tlitt worlil iii >ix da^a 
I rcsleil (lie 91-vc-ntbi because (bci-e are liut scvca 
K. i knew one uf llial [ii-ofeasinn, wbo 
lliougtit tliut (licru coulil lie unl>- (lirev yum in liarmo- 
', lowil. Ua^s, lenor. ami ti^blci because there are 
tliree persona In l)ie Iriniljr. 

'h» luai-nud ami Jngenioua Dr. llcDry Mure having 
clahorafoly and iiielhudiuall; compiled hh Enchif' 
Minm Mrtaph^kiuum.and Enuliirtdium KlUioum, found 
all the divisiunij and BubdivitionsurbtttU tn be allrgori- 
call; laughl In the firal i!ha[ilei' of Genesis. Thus 
even vttry ingenious men arc apt to make n ridiculoui 
Tigure, by drawiag into the track, in which llirir 
thoughts have lung run. things altogether foreign to it^ 
UifTeront porsonst either from temper or froni ed- 
ucalion, have dillcront tenilerttfies ol' understandings 
which. \ty iheii- excess, are unlUvounible to sound judg- 
menu 

Some liave mi undue admiralioii of antiquity, nnd 
cimiem{i( uf whatever is uiodorn; others go as far 
into the contrary extreme. U may be judged, that 
Jlifi rormer are persona wbo value themselves upon their 
juaintanoe with ancieui authors, and the latter snob 

little knowledge vl' ihiti kind, 
lome are afraid tn venture a step out of the beaten 
ik, and think It safest to go with the mullilude; 
are fund of singularities, and uf every thing 
It has the air of paradox. 

8oiiie arc desultory and vhaogeable In their opinions ; 
unduly tenacious. Mo«t men have a predilec- 
m for the tenets of (heir seoi or party, and still mure 

their own Invcniioos. 
The idalayori are the fallacies arising from (he im- 
|rfee(i«ns and llio abuse of language, whicl) is no In- 
fltrumenl of ihougli(,aB well as of (he eomraunicatlon 
(liuughts. 




Whether it be tlie efleot of constUulioB or of habitf 
I will not take upon mo to determine ; but, fttmi 
or both of these causes* it happeasf that no mam 
pursue a train of thought or reasoaiog nithont ihm 
use of language. Words are the signs of our thoughts } 
and the sign is so associated with the thing signiltedf 
that the last can hardlj^ present itself to the imaglMi* 
tioUf without drawing the other along with it. 

A man who would compose in any langoaget muft 
think in that language. If he thinks in one laogvaga 
what he would express in another, he thereby doubles 
his labour. and« after all, his expressions will bum 
more the air of a translation than of an original. 

This shows, that our thoughts take their eolonr !■ 
some degree from the language we use; and tluU» al- 
though language ought always to be subsenrioDt to 
thoughtf yet thought must be at some Umes* and in 
some degree, subservient to langvage. 

As a servant that is extremely useftal and necessary 
to his master, by degrees acquires an authority over 
him, so that the master must often yield to the servant ; 
such is the ease with regard to language. Its inten- 
tiou is to bo a servant to the understanding ; but it is 
so useful and so necessary, that we cannot avoid being 
sometimes led by it when it ought to follow. We can- 
not shake off this impediment* we must drag it along 
with us ; and therefore must direct our course, andreg* 
ulate our pace* as it permits. 

Language must have many imperfections when api* 
plied to philosophy* because it was not made for that 
use, in the early periods of society, rude and ignorant 
men use certain forms of speech, to express their 
wants* their desires* and their transactioas with ons 
another. Their languai;e can reach no further than 
their s|ieeulations and notions ; and if their notions bs 
vague and ill dcGnefl. the words by which they expesis 
them must be so likewise. - 
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It watt a grund »aA boUp prnje«t of bishop Wilkiai* 
la inveiit u |)tiiluso|)liical langiiufjc, which HbttBld b^ J 
five frun (tie imiwrrrolions of vulgnr lunguaget*^ 
Wlirllier lhi« ultf mpl will erei* gucwRd. »d Tur as to ti 
gmnnSly uwtait I shnll not pretend lo d«(ei 
The griial pains taken by that rxitfllrnt man in HiIL 
duigu hate hithprlo pt-wluccd no elTecl. Very foir' j 
bftve ever enlei'ed niiiiiKel}' iniu hia views; t»t Ie«tf'] 
have hi» philoiopUical latigitage »rid hi* I'CiU character 
been brought Into use. 

He founds his philo^Mphical language and real cbar^'l 
acler upoa a syslematical division and subdivision ofaT 
tbe tiling which may be expressed by languogUi andi 
instead of the ancient division into ten ealegories, I 
niade forty catcgopjes, or aumma genera. But wliethei 
tilts division) though made by a very comprcbensivt 
ntiivd. will always suit tlio various systems that may b 
inirodueed, and all the real improvements lliat tnayb 
made ia human knowledge, mny lie doubted. 
difllcully Is still greater in the subdivisions; so that I 
is to be feared, thai this noble attempt of » grrat ga>'*' 
niuB will prove uboi-live, until pliilosopbcrs have tbs"^ 
same opinions and the same systems in tlie rarion^ . 
bruDohes «f human knowledge. 

There is more reason lo ho[(e, that the knguaj 
used by philosophers may be gniiliially iDiproved ! 
copiousness and in disiinetness ; and that improveineati'^ 
in knowledge and in language may go hand in handf"* 
and faoililateencb other. But 1 reartlieimperfectiom 
of lan^fuage can never be perfeelly ruuwdied while oor' ' 
knowlnlge is imperfeuL " 

Uonever this may be. it is ctident that the imper- "* 
firciious of language, and much uiorc the abuse of it, 
are the ooeaiiun of many errors ; and that in many dis- 
putes whiek have engaged learned men. the dilTcrenoe 
has been partly, aod in some wholly, almut the mean- 
ing of words. 
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Mr. Looke found it n^eestary to employ • fbaHh 
part of hi» Essay oo Human Understanding abiNit 
words ; their Tarious kinds ; their iniperfeetioo and 
abuse* and the remedies of both ; and has made naaj 
obserrations upon tiiese tubjeets, well worthy of attea- 
tive perosaL 

Tlie fourth class of prejudices are the idola Ihealrip 
by which are meant prejudices arising from cIm ayi* 
terns or sects, in which we have been trained, or which 
we have adopted. 

A fahc system once fixed in the mind* beeomet* aslt 
were, the medium through which we see olfjects: thcj 
.receive a tincture from it. and appear of another colour 
than when seen by a pure light. 

Upon the same subject, a Platoaist* a Peripatetiop 
and an Epicurean, will think diffferently, not only in 
matters connected with his peculiar tenets, bnt even 
in things remote from them. 

A judieiouH hintory of the different sects of philoso- 
phers, and the different methods of philosophizing, 
which have obtained among mankind, would bo of no 
small use to direct men in the search of truth. In Aiueh 
a history, what would lie of the greatest moment it 
nol su much a minute detail of the dogmata of eaeh 
sect, as a just delineation uf the spirit of the sect, and 
of (hat point of view in which things app€*art*d to its 
founder. This was perfectly undersfoml. and. as far as 
concerns the theories of moraN, is executi*d with great 
judgment and candour by Dr. Smith in his theory of 
moral sentiments. 

As there are certain temperaments of the body that 
dis|io«»e a man more to one class of diseases than to 
another; and, on the other hand, diseases of that kind 
when they hafifien by accident, are apt to induce the 
tcmperauicnl that is suited to them ; there is some- 
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thing aoalogoiis to this iti the diseases of the uoder- 
standlng. 

A certain eomplexion of understanding may dispose 
a man to one system of opinions more than to another j 
and« on Che other hand, a system of opinions^ fixed in 
the mind by education or otherwise, gives that eompIex<> 
ion to the understanding which is suited to them. 

It were to be wished* that the different systems that- 
have prevailed could be classed according to their spirity 
as well as named from their founders. Lord Bacon has 
distinguished false philosophy into the sophistical* the 
empiricaU and the superstitious, and has made judi<^ 
clious observations upon each of these kinds. But I ap- 
prehend this subject deserves to be treated more fully 
by sueh a baad^ if such a hand nan be found. 
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ESSAY VII* 



OF REASONING. 



CHAP. I. 

Of RBASOVIMG Iir OKWERAL, AND OF DBKOMBTmATllMI. 

The power of reasoning ii rerj nenrlj mllied Co that 
of judf^ing; and it is of little eonsequenee in the eom- 
mon affairs of life to distinguish them nieely. Oa 
this aoooontf the same name is often glTen to both. 
We include both under the name of reason. The as- 
sent we give to a proposition is called judgment* wheth- 
er the proposition be self-evident, or derive its evidence 
by reasoning from other propositions. 

Yet there is a distinction between reasoning and 
judging. Reasoning is the process by which we pass 
from one judgment to another which is the eonse- 
quenee of it. Aceordingljt our judgments are disfia- 
guished into intuitive, which are not grounded upon 
any preceding judgment* and disoursivci which are 
deduced from some preceding judgment by reasoning. 

In all reasoning, thereforcy there must be a proposi- 
tion inferred* and one or more from which it is in- 
ferred. And this power of inferring* or drawing a 
conclusion, is only another name for reasoning; the 
proposition inferred* hiding called tlie conclusionf and 
the proposition, or propositions from which it is infer* 
rcd| the premises. 
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Reasoning may conAinl of many steps ; the first con- 
elusion being a prcniise to a second, that to a third, and 
so on, till we come to the last conclusion. A process 
oonnisting of many steps of this kind, is so easily 
disringuished from judgment » that it is never called 
b^ f hat name. But when there is only a single step to 
the conclusion* fhe distinction is less obvious, and the 
process is sometimes called judgmentf sometimes rea- 
soning. 

It is not strange, that, in common discourse* judg* 
ment and reasoning should not be very nicely distin- 
guished, since f hey are in some cases confounded even 
by logicians. We are taught in logic, that judgment 
is espresbcd by one proposition, but that reasoning re- 
quires two or three. But so various are the modes of 
speech, that what in one mode is expressed by two or 
three pro^iosi lions, may in another mode be expressed 
by one. Thus I may say, God is good; therefore good 
men shall be happy. This is reasoning, of that kind 
which logicians call ah enthymeme, consisting of an an- 
tecedent proposiiion, and a conclusion drawn from it* 
But this rea^ning may be expressed by one proposi- 
tion, thus : Because God is good^ good men shall he 
happy. This is what they call a casual proposition* 
and therefore expresses judgment ; yet the enthymeme^ 
which is reasoning, expresses no more. 

Reasoning, as well as judgment, must be true or 
false ; both are grounded upon evidence which may be 
probable or demonstrative, and both are accompanied 
with assent or belief. 

llie power of reasoning is justly accounted one of the 
prerogatives of human nature ^ becanse by it many im- 
portant truths have been, and may be discovered, which 
without it would be beyond our reach ; yet it seems to be 
only a kind of crutch to a limited understanding. We 
eao eonceive an und^rstandingy superior to human^ to 
vox. 111. .33 
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whieh that truth appenra iDtoitiTely, whwh ire 6M 
aolj disoorer bj reatoniiig. For thia eassey IhM^ 
we mast aneribe Jodgmeiit to the Almighty, we do 
aseribe reasoning to hiin» beeaose H impliet mim 
feet or limitation ofondentaDding. Efoo ameag 
Co use reasoning in things that are sdf-oTidQatf in tri« 
fling; like a man going upon emtehes when ho eaa walk 
iqNMi Us legs, 

^What reasoning is, ean be understood only by m wmm 
who has reasoned, and who is eapaMe of refleeting i^mm 
this operation of bis own mind. We ean define it oriy 
by synonymons words or phrases, sueh as inferriag^ 
drawing a eonclusion, and the like. The Tory natioK 
of reasoning, therefore, ean enter into the mind by wo 
'other ehannel than that of refleeting upon the openu 
lion of reasoning in onr own minds ; and the nothmt of 
premises and eooelosion, of a syllogisny and all ttsoM- 
etitnent parts, of an entbymeme, sorites, demonstratioii, 
paralogism, and many others, bare the same origin- 
It is nature undoubtedly that gives ns the eapaeity of 
reasoning. "When this 19 wanting, no art nor edueatioa 
ean supply it. But this eapaeity may be dormant 
through life, like the seed of a plant, which, for want 
of heat and moisture, never vegetates. This is proba- 
bly the case of some savages. 

Although the capacity bo purely the gift of Naturae 
and prubably given in very different degrees to difler- 
ent persons; yet the power of reasoning seems to bt 
got by habit, as mneh as the power of walking or iwi^ 
ning.' Its first exertions we are notable to reeoUeeiia 
ourselves, or clearly to discern in others. They are 
very reeble, and need to be led by example, and snp- 
porfed by authority. By degrees it acquires streagthf 
ehiefly by means of imitation and exeroiso. 

The exercise of reasoning on various sul^jeets BoC 
only strengthens Uio faeulty, but famishes tho 
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■li a Mora of materixU. Ever? li-nin of retiupning, 

piob U fmniiiar, bcoomcs a beHlen trnck in Uit^ vtky 

mvty olhen. ]t remoTea many ob^Iueles wlikh \»y 

■our wa^i and swaolliit latmy ruadtt uliicli we may 

B oDMuian lo trHV«l in fuluru tliaiiiiigitinni. t 

^Wlicu men ol'v(|uiii nattii-al |i&it»a|i|ily Uuurrcaion- 

ing powers to any kubjuvt. tlie nnn who liai rraioned 

tnuoli an Ihc laine. or ou similar sutijccis, has a like 

^^^^Vnnta^ ovrrbiio wlio liai not ; asi tlic mculiaaic who 

^^^Hhiloro of loolsfor tii» work. Ituiof liiia ulio luu hi* 

^^^^kls to nake. or^vcn lo invent. 

^^^Hpn a iriiin of rra§oaing. tUn cvidt-nno of every ttvf, 
^^^Kere nolliing is leh lo bv supplici] b; tltc reader or 
^^^Hareft au&t be imme^liateJ^ diseemible lo ever; man 
ibT ri|)e undersiandiiig who lias a distinct obioprcheaitloD 
of the pmnises nod cotiolti^ion, and wbo cuuiparct 
them tognlber. Tube abk- lo compreheiid, in one 
viewt R GODibiDatioD of sleps of thia kind. i§ more OilB- 
cult, and sevms (q require a superior oaturnl ability'. la 
all, it may be mudi improved by hahk. 

But t)io highcat talent in reasoning is the invention 
of firoofi; b^ wbioh, trulbs remoto frum the pi-eniisca 
aro brought to itgbt. In all works of undernlandiog, 
invention hiu Ihe highest p-atse; it n^ijuircs an exica- 
eive view of what relates to the sul^eel. and a quiek- 
ness in discerning those aflinilips and relations whldl 
nay be subsei'vient lo (lie pnrpooc. 

In all invention, there roust Im some end fa) riew : 
^^^Bd sagacity in finding out tl»e road that leads to Ibis 
^^^hH, is, I think, wliut wc call iovenilon. In this chief- 
^^^Btas I apprehend, and in cliMtr and distinot eoneep- 
^^^Bblii, consist that superiority uf understanding which 
We etUI genitu. 

In every chain of reasoning, l)>e evidence of (bo last 
conelttsiofi eaa be no gtraler ibnti that ofthn weakeit 
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Uok of the ehain^ ivhateTer maj be the itrengih of ikm 
vesta 

The most remarkable distiDotioD of reanoniaga ia^ 
that loine are probable, othert demonstrative. 

Id every step of demonstraiive reasoning, the in- 
fbrenee is neeessary, and we pererive it to be iaqioosible 
that the eonelusion should not follow from thepreBiisea« 
la probable reasoning* the eonneetion iielweea the 
premises and Che eonelusion is not neeessarjTt aar Am 
we perceive it to be impossible that the first ahaald km 
true while the last is false. 

Hence demonstrative reasoning has no degreet^ mott 
ean one demonsti*ation be stronger tluin another, thought 
in relation to our facultiest one maybe more easily 
eoropreliended than another. £vei7 demooslration 
gives equal strength to the conclusion, aad leaves oo 
possibility of its being false. 

It was, I think, the opinion of all the aneieots» that 
demonstrative reasoning can be ap|ilied only totruibi 
that are necessary, and not to those (hat are contingent. 
In this, I believe, they judged right. Of ail cn^ited 
things, the existence, the attributes, and consequently 
the relations resulting from those attributes, are eon« 
tingent. They depend upon the will and power of him 
who made them. These are matters of fact, and admit 
not of demonstration. 

The field of demonstrative reasoning, therrforct is 
the various relations of things abstract, that is, of things 
which we conceive, without regard to their existence. 
Of these, as they are conci'^ived bv the mind, and are 
nothing but what they are conceived to be, we may 
have a clear and adequate eoniprehent»ion. Hieir rela* 
tions and attributes are necessary and immutable. They 
are the things to which the Pvthagorcans and Platouisti 
gave the name of ideas. I would beg leave to bomv 
this meaning of the word idea from those ancicat phi- 
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loiopberst aod then I must ag^e with them* f ha( ideas 
are the only objects about wbieh we can reason deinoa* 
Btrafivel^'. 

Tbere are many eTea of our ideas about wliioh W6 
oan carry on no considerable train of reasoning. Though 
they be ever so well defined and perfeoily comprehends 
ed, yet their agreemenis and disagreements are fe«# 
and these are discerned at once. We may go a step at 
two in forming a conclusion with regard to such obp. 
jeotsi but can go no further. There are others, about 
which we mayt by a long train of demonstrative reason- 
ing* arrive at conclusions very remote and unexpected. 

The reasonings I have met with that can be callad 
strictly demonstrativo* may* I think* be reduced to 
two classes. They are either mctapbysicaly or thef 
are mathematical. 

In metaphysical reasoning* the process is always 
short. The conclusion is but a step or two, seldom 
more, from the first principle or axiom on which it is 
grounded, and the different conclusions depend not one 
upon another. 

It is otherwise in maChematical reasoning. Here 
the field has no limits. One proposition leads on to 
another, that to a third* and so on without end. 

If it should be asked* why demonstrative reasoning 
has so wide a field in mathematics* while* in othefr 
abstract subjects, it is confined within very narrow 
limits 7 I conceive this is chiefly owing to the nature 
of quantity* the object of mathematics. 

Every quantity* as it has magnitude* and is divisiU^ 
into parts without end* so in respect of its magnitude, 
it has a certain ratio to every quantity of the kind. 
The ratios of quantities are innumerable* such as, * 
half, a third, a tenth^ dMble, triple. AU the powess 
of number are insuflicient to express the variety of 
ratios. For there are ianumerable ratios which can- 
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mU be perfeetl; expseited Iqr nnlMrtf loeb m# dis 
ndo of tii0 lida to tha diagoval of a tqiiaret of Ite 
oireumferonoe of a eirole to tbo dioMoloff. Of iUi 
iBfiaite varieCj of ralioa» oroiy ono magr bo doarij ooa« 
mkfti, aad ditUBedj exptOModf m at to bo iaao daopor 
of btiag miilakea fbr aoj olbor. 

Extoaded quaotUioif •oob at liBOt» tarfliooti oolMa» 
betidot tbo fariotj of rofaitioat Iboy baTo io wtpottaC 
aMigakiidef ba?o no lett Tarioty ia rotpooi of ignpof 
aad ovoiy matboaiaiieal fignra aiay bo aooaraloly da« 
iaodt to 01 to distiogoifh it from all otbort. 

Tbero b notbnig of this kiad ia otbor olyoott of ab« 
otiaet roatoaiag. Soom of tbcm baTo varioat degrooa f 
bat tbete are not oapablo of moataio^ aor oan be taU 
to have an assignable ratio to otbers of the luod. Tkmy 
are either simple* or eompoanded of a Csw iadit inhlo 
pfftt I and thorefore» if we maj bo allowod the es- 
pvottioBf oan toaoh oalj in a few pofatt. But niatho« 
auUieal qoantitieB being made up of partt wit boat 
Bomber, oan toueh in innumerable points, and bo oobih 
pared in innumerable different ways. 

There have been attempts made to measure the 
merit of actions by the ratios of the aS*eolioD8 and 
principles of aetion from which tlioy proceed. This 
may perhaps, in the way of analogy, serve to illus- 
trate what was before known ; hut I do noc think any 
truth can be discovered in this way. There are, no 
doubt, degrees of beneTolenoe, self-loTo, and other 
affections ; but, whea we apply ratios to them, I i^ 
prehend we have no distinct meaning. 

Some demonstrations are called direet, others iadi* 
rect. The first kind leads directly to tlie eonolusioB 
to be proved. Of tlie indirect some are called demon- 
strations ad absurdum. In these the proposition eon* 
tradictory to that whicli is to be proved is deoKMi- 
ttrated to bo false, or to lead to an absurdity ; wbeaoo 
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it followsy that its oontradietoryf that is, the propoti« 
tion to be profedy is true* TTiis inferenoe is gronoded 
upon an axiom in logic» that of two eontradlotory 
propositioiisy if one be fhlsef the otiier most be true. 

Another kind of indireot demonstration proeeeds by 
eanmerating all the suppositions that eaa possibly be 
made eoneeming the proposition to lie profed, and tbea 
demenstratingt that all of tliem, exoepting that wiiieiiF 
is to be profedf are false ; whenee it fbllows, tiNU th# 
excepted supposition is true. Thns one line is proTedl 
to be equal to ano(her» bj pronag first that it eaanot 
be greater* and then that it cannot be leu: for it mnst 
be either greater, or less, or equal ; and two of these 
supposit ions being demonstrated to be false^ the thir# 
mnst be true. 

All these kinds of demonstration are used in matli- 
ematios* and perhaps some others. They have all 
equal strength. The'direet demonstration is preferred 
where it can be had, for this reason onlyt m I appro* 
bendy because it is the shortest road to the eonelasioB» 
The nature of the evidence and its strength is the sam^- 
in all I only we are conducted to it by diflfareat veafls. 
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CUAP. II. 

WHBTUBR MORALITY BB CITABLE OF DEMONSTBATIOV. 

"What lias been said of demonstrative reasoning 
may help us to judge of an opinion of Mr. LoelLe* ad- 
Tanced in several places of his Essay ; to wit, *• That 
moimliiy i» capable of demon^traiion, as well as malli* 
ematics.** 

In book 3. ehap. II. having observed, that mixed 
moiles^ especially those belonging to morality, being 
such combinations of ideas as the mind puts togeiher rf 
its own ehoicet the signiflcation of liieir names may 
be perfectly and exactly defintMl, he adds. 

Sect. 16. ** Upon this groumi it is that I am bold to 
think, that morality is capable of demonstration at well 
as mathematics : since the precise real essence of the 
things moral words stand for may lie perfectly known, 
and so the eongruily or incongruity of the things 
themselves be certainly discovered, iu which consists 
perfect knowledge. Nor let any one object, ihai the 
names ofsnbstances arc ol'ien lo lie made uhc of in moral- 
ity, um well as those ofnioilcs, IViun which will arise ob- 
scurity : for as to substances, when concerned In moral 
disciiurses, their divers natures arc ni>i so much imjuir- 
ed into as supposed: r g. M'lien \m* any that man la 
subject to law, we mean nuihing by man but a ooiv 
poreal rational ereatuiv. What the real essence or 
other (jualities of thai creature arc, in this case, is no 
way con side red. 

Again, iu book 4 chap. 5. $ IS. ••The idea of a Sa- 
preme Being, whose workmansliip we are, and the idea 
ofourticUes, lM*ing such as are clear in u>, would. 1 
suppose^ if duly considered and pursued, aflbinl such 
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iiulation ofonrdut; nnil ruk« of aolion, aa might place J 
lily atnong the sciences capaliluof •Icmanad-atlori^l 
relalion ai' other moilrs mair ecrlainlf be pcrcclT^ 1 
ftd, as well as Ihoac of namlK-r aD<l extension; andCJ 
cannot see why they shoulil nut be capable of ilGmoip I 
■tration, if iliie methods were tbought on to cxamiiiBf 
irauc their agreement or disagreement." 
[« iiftepwarda give* as instances, two proposition 

moral propositions, of wbieb wo may l>c as certiu 
as of any in mathematics ; and considers at large what 
may 'lavc given the aOfaotago to the ideas orqtianlily, 
and made tbom be thonglit more capable of certaintj 
and dcmonslrBtion. 

Ag;un, in the 131h chapter of the mmebook, $Tf 
8. '• This I think I may say, that if other ideas that 
are the realt as well as nominal easrnccs of their ser- 
cral species, were pursued in tlie way fumilinr to math- 
ematicians, they voutd earry our thoughts further, 
and with gt^ater evidence and clearness, than possibly 
vo are apt to imagine. This gave me the coufidettce 
to advanoe that unajccture whioh I suggest, chap. 3. 
vix. That Bwraltty is eapnfalc of demonstration as weTI 
as mathematics*" 

From these passages it appears, that (Iiis opinion 
was Dot a transient thought, but what bo had revolved 
kt his mind en different oecasions. lie offers his rea* 
sons fbr it, illastrates it by ex^tmples, and eoiisideni at 
kngth the eauses that have led men to think mathe- 
matics Btore capable of demonstration than the prinol- 
ples of morals. 

Some of his learned coirespundcnts, particularly hia 
friend Mr.Molynenx, urged and importniicd him to 
compose n system of moral? according to the Idea ho 
had advanced in his Essay; end, in hisanswcr tolhete 
solicitations, he only pleads other occD[mtion^, wllbont 
suggesting any change of his opinion, or any great (HP' 
ficully in the execution of what was desired. 

TOl. III. Si 
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The reasoB he gifet for thit o[nQioii is logMilotts 9 
and his regard for Tirtiie» the highest pren^Ciw off 
Ihe human speoieSf made him fond of an opinion whieh 
teemed to be favourable to virluOf and to ImTO a JiitC 
foundation in reason. 

We need not» howefer, lie afraid» that the inlereat 
of virtue may sufibr by a free and eandid examiMitioift 
of this qnestiony or indeed of any question wluitover. 
For tlie interests of truth and of virtue eaa never be 
found in opposition. DarlLness and error maj iiefrleadl 
vleOf but can never be favonralde to virtue. 

Those philosophers who tliink tliat our deteradHi* 
ti^ns in morals ace not real judgment^ that rigiit 
and wrong in hvman conduet are only eertain feeHaga 
or sensations in the person wlio oontemplates the ae^ 
tion^ must rejeet Mr. Loeke's opinion without exaoii* 
nation. For if the prineiples of morals be not a mat* 
tor of Jndgmentf but of feeling only» there ean be do 
demonstration of them ; nor ean aqy other reason be 
given for themt but that men are so eonsticuted by the 
Author of their beingt as to contemplate with pleasure 
the actions we call virtuous, and with disgust those wo 
eall vicious. 

It is not therefore to be expectedt that the philoso- 
phers of this class should think this opinion of Mr. 
Locke worthy of examlnationt since it is founded upo^. 
what they think a false hypothesis. But if our deter- 
minations in morality be real judgnients» and, like all 
other judgment Sf be either true or false, it is not ua- 
important to understand upon what Idnd of evidenea 
those judgments rest. 

Tlie argument ofibred by Mr. Loeke, to show that 
moralfcy is capable of demonstration, is, •< Tliat the 
precise real essence of the things moral words steal 
for may be perfectly known, and so the congmitj er 
incongruity of the things themselves be perfectly dis- 
covered, in which oonsists perfect knowledge. 
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V--It U trae, (lisit llic lieM of demonsd'atioa is tb« Vft- j 
Ibds rclationa of iliings oonocired alistrncll;, of whiol 

b ma; have perfect and adnjunto conception*. Anl 

It. Locke, taking all lh« tilings which mural vori 

Ud for to lie or (his kind, concluded that tuoraUljrii 
^•BpHblc ordeinon§(ratian as mathematics. 

I aoknowlcdge,' that the names of the virtues and 
vices, of right and obligation, of liberly and propcrtji 
stands for things abstract, whicti may be accurately de- 
finetl, or. nt least, conceived as distinctJj and adequate* 
ly as niathpinatical quantities. And tlieoee indeed it 
rollotrSr tliat their mutual relations may be perceived 
aa clearly and certainly as inntbcmaticnl truths. 

Of this Mr. Locke gives two pertinent examples. 
The first) " where there is no property, there is no 
injnstieet isr" says he, " a proposition as certain as no* 
demonstration in Euclid." 

When injustice is defined to he n violation of pro^ 
eriy, it is as necessary a truth , that there can be no t 
justiee whore there is no pi-operly, as that you caniu 
take from a man that which be has not. 

The second example is, " that no government 9 
lows absolute tiherly," This is a truth no legs ccrltlj 
and necessary. 

Such abstract tralhs I would call mctnpbygical, mlh- 
er Iban moral. We give the name of niatbemntioali 
to truths that express the relations of quantities coasid- 
ered abstractly ; all other abstract truths may he caII- 
ed metaphysical. But if those mentioned by Mr, Locke 
are to be called moral truths,! agree with him,l)uilthere 
are many such that are necessarily true, and tbal have 
all the evidence that mathematical truths can have. 

It ought however to be remembered, lh»l. as was be- 
IVire observed, the relations of tbinjfs abstract, per- 
•eivaUe by us, excepting those of maihematical quai* 
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titieSf are fowy and for the most poirt immediately die- 
eernedy so as not to require that train of reaeoning 
which we call demonstration. Tlieir efidenee reeeni- 
bles more that of mathematioal axioms* than matli^ 
matioal propositions. 

This appears in the two propositions given as exam- 
ples by Mr. Locke. The first follows immediately 
from the definition of injustiee ; the second from the 
definition of government. Their evidence may more 
properly be called intuitive than demonstrative : and 
this I apprehend to be the eascf or near][y the ease* of 
all abstract truths that arc not mathematical* ibr tlie 
reason given in the last chapter. 

The propositions which I think arc properly called 
moral> are those that affirm some moral obligatiou to 
be* or not to be incumbent on one or more individual 
persons. To such propositions, Mr. Locke's reasoning 
docs not apply* because the sulyects of the proposition 
are not things whose real essence may be perfcody 
known. Tlicy arc tlic creatures of God 9 their oldiga- 
tion results from the constitution which God has given 
them, and the circumstances in which he has placed 
them. That an individual has such a eonstitutiont 
and is placed in such circumstances, is not an abstA*aet 
and necessary, but a contingent truth. It is a matter 
of fact, and therefore not capable of demonstrative evi- 
dence, which belongs only to necessary truths. 

The oidence which every man has of his own ox- 
jstence, tliough it be in*csistiblc, is not demonstrative. 
And the same thing may he said of tlie evidence whieh 
every man has, that he is a moral agent, and under 
certain moral obligations. In like manner, the evi- 
dence we have of the existence of other men is not de- 
monstrative; nor is the evidence we have of their be- 
ing eudowed with those faculties ifthich make tliem 
moral and accountable agents. 
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m bad not tlie fiwiilljr gives him b; God of 

tteiviriR eerlain thingB in coniluvt to be rigbt> and 
its (a be wrong, and of perceiving his obiigntioa to 
what is Hgliti and iiat to do what ift wrongr he would 

t bo a laorol niid accountable being. 
fit mao beeudowed with audi a faoult;, ibere must 
«e some ibings, wbicb, by this laciiltjr, are immediate- 
ly discerned to be riglit, and others (o be wroog ; and 
thcivrorc (here must be ia momh, as in other va- 
ences, first itrincijiles, wliicli do not derive their evidctiee 
from any antecedent principles, but may lie aaid to bo 
intuitively discerned. 

Moral (ruths, tborerore, ras^'bo divided iato two 
cbsscs ; to wit, such as are self-evident to every man 
whose naderstaDding and moral faculty ar« rt[Wi and 
Ruch as are deduced by reasooing from those that am 
eelf-evidcnt. Jf tlie first be not discerned wilhout rca- 
Bouing. the last never ccin be, by any reasoning. 

If any man could say with siuccrity, that he is cqo< 
sciouB of no obligation to eonsull his own present and 
future happioess ; to be fiuthful to bis engagements j 
(o obey bis Maker; to injure bo man; I know out 
what reasoDiiig, eilliur probable or demonstrative, I 
could DSC to convince hiui of any moral duly. As you 
cannot reason in matlieoialics with a man who denies 
the a2Uonis, as Utile eaa you reason with a man in mor- 
als who denios t)>e first principles of morals. Tbomon 
who does not, by the liglit of his own mind, pcreeive 
some tluoga in conduct to be right, and otbcrs to be 
wrong, is as incapable of reasoning about morali* us a 
blind man is about colours, Suoh a mtini if uny suob 
man ever was, would bo no moral agent, nor capable of 

f moral obligation. 

ktrnc first principles of morale must be immcdiatejlpi 1 

icrned, otherwise wo have no foundation on wliioM ¥ 

■9 can rest; or from which we ean rennKi. .4 1 
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Every man knows certainlj, tliat, what lie mppmrea 
in other men lie ought to do in like eirenmstaneeoy mad 
that he ought not to do what he condemns in other neo. 
£very man knows that he ought, with eandonri to uae 
the best means of knowing his duty. To e?ei7 man 
who has a eonsciencef these things are self-evideDt. 
Tliey are immediate dictates of our moral hmitjp 
which is apart of the human constitution ; and everj 
nan condemns himself, whether he will or not^ when lie 
knowingly acts contrary to them. The evidenee of tbew 
fundamental principles of morals, and of others tliaC 
might be named, appears therefore to me to be intwi* 
tive rather than demonstrative. 

The man who acts according to the dictates of his 
conscience, and takes doe pains to be rightly informed 
of his duty* is a perfect man with regard to moralsy and 
merits no blamc» whatever may be the imperfcetiom or 
errors of his understanding. He who knowingly acta 
contrary to them is conscious of guilty and self-con- 
demned. Every particular action that fUls evidently 
within tlie fundamental rules of morals is evidently his 
duty; and it requires no reasoning to convince him that 
it is so. 

Thus I tliink it appears, that every man of common 
understanding knows certainly, and without reasoningy 
the ultimate ends he ought to pursue, and that reason- 
ing is necessary only to discover the most proper meana 
of attaining them ; and in this, indeed^ a good man m^ 
often be in doubt. 

Thus, a magistrate knows that it is his duty to pro- 
mote the good of the community which has intrusted 
him with authority; and to offer to prove this to him 
by reasoning would be to affront him. But whether 
such a scheme of conduct in his office^ or another, may 
best serve that end| he may in many cases be doubtful. 
I bclievcy in such eases, he can very rarely have demon- 
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H^lire evideaee. His coHoioBce delcrmines the c-nd 
^pi ought lo (turiiuu, and be has inluitive cvidoaue ihat 
H|i end is good; but prudrDcc must determine the 
^MMu of Ritaioing (bat end; nnd prudence cau vor; 
^bel; use dcnienstralivc rcasomng, but must roat in 
Hpal ap|>carfl most probublci 

. I apprvheudi thai in ever; k(nd of duty we one lo 
God or inaiif (be case is sloiilur : thai it, (bal (he ubli* 
gBtioo ol' (ho most general rules ufdutj is sdt-evident ; 
■t tbc application of tliuie rules (o par(ii;ulur actions 
ftennoloas evident; and that, wbeu it is not evi- 
biit requires reasoning, that rcutoiiing cuii vci^ 
Mrel; be ortbe demooatratire. but munt bo of tka 
probable kind. Sonteliniea it depends upon (be (om* 
per, and talents, and ciroumstancos of the man biou 
lelf; tomolimeB upon the cbarikcter and eirounialanees 
of others ; sometimes upon bu(b ; and these ai-e tbiDgs 
«hiuh admit not oi'demonstration. 

Every man is bound lo employ the talents which God 
ba* given bini lo tbe best porpose; but if, through 
accidents which be could not forescCf or ignorance 
which wa» invincible, the; he less usefully cmplujeil 
than tbey might bavo been, this will not bo imputed to 
him b; bis righteous Judge. 

It is a oommoD and a Just observation, that the tawfl 

of virtue plays a surer game in order lo i^tain his ei^il 

tlian the man of (he world. It is not, howevert bf|^ 

eanse he reasons better conecrning the means efattuj^fl 

I iaghiscnd; for (be children of this world are ofttfd 

^^mIkf in tlieir geiieradoD than the children of ligUtJ 

^^^Ht tbe reason of the observation is, tbut tnvoJnntamu 

^^^■nn, unforeseen accidents, and invincible ignoninoaiin 

^^Hhicli aSoet deeply all Ibe coiicernj of tbe preseMtd 

^^^Kvld, have no cfiect upon virtue or ils reward. jJ 

^^^^■b tbe fiommon oecurrenecs of life, a man of integt^j^ 

^^H^bo huexereiieil liii noral faculty iBjudgingirbaC 
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is right and what is ivrongt leet his duty without 
8oning» as he tees the highway. Tlie eases tlial le- 
quire reasoning are few^ compared with those tliat n- 
qnire none ; and a man mi^ be yery honest and ?irUK 
ous who eannot reason^ and who knows not what de- 
monstration means. 

The power of reasoningf in those that haTO it* may 
be abased in morals^ as in other matters* To a asan 
who uses it with an upright heart, and a lifligle eye to 
find what is his duty, it will be of great use; but when 
it is used to justlty what a man has a strong iaeUaatiaa 
to dof it will only serve to deeeire himself and othatip 
When a man ean reason^ his passions will reason^ aad 
they are the most eunning sophists we meet wiilu 

If the rules of virtue were left to be diseovered by 
demonstrative reasoning, or hy reasoning of any kind, 
sad would be the condition of the far greater part of 
men, who have not the means of cultivating the power 
of reasoning. As virtue is the business of all men, the 
first principles of it arc written in their hearts, in char- 
acters so legible, that no man can pretend ignorance of 
them, or of his obligation to practise them. 

Some knowledge of duty and of moral obligation is 
necessary to all men. "Without it they could not be 
moral and accountable creatures, nor capable of being 
members of civil society. It may therefore be presum- 
ed, that nature has put this knowledge within the 
reach of all men. Reasoning and demonstration are 
weapons which the greatest part of mankind never was 
able to wield. The knowledge that is necessary to ally 
must be attainable by all. l¥e see it is so in what per* 
tains to the natural life of man. 

Some knowledge of things that are useful, and things 
that are hurtful, is so necessary to all men, that witii- 
out it the species would soon perish. But it is not by 
reasoning that this knowledge is got^ far less by 
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tfemonitrative reasoning. It is b; ourseuBoit, ii^ mem- 
ory, hy experience, by informaiion ; means of knowl- 
e<Ige l?iat are open to all men, and put llie learned and 
llic unlenrnHl. tliose who ean reason and those who can- 
not, upon a level. 

It may thererore be expected, from the analogy oF 
nalare, that such a knowledge of morals as is ncecssa* 
ry to all men, should be had by means more suited to 
the abilities otall men than dcmonstratiTc reasoning is. 

This. I apprehend, is in fact the case. >Vbcn men'l 
fueiiltfcs are ripe, the first principles of morala, into 
which oil moral reasoning may be rcsoWed, are per-' 
cc'iTcd intuitirely, and in a manner more analogous to 
Ihi; perceptions of sense than (o the conclusions of de- 
tnonstmtire reasoning. 

Upon the whole, I agree with Mr. Ixtcke, that prop- 
ositions expressing the congruities and incongruities of 
things ahslracli which moral words stand for, may have 
all the evidence of mathemafical truths. But this is^ 
not peculiar to things which moral words stand for. It* % 
is commoD to abstract propositions of every kind. Fof^ | 
instance, you cannot take from a man what be hasnot.*^ 
A man cannot be bound and pcrfoclly free at the same 
time. I think no man will call these mor<il truths,' 
but they are necessary truths^ and as evident as any In' 
muthematies. Indeed, they are very nearly allied to'* I 
the two which Mr. Locke gives as iustanees of moral^ 
propositions capable of demonstration. Of such ab-^ J 
stract propositions, I think it may more properly lie' 
said, that they have the evidence of mathematical axi- ' 
oms, than that they are capable of demonstration. 

There arc propositions of another kind, which alone ' 
deserve the name of moi-ul propositions. They are 
such as affirm something to be the duty of persons that 
really exist. These are not abstract propositions ; and 
therefore Mr- Locke's reasoning does not apply to 
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Of (Mil pwpoikkM, thm an imbb tkat an mK 
•videat to vnrj maa that hai a <:on)iRiiinvu ; ami Umm 
•ro thaprioeiplHfWunwhlflhall moral rc»ioning matt 
bo dravi. Ihtj naj be ealkd tbv »\ionu of moralt. 
Alt aar taaMwIag from theM axiuniit to any duly (hat 
!■ Dst Hlf-erkleatr eaa veiy rarely b^ demoattraGTc. 
Nor la tUi aay detliaKBt to t&o cause of virtue, be- 
•UM to set Bgabiit vhat spears most probable in a 
auUler of datjt ia ai real a trcspasti against ibc firit 
■ of morali^jM to aet against demonstration; 
lehewhobaabutaaelaleiit in reaRoaing.niid 
■laket tbe pn^er nieof It, ihall be Meeptoil,ai wcUm 
ha to wboa God hai g^rea tea. " ''''"'^ ' ^ 
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CHAP. lU. 

OF PBOBABIiE REASONINO* 

The field of demonstration^ as has been observed^ is 
necessary truth ', the field of probable reasoning is con- 
tingent truthf not ivhat necessarily must be at all 
times, but what is, or was, or shall be. 

No contingent truth, is capable of strict demonstra- 
tion ; but necessary truths may sometimes have proba- 
ble eridence. 

Dr. Wallis discovered many important mathemati- 
cal truths, by that kind of induction which draws a gen- 
eral conclusion from particular premises. This is not 
strict demonstration, but, in some cases, gives as full 
conviction as demonstration itself; and a man may be 
certain, that a truth is demonstrable before it ever has 
been demonstrated. In other cases, a mathematical 
proposition may have such probable evidence from in- 
duction or analogy, as encourages the mathematician 
to investigate its demonstration. But still the reason- 
ing proper to mathematical and other necessary truths, 
is demonstration ; and that which is proper to contin- 
gent truths, is probable reasoning. 

These two kinds of reasoning dificr in other respects. 
In demonstrative reasoning, one argument is as good 
as a thousand. One demonstration may be more ele- 
gant than another ; it may be more easily comprehend* 
ed, or it may be more subservient to some purpose be* 
yond the present. On any of these accounts it may 
deserve a preference : but then it is sufficient by itself; 
It needs no aid from another; it can receive none. To 
add more demonstrations of the same conclusion, would 
be a kind of tautology in reasoning ; because one de- 
monstration, clearly comprehended, gives all the evi* 
denee we are capable of receiving. 
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to eoBvlMBi ImI the wMto <■!■■ iigiilfcw 
flNQT haw a Ibree ihat b imtiitible# m Ihii i> JMJiii 
lii Hi - ii iM muy iMli ke ribiiA Wodd a^y 

'Mw*ik|paAoBli' to^fivfo tfiat then vcta 
'M khg Chartei the Onty ar OlNar Ciawailll w^:,^ 
Booh afidaaaa BMj ba aan^aradtoa 




^*hai itraagth Biaaa thaa loflMeat to boar tha 
hriiafaa it» thaagh aa aaa ef tha ibHaMto>aC %hMi 
It fa wBipiiei iPaaM be taAofaat fbr that paipata**. ? 

It fa a aaaiBiaB abtervatiaBt that k fa aanaNBaHa 
to i6 ^afad deBMHMtiatfoB ftr thiqp whfah da aat adU 
■ritafit. It fa aa laM nareaioaiUB to laqrisa maiw- 
lil^ar a^J kfaii ftr thiagi whfah ava kwwa «ilha«t 
taaiaafag. All taasoniag mast ba graaadod upaa 
troths whieh are known without reasoaiog. la aiaty 
branoh orreal knowledge there must be first priaeipfas 
whose truth is known intuitifoly^ without reasonini^ 
either probable or demonstratife. Thqr are not 
grounded on reasoningt but all reasoning is gtoaadad 
on them. It has been shown» that there are first pria- 
eiples of necessary truths* and first priaeiples of oosh 
tingcnt truths. Demonstratife reasoaing fa grooadad 
apon the former, and probaMe reasoahig npoa the 
fatter. 

That we may not be embarrassed by the ambigaHy 
af words, it is proper to obserre, that there is a f^ 
nlar meaning of prstaUe ecidmeef whieh ought aat 
to be eonfounded with the philos^vhieal meanmg afaiva 

explained. 

In eommon langaagOf probabfa endeaee fa eaa s M 
ered as an infi^rior d^pae of OTideBoe^ and is oppaoei 
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~lo certainty: so that whMl is cerlain » more t1 
probnblv. and wtial is ool; prvbaUle is not ccrtaiib | 
Philosophers consider probable evideacei not as a il»* J 
gree, but as a epeoies of evidence which is opp<***4l'] 
not to ccrlainij, but to another species of eTidenee raU> f 
ed denionsli-BlioR. 

llenioflsl nUive cridence has no degrees ; but probfr I 
Ijle evidence, taken io (he philosophical senso) has all I 
degrees, from tJie vcr> least, to the f^'catesti wh 
yie call (wriaint;. 

Tbat there is such a eit; as Some, 1 am as cerla^ I 
as of any propotiiti<in in £u<'lid ,' but the evidence fa ] 
not deinonslrative, but of that kind which philosophei 
call probable. Ycl, in common language, it woulfl I 
sound odilly to sayi it is prolxible there is sucb a eHf ] 
OS Rome ; because it would imply sonte degree sf I 
doubt or unceriainty. 

Taking probable evidence, Ihereforc) in the philo? | 
wpliicnl sense, as ii is opposed to domonsti-ative, ft j 
may have any degree of evidence, from the least to tl 
greatest. 

I think, in most eases, we meastire the degrees of 1 
evidence by the eficet they have upon a sound under- 
standing, when comprehended elearly and without 
prejudice. Every degree of evidence perceived bf. ' 
tho mind, produces a proportioned degree of assent op j 
belief. The judgment may be in pcrfuet susitenxe I] 
tween two contradictory opinions, when there is i 
evidence for either, or equal evidence for both. Ths I 
least prepondcrancy on one side inclinex the ju<lgmoBi > I 
in proportion. Belief is niixed wilh doubt, more or 
less, until we como to tlic highest degree of evidence 
when all doubt vanishes, and the belief is lirm and iui- i 
Moveable. Tbis degree of evidence, tbe highest the i 
iHiman faetdties can atlaiOf wo call certainty. 
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-vfSha im Uiii-lt Omt^ knuM tinH^i^yi "H^ir 
lAkh tk« giMtett put of iMBMft kn«wMg»li4lfl^ 

Mquked ri^tst udipiUi Mgwl to their gtffr«klil» 
WmMB iPhM^lb«tj w>ghargcd wRh trhMi. A%Ai* 
pNt tf Um bMiiiM ff Um J«%B, rf emnml it fMli^ 
iKchoJdsteriUf Ike evkie, sad tbeiMitlqwrin»b^lt 
ud weigk <kk kfad ef e? Meeee ) ettdae kMV 
Mt witli eemaiea prvdeaee fi (he wdhudjr aik 
of Hfby who hes Ml eone ooeipeU»t j«4f^ 

j>Ttohelfafw»glfetote iU Bii ^ hiaMttirWw>fci>>i* 
^MjgiMWBM wfmt >he ^eiwHy ef Ihe lertMar. UT 
m ifai|^ leitineiijt we eentlder <he motifet • maa 
adght hare to lUsiff • If there be ao appearaaee of 
aoy such motive, muoh more if there be motifet oa 
the other tide, hit tettimony hat weight indepeodeBl 
of hit moral charaeter. If the tettimooy be eiream- 
ttaotial» W9 eoatider how far the eireamttaaeet agree 
together, and with thingt that are linown. It it ta 
Terj diflleult to fabrieate a ttorj, whioh eanaot be de- 
teeted by a jodieioat eiamioation of the eiroamttaaee«t 
that it aequiret eridenee^ by being able to bear taeh a 
trial. There it an art in detecting (kite evideaee la 
jadieial proceedingt, well known to able jndget aal 
barrittert; to that I believe few fidte witnettet leafi 
the bar withoat tatpleloa of their gnilt. 

Whea there it aa agreement of many witnettet in a 
great Tariety of eireamttaneei, withont tlie pottibllliy 
of a previont eoaeerly the evidenee may be eqnal Ik 
that of deaionttfatiea» 
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A BeeoBd kind of prolmble eTideiMef it the authority 
of those inrho are .good judges of the point io question. 
The supreme eourt of judicature of the British nation 
is often determined by the opinion of lawyers in a point 
of lawy of physicians in a point of medieine* and of other 
artists, in what relates to their several professions. 
And, in the common affairs of life, we fineqoently re^ 
upon the judgment of others^ in points of which we are 
not proper judges ourselves. 

A third kind of probable evidence, is that by which 
we recognize the identity of things, and persons of oar 
acquaintance. That two swords, two horses, or two 
persons, may be so perfectly alike, as not to be dis- 
tinguishable by those to whom they are best known, 
cannot be shown to be impossible. But we learn either 
from nature, or from experience, that it never happens ; 
or so very rarely, that a person or thing, well known 
to us, is immediately recognized without any doubtf 
when we perceive the marks or signs by which we were 
in use to distinguish it from all other Individuals of the 
kind. 

This evidence we rely upon in the most important 
affairs of life; and, by this evidence, the identity, 
both of things and of persons, is determined in courts 
of judicature. 

A fourth kind of probable evidence, is that which 
we have of men's future aetions and conduct, firom the 
general principles of action in man, or from our knowl- 
edge of the individuals. 

Notwithstanding the folly and vice that is to be found 
among men, there is a certain degree of prudence and 
probity which we rely upon in every man that is not 
insane. If it were not so, no man would be safe in the 
company of another, and there could be no society among 
mankind. If men were as much disposed to hurt, as to 
do good, to lie as to speak truth, they could not live 
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together ; ilifry wouM krep »t «* greit «lMflir«« ftttm 

one anolhcr ns puisibto, nnil the race would mon peri*h. 

Wo cspcpt (hat mm will lake satno care nr lliem- 
Klvea, of Ihcir famUr, rricmln, nnd reptilaiion: that 
tlifj wHI not injaPe olbcffl witlioiit sume tcinp<»i(oR : 
(hat thn^ will have xotne gralilinle Tor gootl offic«!«, 
ami mmc rrtenlmcnt of henries. 

Sucli Tnttxiin« with irgard to hnroan conduol arc the 
foun<!n<i')n of all iMtliticFil rrnsoniug, and of commoB 
pratlenoe In the vonilucl of lire, ll-drdly iran a man 
Forni any project in publln or In [rrivatc liTe. which 
docfl not depend upon fho coiidtiet i>r other men, as well 
as hisowti, and which does not go upon (he supposilMn 
thut men will aet lueJi a part in lueh elrenm^tnnocs. 
Tilts evidence mar be probaMo in a »er* lil^ di^ree, 
but can never be dcnidnilrative. The hcsl cODcericd 
fnQBflt 'BiJ H^ Abo Wnfl teWHB fl^Jr V 

Maio^ WW MJfrUtal tiMH0itimik-^^ 
have beeii agalsit ill Miioa to ezpHt. 

Another kind of probtUe «Tfde»e> the a 
of the lait, ii that bj which we eolleet n 
and detlgai from thdr aetloM* speeeh, and other ez- 
teraalsigna. 

We lee not men** heartii nor Iho priaelplei Ij wbUk 
tbey are aetnated ; but there are external dgn of 
tbeir prineiptei and dhpoaitloni. wUeb, thon^ not 
eertain, nm; loinetlmei be more traited than tfaelr 
proretsioni ; and it b from external sfgni that ve mul 
draw all the knowledge we ean attiUa of men*! diawn' 
ters. 

The next kind of probable erideoee I ueaUo^ ft 
that wbldt mathemattebui eall the probaUBlgr'# 
ehaneei. '" 

Vft attribute tome erenti to ebanee* beeaiM M 
know only the remote eanie whieh most prodnee nao 
onfloTeatef annAerj bat koowMt the more buiiS* 
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diate oanse whieh determines a particular event of that 
nnmberi in preference to the others. 

I think all the chances about which we reason in 
mathematios are of this kind* Thus, in throwing a 
just die upon a table^ we say it is an equal diance which 
of the six sides shall be turned up ; because neither tlie 
person who throws, nor the bystanders know the pre-* 
cise measure of force and direction necessary to turn 
up any one side rather than another. There are hcre^ 
therefore, six events, one of which must happen ; and 
as all are supposed to have an equal probability, the 
probability of any one side being turned up, the acCf 
for instance, is as one to the remaining number five. 

The probability of turning up two aces with two dice 
is as one to thirty-five ; because here there are thirty- 
six events, each of which has equal probability. 

Upon such principles as these, the doctrine of chances 
has furnished a Geld of demonstrative reasoning of 
great extent, although the events ^bout which this 
reasoning is employed be not necessary, but eontingentf 
and be not certain, but probable^ 

This may seem to contradict a princi^e before ad<> 
vancedy that contingent truths are not capable of de« 
monstration ; but it does not : for, in the mathematical 
reasonings about chance, the conclusion demonstrated^ 
is not, that such an event shall happen, but that the 
probability of its happening bears such a ratio to the 
probability of its failing; and this conclusion is neces- 
sary upon the suppositions on which it is grounded. 

The last kind of probable evidence I shall mentioui 
is that by which the known laws of nature have been 
discovered, and the efl^ts which have been produced 
by them in former ages, or which may be expected in 
time to come. 

The laws of nature are the rules by which the Su- 
preme Being governs the world. We deduce them only 

vox. III. S6 
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from facts that fall within onr own obaertrntioBt or »• 
properly attested bj those who hmvo obseirod tlMM. 

The knowledge of some of the laws of natiiro it 
neeessary (o all men in the ooadaet of life. Tbeao aio 
soon discovered, even bysarages. They know that 
fire bnmsy that water drowns, that bodies gravitate 
toward the earth. They know that day and algh^ 
snmmer aid winteri regularly sneeeed each other. Aa 
fhrbaek as their oKperienee and information remelif 
they luiow that these have happened r^ularly | ani^ 
npon this gronnd» they nre lad, fay the ooastitntioa iff 
human nature, to expeet that they will happen in timn 
to eome, in like eireumstanees. 

The knowledge whieh the philosopher attains of the 
laws of nature differs firom that of the volgnr, not in 
the first principles on which it Is grounded, but in ita 
extent and neeoraey. He eoUsets with earn the pke- 
Bomena that lead to the same eondnrion, and eomparaa 
them with those that seem to eontradiet or to limit It. 
He observes the eiraomstanoes on which every phe- 
nomenon depends, and distinguishes them carefully from 
those that are accidentally conjoined with it. He puts 
natural bodies in their various situations, nnd applies 
them to one another in various ways, on purpose to ob- 
serve the effect ; and thus acquires from his senses m 
more extensive knowledge of the course of nature in a 
short tirae» than could be collected by casual observa- 
tion in many ages. 

But what is the result of his laborious researehea? 
It is, that, as far as he has been able to observe, such 
things have always happened in such eireumstanees^ 
and such bodies have always been found to have such 
properties. Tliese are matters of fact, attested by 
sense, memory and testimony, just as the few faoti 
which the vulgar know are attested to them. 

And what conclusions does the philosopher draw 
From the facts he has collected ? They are, that lUbo 
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events have happened in former times in like eirenm- 
staneeSf and wiU happen in time to eome ; and these 
eonolnsions are built on the very same ground on which 
the simple rustio eoneludes that the sun will rise to- 
morrow. 

Faets redoeed to general mleSf and the oonsequenees 
of those general mles^ are all that we really know of 
the material world. And the evidenee that sneh gen- 
eral rules have no eieeptions, as well as the evidenee 
that they will be the same in time to eome as th^ have 
been in time past^ ean never be demonstrative. It is 
only that qpeeles of evidenee whioh philosophers eall 
probable. General rules may have exeeptions or lim- 
itations whieh BO man ever had oeeasion to observe. 
The laws of nature may be changed by him who estab- 
lislied them. But we are led by our eonstitntion to 
rely upon their eontinuanee with as litUe doubt as if it 
was demonstrable. 

I pretend not to have made a complete enumeration of 
all the kinds of probable evidence ; but those I have 
mentioned are sufBeient to show, that the fhr greatest 
partf and the most interesting part of our knowledgOf 
must rest upon evidenee of this kind ; and that many 
things are certain for which we have only that kind of 
evidence which philosophers call probable. 
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CHAP. IV. 



OF MR. HUME'b skepticism ^VITH REGARD TO REAbON. 

In the Treatise of Human Xature^ book 1. part 4. 
•eot. 1. tlie aulhor undertakes to proye two points : 
Isty that all that is called human knowledge, meamng 
demonstrative knowledge, is only probability ; and adly p 
that this probability, when duly examined, vanifthoa 
by degrees, and leaves at last no evidenoe at all : m 
tliat in the issue, there is no ground to believe any out 
proposition rather than its contrary, and << all those 
are certainly fools who reason or believe any thing." 

According to this account, reason, that boasted pre- 
rogative of man, and the light of his mind, is an ignis 
faiuuSf which misleads the wandering traveller, and 
leaves liim at last in alisolute darkness. 

How unhappy is the condition of man, bom under 
a necessity of believing contradictions, and of trusting 
to a guide who confesses herself to be a false one ! 

it is some comfort, that this doctrine can never be se- 
riously adopted by any man in his senbes. And after 
this author had shown that *^ all the rules of logic re- 
quire a total extinction of all belief and cwdcuce,'' he 
himselff and all men that are not insane, must liuve 
iK'licved many things, and yielded assent to the evi- 
dence whieli he had extinguished. 

This indeed he is so candid as lo acknowledge. <• He 
finds himself absolutely and necessarily determined to 
live and talk and act like other people in the common 
afTuirs of life. And since reason is incapable of dispel- 
lin^ (lii^se clouds^ most fortunately it happens, that na- 
ture luTself sufiices to that purpose, and cures him of 
thin philosophical melancholy and delirium.'' Sea 
ijcet. 7. 
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This was surely a very kind and friendly intei^si- 
tion of nature; for the eflbett of this philoBophieal de« 
lirium^ if earried into life^ must haye been very melan- 
eholy. 

But what pity is it, that nature, whatever is meant 
by that personage, so ^ kind in euring this deliriunit 
should be so cruel as to cause it. Doth the same foun- 
tain send forth sweet waters and bitter? Is it not more 
probable, that if the cure was the work of nature, the 
disease eame from another hand, and was the work of 
the philosopher? 

To pretend to prove by reasoning that there is no 
force in reason, does indeed look like a {diilosophieal 
delirium. It is like a man's pretending to see clearly, 
that he himself and all other men are blind. 

A common symptom of delirium is, to think that 
all other men are fools or mad. This appears to have 
been the ease of our author, who concluded, << That 
all those are certainly fools who reason or believe any 
thing.** 

"Whate ver was the cause of this delirium, it must be 
granted, that if it was real and not feigned, it was 
not to be cured by reasoning: for what can be more 
absurd than tt^ attempt to convince a man by reasoning 
who disowns the authority of reason. It was there- 
fore very fortunate that nature found other means of 
curing it. 

It may, however, not be improper to inquire, wheth- 
er, as the author thinks, it was produced by a just 
application of the rules of logic, or, as others may 
be apt to think, by the misapplication and abuse of 
them. 

Fir^t, Because we are fallible, the author infers that 
all knowledge degenerates into probability. 

That nmn, and probably every created being, is 
fallible; and that a fallible being cannot have that 
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perfMt eouprebension and assaruea of truth whidi 
an infiJIiUe being has* I think ought to bo granted. 
It beooDies a fallible being to be inodett» open to 
light, and sensiblet that by some false biasy or bj 
Judging, he may be milled. If this be called a de- 
gree of skeptieismt I cannot help approYing of hv be- 
ing persnaded, that the man irho raakei the beet nee 
he can of the facnltiet whioh God bai given hlmy wUli- 
out thinking them more perfect than they really nve, 
may have all the belief that is necessary in the ooBdnd 
of life, and all that is necessary to his acceptance wM 
his Maker. 

It is granted thea, that human Judgments ought d- 
vrays to be fbrmed with an hnmble sense of our fallibtt- 
ity in Judging. 

This is all that can be inferred by the rules of log- 
ic fl-om our being fallible. And If this be all that is 
meant by onr knowledge degenerating into probaUli^ 
I know no person of a different opinion. 

But it may be observed, that the author here vies 
the word probability in a sense for which I know no 
authority but his own. Philosophers understand prob- 
ability as opposed to demonstration; the vulgar as o^ 
posed to certainty ; but this author understands it ni 
opposed to infallibility, which no man claims. 

One who believes himself to be fallible, may stiB 
hold it to be certain that two and two make four, miri 
that two contradictory propositions cannot both be 
true. He may believe some things to be probable only, 
and other things to be demonstrable, without maUng 
any pretence to in&llibility. 

If we use words in their proper meaning, it is Im- 
possible that demonstration should degenerate into 
probability from the impcrfeetion of our faculties. 
Our judgment cannot change the nature of the things 
about which we judge. What is really demonstratioUi 
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I fltiU be Ml whatever jutl^onl we form eonDonring 
it. It mmy likewhc bo olmerTei), tiiat nlicn vre niiii- 
take Itiut for (liMnon si ration, wlticli reall; is D«t. (lie 
omscquenoe or (his mistake is, not that (lemonstraliDii 
degenerates into probability, but (bat what wc took t9 
be ileinoustratian is no {iniof at all ; for odd lalic tlvp 
in a detnoaBlralion destroys the whole, bat oaiiaot turn 
it into aaolber kinil of proof. 

Upon the whole, tben, (his first conclutioo or our 
ftlthor, that Ibe fullibilit; or humaa jud);men( lurni' 
all knowledge into probability, if understood Htcralljt 
it absnnl; but il' it be only a figure of speech, and 
meaai ao more, but tbot, in all our judgineats, we 
ought to be icuEible of our faliibility, and ought to lioM 
ftur opinioos with (hut niodusty tbat becomes falUbIa 
orealurej, whieh I take to bo what tbe author meant* 
this, I tbiak. nobody deaics, nor was it necessary to en- 
ter into a laborious proof of it. 

One is never in greater danger of transgressbig 
against the rules of logio, than ta attetDpting to prove 
what Bcedis no proof. Of ihii wc bavo as inslanee in 
this TCff ease : for the author be^ni bis prooiV that 
all banan judgneats ar« fi^ible, with affirming tbat 
Mune are iafaUible. 

<* In all demooBtrative seiemtes," says he," tbe mice 
an certain and infallible ; but when we aipf^f tben, 
««r fallible and uncertain faculties are tery ^ to de* 
part fi-om (hem. and fall into error." 

He had forgot, surelyt tbat tbe rales of deaioastra* 
tire soieaeee are dtsooTered by our fallible and uneer* 
tain facullieSi and have no authority but that of bii* 
BMrn jndgeieut. If ibey be isfkllilde, some huaaaa 
judgments are infallible I aad lb«re are many is Tari* 
OB* braocbes of human knowledge wbiob han^go(4 
jaelaiiii to iolaUibiiity tu the mlee cf llie denoaitratiw 
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We have reason here to find fault with oar aatlwr 
for not being skeptical enongfai as well as for m auo- 
take in reasoning, when be claims infallibility to «er- 
tain decisions of the human faculties, in order to profo 
that all their decisions are fallible. 

The second point which he attempts to prove, iif 
that this probability, when duly examined, suffers m eoD- 
tinual diminution, and at last a total extinotkn. 

The obvious consequence of this is, that no falUhle 
being can have good reason to believe any thing at all f 
but let us hear the prooC 

<' In every judgment, we ought to correct the irst 
judgment derived from the natura of the objeet, hj 
another judgment derived from the nature of the un- 
derstanding. Besides the original uncertainty inhereat 
in the subject, there arises another, derived from the 
weakness of the faculty which judges. Having ad- 
justed these two uncertainties together, we are ohlige^ 
by our reason, to add a new uncertainty, derived ftoBS 
the possibility of error in the estimation we make of 
the truth and fidelity of our faculties. This is a doubt, 
of which, if we would closely pursue our reasoning, we 
cannot avoid giving a decision. But this decision, 
though it sliould be favourable to our preceding judg- 
ment, being founded only on probability, must weaken 
still further our first evidence. The third uncertainty 
must in like manner be criticised by a fourth, and so oa 
without cod. 

** Now, as every one of these uncertainties takes 
away a part of the original evidence, it must at last bo 
reduced to nothing. Let our first belief be ever m 
strong, it must infallibly perish, by passing through 
so many examinations, each of which carries oiT some- 
what of its force and vigour. No finite object can sob* 
sist under a decrease repeated in injinitum. 

<« When I reflect on the natural fallibility of my 
judgment, I have less confidenoe in my opinions, than 
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And fflicn I proccvtl still furtltur, to turn tltfl 
I Bguinat ever; sucocbhIto csliutniian 1 inake j 
/ beallicfl, all (be rules of Jogic require a contm* ,i 
Mimiuution, and at last a total cxtinctioa oC belnf'^ 



■« This is the author's Achillcnit nrgumcnt against tlM J 
evitlenoe of rcaHon, from wliieb he voncludeiti ibatK ^ 
B who would goTcm his belief by reason, must I 
e nothing al all, and tliat belief is an a«I not of tha. j 

Btative, but of the sensitive |>art of our nature. 

■ there be any such Ibinj* as tnoiion, said an anciedt I 
fhepric, the twift-footed Aeliillcs could never overlalco 
An old man tn a Journey. For, suppose th« old mn j 
to set out a thousand panes before AchiUes. and that 1 
while Achiltci has traTell«tl the thousand {moes, the of' 
mail has gone Gve hundred; when Adtillcs has goM 
tl»e five hundred, iho old man lias gone two hundred 
and fifty ; and when Aehilles has gone the two hundred 
and fifty, tho old nmn i* still one hundred and twtuily-fiva 
before him. lto|M!at those estimations tn tn^nituDtp 
and you will still (bid the old man foremost ; therefore 
Achilles oaa never overtake him ; therefore lliere caa 
be no such thing as niolion. 

The reasoning of the modern skeptic against reason 
is ei|uaily ingenious, anil ciiaaUy cunvineing. Indeod» . 
thoy have a great similarity. 

If wo trace (he journey of Aebillcs two tboost 
paect, wo shall find the very point where the old n 
u-Iaken : but this short journey, by dividing k 
Iran iuGnitv number of stages, with eonwspond- 

^estimations, ia made to appear infinite. In tike 
', our author, subjeBting every judgment to 1 
nflnito nnmber of socccssive probalile et«tiomtioiHk. 1 
redaces the evidence to nothing. 

VOL. III. 57 ^-* 
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To rclurn then to the argument of the modern ake^ 
tie. I examine the proof of a theorem of £uelid. It 
appears to me to be striet demonfttration* But I oiaj 
have overloolked some fallaey ; therefore I examine 
it again and agaiOf but ean find no flaw in iL I find 
uU that ha?e examined it agree with me. I have now 
that evidence of the truth of ilie pro|io8itioni wlilefa I 
and all men eall demonstration^ and that belief of it^ 
whieli we eall eertaioty. 

Here my slweptical friend interposesf and assures 
me» that the rules of logie reduce this demonstration 
to no evidence at all. I am willing to hear what step 
in it he thinks fallacious, and why. He makes do ob- 
jection to any part of the demonstration^ but pleads 
my fallibility in judging. I have made the proper al- 
lowance for this already » by being open lo conviction. 
Butf says he, there are two uncertaintiesi the first in- 
herent in the subjeotf which I have already shown Co 
haYO only probable evidence ; the second arising from 
the weakness of the faculty that judges. I answer^ 
It IS the weakness of the faculty only that reduces this 
demonstration to what you eall probability. You niubt 
not therefore make it a second uncertainty ; for it is 
the same with the iirst. To take credit twice in ao 
account for the hunic article is not agreeable to tho 
rules of logic. Hitherto therefore there is but one un- 
ccrlainty ; to wit, my iallibility in Judging. 

But, says my friend, you arc obliged by reason to 
ufid a new uncertainty, derived from the possibility 
of error in the estimation you make of the truth and 
fidelity of your faculiies. 1 answer. 

This estimation is ambiguously expressed ; it may 
cither mean an estimation of my liabhMiess to err by 
the mitiapplication and abuse of my faculties; or it may 
mean an estimation of my liableness to err, by conceiv- 
ing my faculties to be true and faithful while they may 
be false and fallacious in themselvesi even when applied 
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tfthebcsttnaruirr. 1 HtiHlIfonsMer (bis ektimal 
cacb ortbesc senses, 

irthe &nt be the calimation meanti It \a (rue (baiff I 
renson directs iis, na fallible creainres, tg carrv a 
with us, (n nil our Juilginenlx, n acnse of our ralUbiiitjr! 
It h true also, thut we arc in greater danger of e 
in some eases, and less in otbers; and that (his dangfiilkJ 
ofcrring may. aooording to tbe eiroumstances of tliA J 
case, admit of an estimation, ivhich we ought likewisft j 
(d carry along with us in every judgment wo Ibrm. 

When a duinonstration is shorC and plain ; when t\n^ 1 
jxrint lo be provetl does not touch our interest or oiiAfl 
pitBSions ; when (he faoaltjofjudgtDg in such cases, hal T 
acquired strength by much exorcise, there is loss datfk 1 
ger of erring; when tbe contrary cironmstanocs tak#] 
place, there is more. ^1 

f n the present ease, every c'lrcumstance Is favonnib 1 
ble to (ho Judgment I have furmed. There cannot tm 1 
less danger of erring in any cnsei excepting perhA|wl I 
when I judge of a self-evident axiom. ♦ / 

The skeptic further urges, that (his deotsion, (bougl 
farourable to my flrs( judgment, being founded only o 
probability, must still weaken the cvidouce of ( 
judgment. 

Here I cannot help beir^ of a quite contrary opinio 
nor oan I imagine bow an ingenious author could ioMl 
pose upon himself so grossly, for surely ho did not inc. r 
tend to impose upon his reader. 

After repeated examination of a proposition of Ea^. J 
olid, I judge it to be strictly demonstrated ; this is mf< 1 
Orst judgment. But as 1 atii liable to err from varion ( 
causes, I consider how far I may have lieen misled bj j 
any of these causes in this judgmcot. My deoisioHi 
upon (bis sMond point is favourable to my first jud^ 1 
ment, andtbereforci as I apprchemt, must strenglhoi' 
it. To say, (hat (his decision, because it is only proba- 
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bley mast weaken the first evideneey seems to me 
trarjr to all rules of lo^Oy and to common senae. 

The first judgment may be compared to the teiti- 
mony of a oredible witness ; the second, after a lem* 
tiny into the eharaeter of the wilnesSf wipes off every 
olyection that can he made to it, and therefiive surely 
must confirm and not weaken his testimony. ^ 

But let us suppose, that, in another case^ I examuM 
my first judgment upon some point, and iiady that it 
was attended with unfaTonrahle cireumstanecs. Wimtf 
in reason, and according to the rules of logiof ought to 
be the effect of this discoyery ? 

The eflfeet surely will be, and ought to be, to make 
roe less confident in my first judgment, until I examim 
the point anew in more faYOurablo ciroumstaooes. If 
it be a matter of importance, I return to weigh the 
evidence of my first judgment. If it was precipitate 
before, it most now be deliberate in every point. If al 
first I was in passion, I must now be cool. If I had an 
interest in the decision, I must place the interest on the 
other side. 

It is eYidcntf thai this review of the subject may con- 
firm my first judgment, notwithstanding the suspicious 
circumstances tliat attended it. Though the judge 
was biassed or corruptctl, it does not follow, that the 
sentence was unjust. The rectitude of the decision 
does not depend uiion the character of the judge, but 
upon the nature of the case. From that only, it must 
be determined whether the decision be just. The cir- 
cumstances tliat rendered it suspicious are mere pre- 
sumptions, which have no force against direct cYidenee. 

ThuSf I have considered the effect of this cstimatioB 
of our liablcncss to err in our first jodgmcnty and have 
allowed to it all the effect that i*eason and the rules ef 
logic permit. In the case 1 first supposed, and in cveiy 
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^ise where we can discover do cauae of error, it nfionll 
a {ircsuHiption in favour of the first judgment. In oUicc I 
cases, It may afford a prustimplioD agaiosl Jl. iInC I 
the ruies of logic require, tliat we shvuid not jud^ hy f 
proauiap lions, whora we have dirt.-ot evidence. Tlwf 
effect of an unfavourable presuuption should only I 
(0 make us examine tliu evidence villi the greattrS 
care. 

The skeptic urges, in (he last place, that (his eslioiM- 1 
tiott must he Kuhjoctcd (o another estiinalion, lliat ( 
another, and so on in m/tnitum; and as every new estU | 
matioD takes away from thecvi<lenee of the first Jwl^ | 
znent, it must at last be totally annihilated. 

I answer, Jirst, It has heen stiown aliovc, tliat tlw l| 
first estimation) supposing it unfavourahlo, can on^ 3 
afibrd a prvsnmption against the first jud^enl ; fh4 i 
scooni), upon Ihc same suppositiun, will he only I 
presumption of a presumption ; and the third, (tiepF«4 \ 
sumption that there is a presumption of a presumpllodb I 
This infmite scries of presumption resembles an inlinitt | 
series of quantities decreasing in geometrical propot^ j 
tion, which amounts only to a Unite sum. The inflnitt 1 
series ofstagcsofAehilles's journey after the old n 
amounts only to two thousand paoes; nor can this inis 
nite series of presumptions outweigh one solid argumefl 
in favonr of the first judgment, supposing thorn all # 
he uttfavourahle to it. i 

HAly, I have shown) that the estimation of on 
first Judgment may strengthen it ; and the same thing { 
may he said of all the subsMiuuDt estimations. It | 
would, therefore, he as roasoiiahlc to conehidc, that ibf . 
first .judgment will he brought lo infiUUble eeriainty . 
when this series of estimations in wholly in its favom^ 
as that its evidi^DOB will be brouglii (o nothing liy suo^ J 
•wriwi u fipi w ^WliewluittyiaflWBtiwhtotoife J 
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in realUy, one serious and eool ro-examioalion of tlio 
evidence by which oar first judgment is supportedy hai^ 
and in reason ought to havOf more foroe to strengthea 
or weaken it, tlian an infiniCe seriei of sneh estimatieai 
as our author requires. 

Sdly, I know no reason nor rule in logic, that requires 
tliat such a series of estimations should follow every 
partieular judgment. 

A wise man who has practised reasoning knows that 
he is fallibley and carries this conviction along vritk 
him in every judgment he forms. lie knows likewiie^ 
that he is more liable to err in some eases than in oth* 
ers. Ho has a scale in his mindt by which he esti- 
mates his liableness to err, and fay this he regulates 
the degree of his assent in his first Judgment upun any 
point. 

The author's reasoning supposes, that a man, when 
he forms his first judgment, conceives himself to be in- 
fallible; that by a second and subsequent judgmenC, ha 
discovers that he is not infallible ; and that by a third 
judgment, subsequent to the second, he estimates his 
liableness to err in such a case as the present. 

If the man proceed in this order, I grant, that his 
second judgment will, with good reason, bring dovrn 
the first from supposed infallibility to fallibility ; and 
that his third judgment will, in some degree* either 
strengthen or weaken the first, as it is corrected by the 
second. 

But every man of understanding proceeds in a con- 
trary onler. When about to judge in any particular 
point, he knows already that he is not infallible. Ho 
knows what are the eases in which he is most or least 
liable to err. The conviction of these things is always 
present to his mind, and influences the degree of his as- 
sent in his first judgment^ as far as to him appears 
veasonable. 
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f \us ebould aflf rtvanl fiad rcaian lo auspeet hi^ 

JuilgnMsit. aiii) dfiiires to liav« oil lli« MlUlaclia^^ 
pfttcultiea can givvi raaaoti will direcl liim uM to Ton 
h a 9crj«a oresliinatioiis upon e«(iinalii»ns. as thu 
Ibor rrqiitres, but lo eiamEoe iho cvMrncc of hU 
(judgment oarefull^ nnil cooly; and Ibis review 
f ycry rragonablj-, according (o Hi result, citli^ 
!n(;lliun or wraki>nt or inlallj' ovcrlum liin first judgj 

Vliis inlinite series of catimatians, therefore, U no^ 
^inetiiod (hat reason directs in onlor to fortn oni 
igiBenl in any case. It is intruduced wilhaat aeco^f 
» williout any use but to puzzle the undcrs(Rndii| 

I to make us think, that (o judge, eren in the *ia| 
L and plainest eases, is n matter of iosurmounta 

difficulty and endless labour ; just as the ancient skef 
U0| lo make a joiiraey of (wo thousand paces appear, j 
codleso, divided it into an infinitt> number uf stages. ^ | 
But we observed, that the estimation which our aa^ I 
thor requires may admit of another meaning, whie^l 
leed is more agreeable to the cxpreHsion, but inc4 

mt with what he advanced before. 
Bjr tlie pOBsibilily of error in tbc estimation of i 
h and fidelity of our faouliies, may be meant, tbi 
may err by rstecming our faculties (rue and faitlm^l 

II wliile tliey may be false and fallaeions, even whe%I 
1 aeeording to (be rules of reason and logio. 
r this be meant, I answer, iat, that the trutli a 

fjiiy of our faculty oT judging is< aod roust be takeq | 
Lgranled in every jodgmcnl and in every eslitniri I 

f tb« ikeptie ean seriously doubt of the truth anA J 
^ty of his faculty of judging when properly use^ ] 
I suspend hiii judgment tipon (hat point till he flndL J 
(tf. his skcpliciam admitii uf no cure by reasoning' 
Mid be muBleven coatiaue in it until lie have ncnr faft: 
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BMi7» I think, be ealM «i met of the feamrisg ISm- 

Upon the whole, I tee only two eonelaiiont that 
enn be fairiy drawn from this profovnd and intrieaCe 
laatoning against reason* The first b, tiiat we aiw 
lUlible in all onr jadgments and in all onr reasoaings. 
The seeond, that the troth and fidelitj of onr fcealtiea 
eaa noTer be proved by reasoning ; and thereftn our 
bdief of it eannot be foonded on reasoning. If the 
last be what the anthor ealls his hypothe^, 1 rab- 
•eribe to it, and think it not an hypothesis, bat a naa* 
ifest troth ; thoa|^ I eoneeiTo it to be rerj improper- 
ly expressed, by saying, that belief is more prope^ 
an aet of the sensitiTo than of the eogitatife part of 
aatare. 
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OF TASTE IN QBITBBAli. 



That, power of the mind by whieh we are eata- 
ble of disoeming and reUshing the beaoties of iiataro» 
and whatever is exoellent in the line artSy is called 
taste. 

The external sense of taste^ by whieh we distingnish 
and relish the various kinds of food, has given oeoasion 
to a metaphorieal applieation of its name to this inter- 
nal power of the mindy by whieh we perceive what is 
beautif nly and what is deformed or defective in the va* 
nous objeets that we contemplate. 

Like the taste of the palate^ it relishes some thingSf 
is disgusted with others ; with regard to manyy is in- 
different or dnbionSf and is considerably influenced by 
habity by associationsy and by opinion. These obviouB 
analogies between external and internal tastCt have led 
men* in all ages, and in all, or most polished lan- 
guages, to give the name of the external sense to this 
power of discerning what is beautiful with pleasure 
and what is ugl^y and faulty in itr kind with disgust. 

In treating of this as an intellectual power of the 
mind, I intend only to make some observations, first on 
its nature, and then on its 
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lit, In the estenal tente of Uitetireare led by 
ion and reflection to distinguish between the a| 
sensation we feelt and the quality in the objeeC wrUeh 
oeeasions it. Both have the same aaaiet and ea MMt 
aeeonnt are apt to he eonfbunded by the vulgar* aad 
eren by philosophers* The sensation I fed when I 
taste any sapid body is in my mind ; but there h a real 
quality in the body which is the cause of this seasatiaa. 
These two things haTc the same name In famguaget aat 
fifom any similitude in their aaturCf but because the aao 
is the sign of the othert and because there is little aa* 
eauon in common life to distinguish them. 

This was fully explained in treating of the 
qualities of bodies. The reason oftaking notice of it 
iBf that the internal power of taste bears a great aaab* 
gy in this respect to the external. 

IHien a beaatiftil object is before as« wa viay ttstia- 
guish the agreeable emotion it produces in U8» from tha 
quality of the object which causes that amotion. When 
I hear an air in music that pleases me, I say. it is BaOy 
It is excellent. This exccUcnee is not in me ; it is ia 
the music. But the pleasure it gives is not in the rnu* 
ric ; it is in me. Perhaps I cannot say what it is ia the 
tune that pleases roy ear, as I cannot say what it isiaa 
sapid body that pleases my palate ; but there is'a quality 
in the sapid body which pleases my palate, and I oall 
it a delicious taste ; and there is a quality in the tuaa 
that pleases my taste, and I call it a fine, or an as- 
eellent air. 

Ill is ought the rather to be obserrcdp because it h 
become a fashion among modem pliUosopbers, to resoha 
all our perceptions into mere feelings or sensations ia 
the person that peroeives» without any thing correspaad- 
ing to those feelings in the external olgect. Accord- 
ing to those philosophers^ there is no heat in the flre^ 
no taste in a sapid body ; the taste and the heat beiag 
only in the person that feels them* In like manneri 
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tliereif bo beaul; inui^olijecl nliatsocvci- ; it isonljr b 
seosalion or freling in Ihe person (hat pon-civcs it. 

Tli« I)iiiguiig« and Ibe common Konsc *>f mankind 
oonlradiot this llienry. Evrn iLowr vbo hold if. find 
Hiemwtlres (4»iigc<l to me a lunguuge (bat oontrailicta 
it. I ball occasion to sbow, ibat Ibcrc is no solid fuon* 
dtttkin for it wbcn applied lo (he iwcondary qualities of 
body I and tlic same argumnntB sbow cqiiullj'. (bat it 
ha* BO solid ronndation wliea ui>pli>'d tu the beauty ttf 
ol)J«ct9, or lo nn; or ibose (jtR^llies llial arc percclvoi 
hy a good taale. 

Bnt tbougb lome of the qaalitifls ibat pirasc a good 
taste resemble (he secondary qoalitiM of bodjr, and 
tliererore ma; be called ocoalt c]iialllies, as we only 
feel their eSeet, and havo no mora knowledge of the 
cause, bat that it is sometbiog which is adapted by na- 
ture to produce (ha( eReot ; tbi* is nnt alwajs thi! case. 

Oar judgment or beauiy is in many cajies more en- 
lightened. A work of art tnay appear beautiful to the 
most ignorant, eren to « child. It pleases, bnt be 
knows not why. To one who understands it perfeotly* 
•nd perceive* bow every part is titled widi exact judg- 
nieot to its end, tho beauty is not mysterious ; it is 
perfectly oomprchended ; and be knows wherein i 
consists, as well as bow it aflects him. 

Sdly, We may observe, that, tbougb all the t 
we perceive by the palate are either ngreeablc or diMV J 
greeable, or iadifTcrOBt; yet, among IhoHt that i 
agreeable, there is ^reat diversity, not in degree ool]^ i 
but in kind. And as we have not generieal names f^| 
alt the different ktnd-i of taste, we distinguish theot If I 
tbe bodies hi which they are found. 

n like manner, all ibo objects of our iatemal tail* -I 
I either beautiful, or disagreeable, or iwIifiereBbf J 

I of beauty (hero is a great diversity, not only of i 
gree* but of kind : tlte baaaiy of a demoostrBtHm, 
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the beautj of a poenny the beaiitj of a paheef 
beautj of a pieee of mosiot the beauty of a f ne 
man* aod many more that might be Bamed, are dif- 
ferent kinds of beauty ; and we have no names to dii- 
tinguish them but the names of the diflefeat ol^feets to 
wlueh they belong. 

As there is suoh diversity in the kinds of baaaty at 
weU as in the degrees^ we need not think iC stiaagn 
that philosophers have gone into diflbrent ^ystMBt ia 
analyzing it, and enumerating its umple iogreAeate 
They have made many just obserratloas on the nk 
jeet ; bnt^ from the lore of simplieity* have vedneed 
it to fewer prinoiples than the nature of the thing will 
permit* having had in their eye some partieubr kinds 
of beauty* while they overlooked others. 

There are moral beauties as well as natural ; beau- 
ties in the objeets of sense, and in intdleetnal oljeela ; 
in the works of men* and in the works of God ; in 
things inanimate* in brute animals* and in rational be* 
ings ; in the constitution of the body of man* and in 
the constitution of his mind. There is no real excel- 
lence which has not its beauty to a disoemiog eye^ 
when placed in a proper point of view ; and it as diffi- 
cult to enumerate the ingredients of beauty as the in- 
gredients of real excellence. 

Sdly* The taste of the palate may be accounted most 
just and perfect* when we relish the things that are fit 
for the nourishment of the body* and are disgusted 
with things of a contrai7 nature. The manifest in- 
tention of nature in giving us this sense* is* that wo 
may discern what it is fit for us to eat and to drink* 
and what it is not. Brute animals are directed in the 
choice of their food merely by their taste. I^ed by 
this guide, they choose the food that nature intended 
for them* and seldom make mistakes* unless they be 
pinched by hungeri or deceived by artifieial composi- 
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Ms* In infanlB) likcwige> tbe (atle is commonlj 
famd Bad unoorruplod, and of (lie simplo producUooB 
Loaturc tiity rrli»li tlie tilings (lint arc most wtiule- 

n tike manaerr our internal taste ouglit to l»e ac- 

kntcd most just and perfect, when we are pleased 

li (hiogs iliat are most oxoeKent in (lieir kind, and 

pleased witb Uic contrary. The iotcotion of nature 

less evident in tiiis internal taste than in the ex- 
toal. Every oxoeUence bas a real beauty and oliarm 

1 makes it an agreeable object to those nbobara 
Unwulty or disoeming ita beauty j and tbis facnlt; 
irhat we call a good taste. 

i. man, wbo, by any disorder in bis mental powerSf 

I by bad habits, has oontraoted a relish for what hts 

real esceUencc, or what is deformed and defooUre, 

i a depraved tas(e, like one vilio finds a more agree- 

e relish in ashes or oiaders, than in tlio most wUolc- 

e food. As we must acknowledge the taste of the 

bte to be depraved in this oasp, there U the apmc 

t think the taste of the mind depraved in the 

other. 

There is therefore a Just and rational tast«« and 
there is a depraved and corrupted taste. For it is too 
evident, that, by bad edueatioor bad bwbils. asd wrong 
■Auooiations, men may acquire a relish for nasliness, 

I rudeness, and ill breeding, and for many other de- 
nilies. To tay that such a taste is not vitiated, 
B less absurd than to s^y, that the sickly girl who 
ights ia eating charcoal and tobaeco pipes, has as 
; and natural a taste as when she h in perfect 
jth. 

lUily, Tbe foroe of custom, of fancy, and of casual 
aisociationst is Tcry great both upon (be external and 
internal taste. An Esquimaux can regale hlmielf 
with a dnu^it of whale «il» and a Canadian can fcAst 
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upon a dog. A Kaintschadalo lives upon putrid fiih, 
and is sometimes reduced to eat the bark of trees. 
Tlie taste of rum, or of green tea, is at first as nause- 
ous as that of IpeeacuanhUf to some persons, who maj 
be brought by use to relish what they onee found so 
disagreeable. 

"When we sec such Tarieties in the tasf e of the pal- 
ate produced by custom and associations, and some per* 
haps by constitution, we may be the less surprised 
that the samo causes should produce like varieties 
in the taste of beauty ; that the African should e»- 
tcem thick lips and a flat nose ; that other nations 
should draw out their cars, till they hang over their 
shoulders ; that in one nation ladies should paint 
their faces, and in another should make them shioe 
with grease. 

5thly, Those who eoneeiTC that there is no standard 
in nature by which taste may be regulated, and that 
the common proverb, That there ought to he no dispute 
about tastef is to b^ taken in the utmost latitude, go 
upon slender and insufficient ground. The same argu- 
inents might be used with equal fuix^e against any stand- 
anl of truth. 

Whole nations by the force of prejudice are brought 
to believe the grossest absurdities ; and why should it 
l>e thought that the taste is less capable of being per- 
verted than the judgment? It must indeed be acknowl- 
edged, that men difier more in the faculty of taste than 
in what we commonly call judgment ; and therefore it 
may be expected that they should be more liable to 
have their taste corrupted in matters of beauty and de- 
formity, than their judgment in matters of truth and 
error. 

If we make due allowance for this, we shall see that 
it is as ea«,v to account fur the variety of tastes, though 
tlicre he in natui*e a standard of true beauty, and eon- 
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sajuentlj' orgooil (nste ; as i( is (o accounl Tur Ibe va- 
riety nod coDtrariety oro|iiii>oDs, though there be id nH' 
ture \ ttttiidartl of truth, and eonsequciitlj' of rigbt 

judgTDOOt. 

6(hly, 'S»s, it we sprak accurately and striolly. wff I 
shall find, that iu cverj' operation of taste, there li 
judgment implied. 

Wiicu a man prooounces a poem or a palace to In 
beautirul, he affirms Bomclliing of that poem o 
palace ; and every affirmation or denial expresses, I 
judgment. For we cannot better define judgment^ f 
than by saying that it is an affirmaliou or denial nC j 
one thing eoncerning another. T had occasion to shotf^ 
when treating of judgment, that it i» implied in werf J 
perception of our external senses. There is an imiDedi- 
ate conviction au<l bcliet' of the existence of tlie quali^ 1 
pereeivod) whether it be colour, or sound, or figure| 
and the same thing holds in the perception of Iieaaly 
«r deformity. 

If it be saidtbat the perception of beauty is mcreljr j 
a feeling in the mind that pereeivet, without any be- 
Hof ofesocllcneo in the object, the ncoessary uon«o- 
quenee of this opinion is, that when I aay Virgil's Gcor^ . 
I beautiful poem, I mean not to say any tbia||f 4 



•f the poem, 
tny feelings. 



^Vtotrt 



ly aoraetliing concerning myadlKl 
Vihy should ] use a laugnagr thit [ 
isses the contrary of what I mean I 
ty language, according to lUc necessary rales of 1 
'uctioD can bear no other meaning but this, tliat J 
there is something iu the poem, and not in me, whid 
I call beauty. Even those who hold beauty to be r 
ly a feeling in the person that perceives it. 6od tl 
selves under a neoessily of expressing themselvesi aV J 
ifbeanly were solely a <iuaBty of the object, and not o' 
the peretpient. 

TOC. III. S9 
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No reason can bo given why all mankind should 
press themsdves thus, but that they believe vrhat Ihey 
say. It is therefore contrary to the universal sense af 
mankind, expressed by their language, that beauty is 
not really in the object, but is merely a feeling io (he 
person vrho is said to perceive it. Philosophers should 
be very cautious in opposing the common sense of 
mankind ; for, when they do^ they rarely miss going 
wrong. 

Our judgment of beauty is not indeed a dry and 
unaflecting judgment, like that of a nmthematieal or 
metaphysical truth. By the constitution of our naturet 
it is accompanied with an agreeable feeling or emotioa^ 
for which we have no other name but the sense of 
beauty. This sense of beauty, like the perceptions of 
our other senses, implies not only a feeling, but aa 
opinion of some quality in the olgeet which oeeasiona 
that feeling. 

In objects that please the taste, wc always judge 
that there is some real excellence, some superiority to 
those (hat do not please. In some cases, that su|>erior 
excellence is distinctly perceived, andean be pointed 
out; in other eases, we have only a general notion of 
some excellence which we cannot describe. Beauties 
of the former kind may be compared to the primaiy 
qualities perceived by the external senses; those of the 
latter kind, to the secondarv. 

7thly, Beauty or deformity in an object, r^lts from 
its nature or struct ui*e. To perceive the beauty there- 
fore, we must perceive the nature or struct ui*c from 
which it results. In this the internal sense differs 
from the external. Our external senses may discover 
qualities which do not depend upon any antecedent per- 
ception. Thus I can hear the sound of a bell, though 
I never perceived any thing else belonging to it. But 
it is impossible to perceive the beauty of an object. 
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without perceiving the object^ or at least conceiving it. 
On this account, Dr.Hutcheson called the senses of 
beauty and harmony reflex or secondary senses ; be- 
cause the beauty cannot be perceived unless the object 
be perceived by some other power of the mind. Thus 
the sense of harmony and melody in sounds supposes 
the external sense of hearingf and is a kind of seconda- 
ry to it. A man born deaf may be a good judge of beau- 
ties of another kind, but can have no notion of melody 
or harmony. The like may be said of beauties in col- 
ouring and in figure, which can never be perceived with- 
out the sensesi by which colour and figure are perceiv- 
ed. 
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CHAP. II. 

OF THE OBJECTS OF TASTE; APTD FIRST9 OF HOTELTT. 

A PHiLosopnicAii analysis of the objects of taste is 
like applying the anatomical Icnife to a line Smo. The 
design of the philosophert as well as of the aaatomistp 
is not to gratify taste, but to improye knowledge. The 
reader ought to be aware of this, that he may not ea* 
tertain an expeetation in whieh he will be disappointed. 

By the objects of taste, I mean those qualities er 
attributes of things, which are by nature adapted to 
please a good taste. Mr. Addison, and Dr. Akcnside 
after him, bare reduced them to three ; to wit, norel- 
ty, grandeur, and beauty. This diTlsion is suffloienC 
for all I intend to say npon the subject, and therefore I 
shall adopt it ; observing only, that beauty is often 
taken in so estensire a sense as to comprehend all the 
objects of taste ; yet all the authors I have met with, 
wiio have given a division of the objects of taste, make 
beauty one species. 

I take the reason of this to be, that wc have specif- . 
ie names for some of the qualities that please the 
taste, but not for all ; and therefore all those fall un- 
der the general name of beauty, for which there is no 
specific name in the division. 

There arc, indeed, so many species of beauty, that 
it would l>c as difficult to enumerate them fierfectly, 
as to enumerate all the tastes we i>crceivc by the pal- 
ate. Nor duos there appear to mc sufliciont reason 
for making, as some very ingenious authors have done, 
as many different internal senses as there ni*c different 
species of beauty or deformity. 

The division of our external senses is taken from 
the organs of perception, and not from the qualities 
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pcroeivc<l. We have nnt tlie same muani of diviiliD|> 
lIiB iateroal ; beeausc> tliuugh Komc kii)d« or bvi|uCy 
lieloDg only [0 ottjectH or the eye, »n<) others to ob< 
jects of the ear, there arc miin; which vib canoot rcEct 
to any bodily organ ; and there&re I conceive every 
division tliat has been made of our ioternal sen>en to 
be in some degree arbitrary. They may be made more 
or fewoi't aoGordiog as we have disUnot names for tbe 
Tsrious kinds of boanty and deformity ; and I saspeet 
ttie moat eopioua languages have not names for tliem*] 
all. 

Novelty is not properly a ciaality of Die thing to 
whiob we allribule it, far less is it a sensation ia ths 
mild to which it ia new ; it ia a relation which the 
thing has to tlio knowledge of Uie person. W)>at is new 
to one man, may not be so (u another; what is now 
this moment, may be familiar to the same penon soma 
time hence. When an object is first hrougitt to our 
knowledge, it is new. whetlier it be ugreeable o» . 
not. 

It is evident, therefore, witii regard to noTcUyf 
whatever may be said of other objects of taste, that 
it is not merely a sensation in the mind of him to whom 
the thing is new ; it is a real relation wbieb the thing 
has (0 his knowledge at tbat time. , j 

But we arc so constituted, Ibai what ia now la ua» 
commonly gives pleasure upon (hnl account, iftt bo not 
in itself disagreeable. It rouses our aKention, ood oc- 
ORsioua an agreeable exertion of our faculties. 

TItc pleasure we receive from novelty in ot^ects hsf^ 
so great influence in human life, tbat it well deserves • 
itie attention of philosophers ; awl several ingenious au- 
thors, parlieularly, Dr. Gerard in his Essay on taste, 
have, I think, successfully accounted for it, from the 
Htipksof (he human constitution. 
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We ean perhaps eonceive a being so madot that bit 
happioess consiHts in a eontinuanee of the same unvari- 
ed sensations or feelings, without any active exertion 
on his part. Whether this be possible or not, it is ev- 
ident that man is not sueh a being ; his good eonsistf in 
the vigorous exertion of his active and intellective pow- 
ers upon their proper objects; he is made for action 
and progress* and cannot be happy without it ; hit en- 
joyments seem to be given by Nature, not so much fer 
their own sake, as to encourage the cxeroise of hit va- 
rious powers. That tranquillity of soul in which tome 
place human happiness, is not a dead rest, but a regu- 
lar progressive motion. 

Such is the constitution of man by the appointment of 
Nature. Tliis constitution is perhaps a part of tlio im- 
perfection of our nature ; but it is wisely adapted to our 
state, which is not intended to be stationary, but pro- 
gressive. The eye is not satiated with seeing, nor the 
ear with hearing : something is always wanted. De- 
sire and hope never cease, but remain to spur us on to 
something vet to be acquired ; and, if tliev could cense, 
human happiness must end with them. That our de- 
sire and liope lie properly dii*ected, is our part ; that 
they can never be extinguished, is the work of Na- 
ture. 

It is this that makes human life so huay a scene. 
Man must be doing something, good or bad, trifling or 
important; and he must vary the employment of his 
faenUics, or (heir exercise will become languid, and 
the pleasure that attends it sicken of course. 

The notions of enjoyment, and of notivity, consid- 
ered absl racily, are no doubt very different, and we 
cannot perceive a necessary connection between theni. 
But, in our constitution, they ai*e so connected by the 
wiHdoni of Nature, that they must go hand in hand ; 
and the first must be led and supported by the last. 
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An olyeet at firstt perhaps, gave much pleasure, 
while attention was directed to it with Yigour. But 
attention eannot be long confined to one unvaried ob- 
ject, nor can it be carried round in the same narrow 
cirele. Curiosity is a capital principle in the hu- 
man constitution* and its food must be what is in some 
respect new. "What is said of the Athenians* may 
in some degree be applied to all mankind. That their 
time is spent in hearing* or telling, or doing some new 
thing. 

Into this part of the human constitution* I think, we 
may resolve the pleasure wo have from novelty in ob- 
jects. 

Curiosity is commonly strongest in children and in 
young persons* and accordingly novelty pleases them 
most. In all ages, in proportion as novelty gratifies 
curiosity, and occasions a vigorous exertion of any 
of our mental powers In attending to the new object, 
in the same proportion it gives pleasure. In ad« 
vanced life, the indolent and inactive have the strong- 
est passion for news, as a relief from a painful vacuity 
of thought. 

But the pleasure derived from new objects, in many 
cases, it is not owing solely, or chiefiy to their being 
new, but to some other circumstance that gives them 
value. The new fashion in dress, furniture, equipage, 
and other accommodations of life, gives pleasure, not 
so much, as I apprehend* because it is new, as because it 
is a sign of rank, and distinguishes a man from the 
vulgar. ^ 

In some things, novelty is due, and the want of it a 
real imperfection. Thus* if an author adds to the num- 
ber of books, with which the public is already overloaded, 
we expect from him something new ; and if he says 
nothing but what has been said before in as agreeable 
a manner, we are justly disgusted. 
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CHAP. in. 

OF GRANDEUK. 

The qualities whiok please the taste are not more 
various in themselves than are tlie emotions and feel- 
ings vrith vfliicb they aflTect our minds. 

Things new and unoommon* affect us with a pleasing 
suif rise^ which rouses and invigorates our attention 
to the object. But this emotion soon flagSf if there is 
nothing but novelty to give it continuancci and leaves 
no effect upon the mind. 

The emotion raised by grand objects is awful, solemn, 
and serious. 

Of all objects of oontcmplatiout the Supreme Being 
is the most grand. His cternityf his immensity, his irre- 
sistible power^ his in Hni to knowledge and unerring wis- 
dora» his inflexible justice and rectitude, his supreme 
govemmentf conducting all the movements of this vast 
universe to the noblest ends, and in the wisest manner, 
are objects which fill the utmost capacity of the sbuli 
and reach far beyond its comprehension. 

The emotion which this grandest of all objects 
raises in the human mind, is what we call devotion ; a 
serious recollected temper, which inspires magnanimi- 
ty, and disposes to the most heroic acts of virtue. 

The emotion produced by other objects which may 
be called grand, though in an inferior degree, is, in its 
nature and in its effects, similar to that of devotion. It 
disposes to seriousness, elevates the mind above its usual 
state to a kind of enthusiasm, and inspires magnanimi- 
ty, and a contempt of what is mean. 

Such, I conceive, is the emotion which the contem- 
plation of grand objects raises in us. We are next to 
consider what this grandeur in objects is. 

VOL. ITI. 40 
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To mc it seems to be nothing else but suck a degree 
of excellenecy in one kind or another, as merits our ad- 
miration. 

There arc some attributes of mind iirhich hare a real 
and intrinsic rxcellence, compared with their eontra- 
ries» and which, in every degrcCf are the natural ob- 
jects of esteem, butf in an uncommon degree arc objects 
of admiration. We put a value upon them because they 
are intrinsically valuable and excellent. 

The spirit of modern philosophy would indeed kad 
us to thinkt that the worth and value we put upoQ 
things is only a sensation in our minds» and not any 
thing inherent in the object ; and that we might have 
been so constituted as to put the highest value upon 
the things which we now despise, and to despise the 
qualities which we now highly esteem. 

It gives me pleasure to observe, that Dr. Price« in 
his Review of the Questions conoeming moralSf stren- 
uously opposes this opinion, as well as that which re- 
solves moral right and wi*ong into a sensation in the 
jnind of the spectator. That judicious author saw the 
eonsequenecs which these opinions draw after them, 
and has traced them to their source; to wit, the ac- 
count given by Mr. Locke, and adopted by the gener- 
ality of nioilern philosophers, of the origin of all our 
ideas; which account he shows to be very defective. 

This proneness to resolve every thing into feelings 
and sensations, is an extrouie into which we have been 
led by the desire of avoiding an opposite extix*mCf as 
tommoii in the ancient philosophy. 

At first, men are prone by nature and by habit to 
.^ivc all their atlenlion to things external. Their no- 
tions of the mind, and its operations, arc formed from 
sunic analo,i^y they bear to objects of sense ; and an 
external exihtenee is ascribed to things which are only 
eouecptiuns or feelings of the mind. 
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fhf><^itrit prevaik-d lauch in ibo pbiloBOph<r both 
IPlata anil of Ai'i»tu<lr, and piwluced llie m^| 
i«us notions of eternul and siOr-^sislpBl ideas, wf ^ 
ti prima, of sultijUntial forms, nnd ol tiers of llifl 



'rom ihe lime of Des Carles, pbilosoplijr took % 
eontrary turn. 'Hint ^rat man discovered, tliai tnaiq 
things supposed to buve un eilrrn»l eziislence, WH 
sdIj' conceptions or fcvling« of ibc mind. Tliis Iravld 
been pursued by bis succvssors to such an exiretn 
resolve every thing into scnsattons) feelings, i 
in the mind, and to leave Dolbing esternal at all* 
The Peripatcliot lliouglit, that beat and cold nhick 
we feel to be qualities of external objects. The mod- 
eras make boat ami cold to Im sensationa onlji and al- 
low no real quality of body to be ealled by that name : 
and Ibe »amc judgment tbey have formed with regard 
to nil secondary qualities. 

So far Des Cartes and Mr. Locke went. Tbeir suc- 
cessors l»eing put into (bis track of converting into 
feelings things Ibut were believed (o have an external 
existence, found that extension, solidity, figure, nnd 
all the primary qualities of body, are sensations or 
feelings of (be mind; and (hat Lbe material world 
is n pbenonionon only, and has no exUlonco but in our 
mind. 

It was then a very natural progress to eonceive, 
that beauty, harmonyi and grandeur, the objects of 
taste, as well as right and vroag, Ibe objeels of the 
moral faculty, are nothing but feeling* of the mind. 

Tboae who are acquainted wilh the writings of mod- 
cm pbiloiophers, can easily tntee this doctrine of feel- 
ings from Des Cartes down to Mr. Uumc, nbo put the 
finishing stroke to it, by making truth and error to lie 
feelings of the mini, and belief to be an operatioB of 
le sensitive part of our nature. 
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To return to our subjeet : If we hearken Co the die- 
tates of common Bense, ve muit be eonvioeed thai 
there is real excellence in some tilings^ ¥fhaleTer our 
feelings or our constilution be. 

It depends no doubt upon our eonstiCutionp wheth- 
er we doy or do not pereeiYc excellence where it reallj 
is : bat the object has its exodlence fi*om its own een- 
stilntlon^ and not from ours. 

The common judgment of mankind in this nailer 
sufficiently appears in the language of all nations, 
which uniformly ascribes excollencei grandeur^ and 
beauty to the objectt and not to the mind that pereeiYOt 
it. And I believe in ihist as in most other thiagif 
we shall find the common judgment of mankind umI 
true philosophy not to be at Tariance. 

Is not power in its nature more excellent than weak- 
ness ; knowledge than ignorance ; wisdom than folly ; 
fortitude than pusillanimity ? 

Is there no intrinsic excellence in self-command, in 
generosity* in public spirit ? Is not friendship a better 
aflTection of mind than hatred; a noble emulation, than 
envy? 

Let us supposCf if possible^ a being so constituted, ai 
to have a high respect for ignorance, weakness, and 
folly ; to venerate eowarilice, malice, and envy, and 
to hold the contrary qualities in contempt; to have 
an esteem for lying and falsehood, and to love most 
those who imposed upon him, and used him worst. 
Could we believe such a constitution to be any thing 
else than madness and delirium ? It is impossible. We 
can as easily conceive a constitution, by which one 
should perceive two and three to make fifteen, or a 
part to be greater than the whole. 

Every one who attends to the operations of his own 
mind will find it to be certainly true, as it is the com- 
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moD beUef of mankindt that esteem U led by opinion, 
and that eTory person draws our esteem, as far only 
as he appears eitlier to reason or fonoy to be amiable 
and worthy. 

There is therefore a real intrinsic excellence in some 
qualities of mind, as in power, knowledge, wisdom^ 
virtue, magnanimity. These, in every degree, merit 
esteem ; but in an uncommon degree, they merit admi- 
ration; and that which merits admiration, we eall 
grand. 

In the eontemplation of uncommon excellence, the 
mind feels a noble enthusiasm, which disposes it to the 
imitation of what it admires. 

When we contemplate the character of Cato, his 
greatness of soul, his superiority to pleasure, to toil, 
and to danger, his ardent zeal for the liberty of his 
country ; when we see him standing unmoyed in mis- 
fortunes, the last pillar of the liberty of Rome, and 
falling nobly in his country's ruin, who would not wish 
to be Cato rather than C»sar in all his triumph 7 

Such a spectacle of a great soul struggling with mis- 
fortune, Seneca thought not unworthy of the attention 
of Jupiter himself, << Ecce spectaculum Deo dignum, 
ad quod respioiat Jupiter suo operi intentus yir fortis 
cum mala fortuna compositus.'' 

As the Deity is of all objects of thought the most 
grand, the descriptions given in holy writ of his attri- 
butes and works, even when clothed in simple expres- 
sion, are acknowledged to be sublime, llie expres- 
sion of Moses, << And God said, let there be light, 
and there was light,*^ has not escaped the notice of 
Longinus, a heathen critic, as an example of the sub- 
lime. 

What we call sublime in description, or in speech 
of any kind, is a proper expression of the admiration 
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and CDlhamsiD whiek ike mbjeet prodneef ia tte 
■imdofdie wpeAer, It ihh wdmmtiem wad ewMkmm- 
asm sf^ean to be jait, it carrict Che heaivr wlmg 
irith it inToIootarilyy and br a kiad of TMkaee rather 
than bj cool eoaTieCMD : fornopamhiBiareioii 
as those whieh hoM of enthasiasni. 

Bntf OB the other hand, if the pastioa of the 
appears to be ia no degree justified by the sidgecC or 
the oeeasioOff it prodoees ia the jodieious hearer ■• 
other enotioB hot ridienle and eontempt. 

The troe snUiiae caaaot he p rodnced solely by ait 
ia the eonpositioB ; it mast take its rise from graadear 
in the subject, and a eorrespoodiag emotion raised ia 
the mind of the speaker. A proper cshibition of thcK» 
though it should be artless, u irresislihle, like §rt 
thrown faito the midst of combustible matler. 

Wbctt we eontemplate the earth, the sea, the plaa- 
etary system, the anirerse, these are rast oigeets ; k 
requires a stretch of imaginatioo to grasp them in our 
minds. But they appear truly grand, and merit ths 
highest admiration^ when we consider them as the work 
of God, who, in the simple st^le of Scripture, stretched 
out the heavens, and laid the foundation of the earth; 
or, in the poetical language of Milton, 

Tn his Lin'l 
He took ihe golden eompas-js, j-repar'd, 
la Grki's ctcmal iiorct to circuist4.rjbc 
This uoiveric, and a!l creitr<J tliir;:- 
One foot he crr.ler'd, and the othrr (um'd 
KoQod thro* the vast profunditr nbicare ; 
And laidf thua far extcod, thu» Ur thy b'juad^ 
This be thjr jast circumf(:rcnce, U world. 

When we contemplate the world of Epicurus, aad 
concci\c the universe to be a fortuitous jumble of atoms, 
there is nothing grand in this idea. The clashing of 
atoms by blind chance has nothing in it fit to raise our 
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^^aBaeptioD9» or to c)c«ate (lie miail. But the regular 
itructurc of a vast s^ stem of beings pro(luce<l by creat- 
ing power, anil govcrnci] hj tlie beat laws wUiob pcr> 
feet wisdom and goodness could conlrivoi U a spcclncis 
which elc^-ates the uDduralanding, and Gils the soul with 
devout admiralion. 

A great work is a work of great power, great wis* 
dom, ami great goodness, well contrived for some im> 
poriant end. But power, wiwlonii and goodnessi are 
projierly Uic attributes of mind only: they are ascribed 
to the worL figuratively, but are really iniierent in tlie 
author : ami, by the same flgure, the grandeur is asorib- 
ed to the work, Ittit is properly Jobercnt in the mind 
ttiat made it. 

Some figures of speech are so natural and so commoB 
in all languages, that we are led to think ■ them literal 
and proper expressions. Thus an action is called bravej 
virtuous, generous ; but iC is oident, that Tolaur, vir- 
tiw, generosity, are the attributes of persons only, and 
not of netions. In tbe aelioo considered abstractly, 
there is neilber valour, nor virtue, nor generosity. Tbe 
same aotion done from a diSvrent motive may deserve 
none of those epithets. The change in this case is not 
io the aotion, but ia the agent ; yet, in all languages, 
generosity and other moral qualities are ascribed to ao- , 
tions. By a figure, we assiga to the etifect a quality 
nbiob is inherent only in the cause. 

By the same figure, we aicribc to a work that gran- 
deur which properly is inherent in the mind of the 
author. 

Wliea we consider the Iliad as llie work of the poet* 
its sublimity was really in the mind of Homer. He 
conceived great characters, great actions, and great 
events in a manner Buitable to their nature, and with 
^OK emotions wlitch ibey arc natarally fitted to pro- . 

^^hjB I and he cmiTBys Us ooneeplions and his emotion* ' 
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by the most proper signs. The grandeur of his IkoughU 
is refleeted to our eye by his work, and therefore it is 
justly ealled a grand work. 

When we eonsider the things presented to our ndad 
in the Iliadi without regard to the poet, the grandeur 
is properly in Hector and Achilles, and the other great 
personages, human and divine, brought upon the 
stage. 

Next to the Deity and his works, we admire great 
talents and heroic virtue in men, whether represented 
in history or in fiction. The virtues of Cato* AristideSf 
Socrates, Mareus Aurelius, are truly grand. Extraor- 
dinary talents and genius, whether in poets, orator«» 
philosophers, or lawgivers, are objects of admiratiooy 
and therefore grand. We find writers of taste seised 
with a kind of enthusiasm in the description of suoh 
personages. 

What a grand idea does TirgO give of the power of 
eloquence, when he compares the tempest of the se^ 
suddenly calmed by the command of Xeptune, to a fu- 
rious sedition in a great city, quelled at once by a man 
of autliority and elofjuenec. 

Sic ait, ac dicto cilius tumitl.i Tqiioi*a plarat : 
Ac veluti magnu iu pupulo, si lortf cuuru ot 
Scdilio, b:evit(|uc aiiimis ij^nohilc vulgus ; 
.Tamquc faces ct saxu volant, furor urina minlstr.'tl ; 
Tuni pictate grnvetn, et mcritis, si furtcTirum qurm 
Coaspcxerc, silent, arrectisque auribus adstunt. 
lUe regit liictis animof, et pectura mulcct. 
Sic cunctus pelagi cecidit fragor. 

The wonderful genius of sir Isaac Newton, and his 
sagacity in discovering the laws of nature, is admi- 
rably expressed in that short but sublime epitaph bj 
Pope: 

Natarc and naturr*s bus la> liiil iit iii;;lii ; 
Ciod said, Let Newton be, aod all van liiihr 
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'ilHbeHv we have Foontl grnotkur an\j in qHaUlie* nf 
mind ; but tl muj' be aikvtl, U lliet-c no rcul granileur 
ID tnalerix]<iltic«tH.' 

[( will perhaps appear exiraiagaot lo dcnv that Ihcro 
is ; yd it deserves lo bo euiiftidcrpd, wticilter all tbo 
grandeur vrc ascribe lo <ibji*ch iif Kcnic bo do! ilerinti 
from snmeibing inCellfeiual, of uhicb ituby arc tbo. 
efieols or signs, or lo vrbloli ibcj' bear «oine relaUoD or 
analogy. 

Besides llie relations of eSi<el and cause, of »ign audi 
thing signified, Uiertt are innumerable siiuililudcs and; 
analogies between things of very different nalurei which ^ ' 
lead ns to oonnrei them in uur im agination > and to im* 
cribe to the one what properly belongs to the other. , 

Every metaphor in language la- an instanoe uf this ii 
and it must be remembered, that a very great part of 
langaago, which wc now acuounl proper, wai origi- 
nally metaphoricul ; for ilic melaplioiical meaning be- 
oones the proper as soon as itbeeomcs the most UKiialf ^ 
mneh more when that wliloh nas a( first the proper , 1 
meaning falls into di^to^e. ~ 

The poverty of laoguagd no doubt, oontriliuto to 
part to the use of metaphor; and therefore we find tbe 
moat barren and oncnltivaled languages the moat nieia- 
phoricnl. Bui the tnuitt copious language may bo 
called barren, compared with tbe fertility of human 
oonceptions, and can never, wilbout the o«e of figures, ^ 
keep paee with the varioty of their delicate uodiflea- 
tiona. 

Bat another cause of the use of metaphor i«, that wo 
find pleasure in diseoverhig relations, similitudes, anal- * 1 
o^cs, and even contrast* that are not obvious to** ] 
every eye. All figurative spcAcli prt'senls sometbiogof^ 
this Lind; and the beauty of poetical language secma*' 
~ e derived in a great me«9un from this source- 
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or all figurative languagcy that is the molt oomBMOy 
the most natura!, and the most agreeable* wlmh 
either gives a hody« if wo may so speak» to thingt io- 
tellectoal, and elothes them vith visible qualilies | or 
vrhiehy on the other handy gives iatelleetiial qualities 
to the olgeots of sense. 

To beings of more exalted faenlties» intdleeliial olh 
jeets may perhaps appear to most advantage la Iheir 
naked simplidty. But we can hardly ooneeive Umb 
but by means of some analogy they bear to the aiyeeU 
of sense. The names we give them are almost all met- 
aphorieal or analogical. 

Thus the names of grand and sublimet as well as 
their opposites» mean and low^ are evidently borrowed 
from the dimensions of body ; yet it must be aeknowl- 
edgedi that many things are truly grand and subliiBC^ 
to whieh we cannot ascribe the dimenuons off keighC 
and extension. 

Some analogy tlicrc is, without doubt* between great- 
ness ofdimonsion^ which is an object of external senscy 
and that grandeur^ which is an object of taste. On ac- 
count of this nDalog}'* the last borrows its name from 
the first; and the name being commoot leads us to ros- 
ceivc tliat there is something common in the nature of 
the things. 

But we shall find many qualities of niindt denoted bj 
names taken fVom some quality of body to which tliej 
have some unalogyi without any thing common in their 
niiture. 

Sweetness and auKtcrityi simplicity and dnplioltyi 
rectitude and crookedness, arc names common to ocr* 
tain qualities of mind, and to qualities of body to 
which they have sonic analogy; yet ho would eiT 
greatly who ascribed to a body that sweetness or that 
bimplicity which are the qualities of mind. In like 
manneri greatness and meanness arc names oommoa 
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< if ^ pi fcP rtw peroeivetl Itjr (he external seiisei ud to 
ijuiUilictt iierceiveil by luste ; ytt he may tte ui an cv> 
ror, who ascribe* <o the DbifrGlaofaense that grcattuiM 
or (lint lucunnvss, wLiivh is on\y un object or (aste. 

As intell«ctua) objccli nre niade nwrc level to our 
apptcbcntiioD Uy givm;; tliom a viutilE furm; lo Uw' 
alf^cta of Mmcc ant dignified and niude more uMguMt/i 
l^aacrilitngto tiicm Jiriclleetual qimUdiis which Ituvft' i 
aone analogy to (hole the; tadly \ioncts. Tbo s 
rages, (he tky Juircn, the oieadowi sinilr, the riraleU' 
murmur, tbo hreezci whisper, (ho suH is gnucrnl ac 
uiigr8(cfiil ; sueh exprcsMoiik aro m familiar ia cOUK ] 
mon language, that thev arc searcelf aceountnl j^tt' 1 
cal m- figurative ; but the; give Biand mfdignU; (oJn- 
ite objects, and mako our eoaeeption of them dwm 
!able. ' ' 

lira we cMiJudcr matter un iin iiuT(> exlciKledi tU-' 
and iDovcahlo Hubstaace, (here seetUE to btl' ' 
Dotbing in lfae*c ijualitka which we van oall graad ; and 
when we ascrilie grandeur to an; portion of luattcr* 
however modified, may it not borrow tbisqiialityfroiO^I 
somclbiDg Intellectual, of which it is tlie efieet, oi>'f 
sign, or ioatrumcnt, or to which it boars some aaatog; ;' 
or, perhaps, bccaiiBe it produces ia (he miad an emo*' 
tiun tbnt haa sanio rrseroblanct; lo (bat admlratim | 
which truly grand objoota raise f 

A Tery elegant writcroa the sublime and bcantiluU' ' 
makes everything grand or sublime that is terrible.' 
Might ho not be led to (bis by the similarity betweca 
dread and admiration? Both arc gniTC and solemn' 
passioRB ; both make a strung impression upon tlie 
mind: and both arc very infcetiou^ But they diflir'l 
speeifieally, in (bis respect, that admiraliao supposes-, 
some unconmon excellence is its object, uhlch dread^ J 
doca not. We may admire what we sec no reason t» 
dread; and we may drcnd What we do not admire. In 
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dreadi there is notbing of that eathusiasin which ■«!- 
iiimlly eeeompaiiies adiniratioD« and it a chief iDgrcdi- 
ent of the emolion raised lij what if troiy graad or sub- 
lime. 

Upon the whole, I hambly apprehend, that tme 
grandeur is sneh a degree of exeellenee as is lit to 
raise an enthusiastieal admiration ; that this graadear 
is fennd originally and properly in qnalilies of niad ; 
that it is diseemed in objects of sense only by releo- 
tioOf as the light we pereelTc in the moon and ptaacts 
is truly Che light of the son ; and that those who look 
ibr grandeur in mere mattery seeic the liTfaig amoag 
the dead. 

If this be a mistake* it ought at least to be graatedf 
that the grandeur which we pereeive in qualltlca of 
mind, ought to haYc a different name fh>m that which 
belongs properly to the objects of sensCf ks they arc 
Tcry different in their naturcv and produce Tcry diflbreat 
emotions in the mind of the spectator. 
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CArTv is found in UiingSt so variousi nnd so vt:q 

diRercul ut nature* llmt il is tliffiouU lu my wliurein II 

Gon»ista. or what iherc can be vummoa to all tlie < 

^^jeola in nliMi i( is fouod. 

^^^^ir (lie ubjeots or Hrnse. we find beanljr, in colour, j 
^^^E^d( in Ibrni. in mulion. 'I'hero arc Ijeaulics < 
^^^MBcli, and beatiliciof tlionglit; bvautica in lliear^i 
^^^H in llio svipDces ; l>eauties in actions, in affeeliaw 
^^^U in charaotvr^. 

^^^A) things so difierent, and m atilike, u tbcro a 
quality, tbo same in all, nliicb we may call by thr 
name of beauty? What can it be (bat is cooiniun I 
tbe tliougbt of a mind, and lUe form of a pieoo of n 
ter, to an abstract tbeorenii and a stroke of wit i 

I ain indeed unable to cooccivo any qnalily in 
tbe dilTcrent things tbat are oulled beautiful, tbatb 
tbo same in them all. There seeing (o be no idenlilj* 
nor even siiailarity, between (be beauty of a tbcorcm 
1 the beauty of a piece of music, though both may 
»utiful. Tbe kinds of beauty seem to be as rari- 
I as the objects lo which il ia aseribed. 
put wby should things so diiferent be ealled by tbe 
^e name? Tbia cannot bo without a reason. If 
pre be nolliing eommon in the things thoDiBctves, tbey 
lit liuve some common relation to us, or (o som^ 
log else, which leads us to give ibent tbe same name. 
All tbe objects we call beautiful agree in two things, 
feicb seem to concur in our sense of beauty. lst« 
^en tbey are perceived, oreven imagined, (hey fro- 
I a certain agreeable amotion or feeling in (he 
~nuul; andsdlff this a^eable emotion is aeeompanied 
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with an opinion or belief of their having some perfee* 
tion or excellence belonging to them. 

Whether the pleasure we feel in eontemplat ing beaati- 
ful objects may have any necessary connection with the 
belief of their cxcellcnccy or whether that pleasure be 
eonjoined with this belief 1^ the good pleasure oalj of 
our Malcer, I will not determine. The reader 
Dr. Price's sentiments upon this sulgeetf which 
Gonsidcrationy in the second chapter of his Bevoiwiif 
the Questions concerning morals* 

Though we may be able to eoneei?e these tww iu« 
gredients of our sense of beauty disjoined, this aflbrds 
DO evidence that they have no neoessary eoaneotkNi. 
It has indeed been maintained, that whatever we ess 
eonceive, is possible : but I endeavoured, in treating 
of conception, to show, that this opinion, though wcry 
common, Is a mistake. There may be, and prohaMj 
are, many neeessaty eonneetions of things in naturey 
which we are too dim sighted to discover. 

The emotion produced by beautiful objects is gay 
and pleasant. It sweetens and humanizes the temper, 
is friendly to eveiy benevolent affection, and tends to 
allay sullen and angry passions. It enlivens tlie mind, 
and disposes it to other agreeable emotions, such as 
those of love, hope, and joy. It gives a value to the 
object, abstracted from its utility. 

In things that may bo possessed as property, beauty 
greatly enhances the price. A beautiful dog or horse, 
a beautiful coach or house, a beautiful picture or pros- 
pect, is valued by its owner and by others, not only 
for its utility, but for its beauty. 

If the beautiful object be a person, his company and 
conversation are, on that account, the more agrceaUe, 
and we arc disposed to love and esteem him. Even in 
a perfect stranger, it is a poweiful recommendation, 
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MM US to favoDr nod Lhiak well of liini> if oT' 
n Kcx, anil still more if of the otltcr. 
f* Ttiero i> uothing," eays Mr, Aildison^ " Ibat miikKa 
bvft; more ilireeii; lu tttc mwI than beaut;* which, 
idmlelj' dilTuscs it scorut salbfaclian and cain[ila> 
Ke tltroiigli iho imaginsitlonr aod gives a finishing 
uty tiling that is ^rcat and uncotnmoo. TIk! very 
|«t dlioovtry of it strikes Ihv mind with aD iniRanl 
I, and Rprcads » cheerfulness and delight through all 
I facuUies." 

As we aseribe beauty, not on'; to person*, but to in- 
mate things, wvgive tbo name oflovo or liking to 
B emotion, nkioli beautv, in both these kinds of oh- 
. It is eiiident, howcvcrt that liking to 
MB is a very iliQcreot aflcotion of mind fromlikii^ 
n inaaimat« thing. Tlie first always fiaplica bencro- 
»; but what is inaniroalc cannot Ira tiro object of 
pBToleocc. The two aficclions, howeicr dilTcrGnt, 
a resemblance in some respects ; and, on account 
bthat resemblance, baro tlic lane name : and perhaps 
jl^utjr, in these two different kinds of ohjeets, though 
lat OM name, ma; be as dilTerentin itsnDtnroas 
t «moti«iu which it produces in a»t 
BeiideB the ngreeabl« emoiion which Iteaulifnl ob- 
0ts produce in the mind of tbe spectator, they pro* 
e alio an opinion or judgment of some perfeclloD 
'Cxcellenoo in tlie object. This 1 take to bo a second 
tdient in oar sense of beaulv, though it seems not 
mhe admitted b; modern philosophers. 
Tbo ingenious Ur. Uutoliownr who perceived some 
r the defects uf Mr. Locke's system, and maile vet? 
tant imp rove meats upon il, seems to have been 
rried away hy it, in his notion of beauty. In bis in- 
Iry eonceming beauty, sect, I. " Let it be observed/* 
« be, '* that, in ilie following papers, the word iKauiy 
tlakea for the Men raised in us, and the seoH of 
Muty, for our power of receiving that idea." And 
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again ; '' Only let it be observed, that, by abaolule or 
original beauty, is not understood any quality supposed 
to be in the object which should, of itseir, be beautiful, 
without relation to any mind ivhich perceives it : for 
beauty, like other names of sensible ideas, proper^ de- 
notes the pcroeplion of some mind ; so cold, hot, swcett 
bitter, denote the sensations in our minds, to ubich 
perhaps there is no i*esemblance in the objects whieh 
excite these ideas in us ; however, we generally imag- 
ine otherwise. Were there no mind, with a sense of 
beauty, to contemplate objeotSf I see not how they eould 
be called beautiful/' 

There is no doubt an analogy between the estemal 
senses of touch and taste, and the internal sense of 
beauty. This analogy led Dr. Ilutcheson, and other 
modern philosophers, to apply to beauty, what Dos 
Cartes and Locl&e had taught eonoeming the seeondarj 
qualities, perceived by the external senses. 

Mr. Loelie*s doctrine eonoerning the seoondary quali- 
ties of body, is not so much an error in judgment, as an 
abuse of words. lie distinguished very properly be- 
tween the sensations we have of heat and cold, and that 
quality or structure in the body which is adapted by 
nature to produce those sensations in us. lie observ- 
ed very justly, that there can bene similitude between 
one of these and the other. They have the relation of 
an eflect to its cause, but no similitude. This was a 
ver^* just and proper correction of the doctrine of the 
Peripatetics, who taught, that all our sensations are the 
very form and image of the quality in the object by 
which they arc produced. 

What remained to be determined was, whether the 
woi'ds, heat and cold, in common language, signify the 
sensations we feel, or the qualities of the object which 
are the cause of these sensations. Mr. Locke made 
boat and cold to signify only the sensations we feel, and 
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I tbe qtmlittes wliicb are (h« cause of (bem. And 
rtliig, ] apprehend, lay lih niistake. Forittsevl- 
mt, from Iho use of language, lliat hot and cold, 
peet and hi((er, arc attributes of external objects, 
1 not of tbu person who perceives Iheni. Hence it 
leai-s a monstrous parHtlos to sa^, there is no heat 
I Uie fire, no sweetness in sugar : but when explained 
Kording to Mr. I^eke's laeaaiug, it is only, like most 
Biei- paradoxes, an abuse of woi'ds. 
The sense of beauty may be analyzed in a manner 
KFy similar to the sense of sweetness. It is an agree- 
ule feeling or emotion, accoDipanied with an opinion 
r judgment of some excellence in the object, which 
■'fitted by nature to produoo tliat feeling. 
rThe feeling is, no doubt, in the mind, and so also is 
t judgment we form of the object: but this judg- 
ment, like all others, must be true or faUc. If it bo a 
true judgment, there is some real excellcuce in the oh- 
iel. And the use of all languages shows, that the 
iBme of beauty belongs to tbia oxoellenoe of the object, 
Lad not to the feelings of tlio spectator, 
r To say that there is in reality no beauty in those 
Ajects in which all men perceive beauty, is to attrib- 
ute to man fallacious senses. But we have no ground 
o think so disrespectfully of the Author of our being; 
ae faculties he has given us are not fallacious ; nor is 
Kiat beauty, which he has so liberally diffused over all 
Bie works of his hands, a mere fancy in us, but a real 
ixcellenee in hit works, whiob express the perfcctiou 
f their Divine Author. 
Wc have reason lo believe, not only that the heau- 
1 we see in nature are real, and not fanciful, but 
|bu( there are thousands which our faculties are loo 
liuU to perceive. We see many beauties, bo(b of hu- 
~ Biao and divine art, which the brute animals arc inca- 
pable of pereeiving ; and anperior beinga may excel us 
vol. 111. 13 
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as ftr ill their disMniroeiit of true beauty as we exed 
the brutes. 

The man who is skilled in painting or statnai7t sees 
ipore of the beauty of a fine picture or statue, than a 
eommon spectator. The same thing holds In all the 
fine arts. The most perfect works of art have a bean* 
tj that strikes even the rude and ignorant ; but tbcj 
see only a small part of that beauty which is seen In 
such works by those who Hntkrstand them perfbedj 
and ean produce them. 

This may be applied with no leu justice to the works 
of nature. They huTc a beauty that strikes even the 
ignorant and inattentlfe. But the more we disoover 
of their structure, of their mutual relationst and of 
the laws 1^ which they are gOTemed, the greater 
beauty, and the more deliglitftal marks of art, wisdonip 
and goodness we discern. 

Thus the expert anatomist sees numberless beauti- 
ful contrivances in the structure of the human body, 
which are unknown to the ignorant. 

Alllioiigh the vulgar eye sees much beauty in the 
face of tlie heavens, and in the various motions and 
changes of the heavenly bodies, the expert astrononier^ 
who knows their order and distances, their periods^ 
the orbits they describe in the vast regions of space^ 
and the simple and beautiful laws by which their mo- 
tions arc governed, and all the appearances of their sta- 
tions, progressions, and ret rogradat ions, their eclipseSf 
occultations. and transits are produced, sees a beauty^ 
order, and liarmony reign through the whole planetary 
system, which delights the mind. Tlie eclipses of the 
sun and moon, and the blazing tails of comets, which 
strike terror into barbarous nations, furnish the most 
pleasing entertainment to his eye^ and a feast to his nn- 
derstnnding. 
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t or nature's works, there are numb 
lesi beautiei, which, on acouunl of our ignoraaoe. 
arc unable to ))crccive. Superior boings toay ace tn 
than we; but he oaly who coailc tbi-ut, ami, upo 
review, pronouaoed tbem all to be verj^ go*il> can 
all their benury. 

Our determinations wilh regard to (he beautjr 1 
objects, ma;, J think, ho dislingui^ihed into (wo kiiM 
the first wo ma; call inBtincUvc, ihe other rational. 

Buiiie ohjtrcls strike us at once, and appear betiulirv| 
at firnt sij^hl, wilboul an; rcBection. wilhouiuui'l 
able la sa; wli; we call (hem beautiful, or being all! 
to speeif}' an; perfct^lioa wbieh juBlifles our judgmenU 
Soraelhing of ibis kind there seems to he in I 
animals ; and in children before the uee of reasoa.|q 
nor does it end with infanc;, bat continues Ibroi 
life. 

In the plumage of bird;, and of butterflies, i 
colours and form of Rowers, of shells, and of manjl 
other ebjeels. we pereeive a benul; tbal delights; 
cannot sa; what it is in (he object that should produoS I 
that emorioD. 

The i>eaul; of the abject ma; in such cases be aktiti 
an oeeult qnalil;. We know well how it afiVcta o 
senses ; but what it is in ilsclf w« know not. But ihiii 
as well us other occult rpmlilles, is a proper subject i 
philosophical disijtuutioa ; and, b; a careful examina- 
lion of (be objects to which nature has giren thi| 
amiable qualii;, we ma; perhaps discover some r 
excellence iu the otycot, or at least, some valuable pur- 
pose that is scried b; the effect wbioh it produces 
upon us. 

This instinotiro senso of beanl;, in different species 
of animals, ma; difler as mueh as iho external sense 
of taste, and in each species be adaplcd to its maniier 
B; tliis perhaps llie varions tribes are led lo 



UHidaJe vnA their kind, to dwoO i 

jeet5 rather (ban others, and to • 

tioD in a particular manner. '--<>■ 

There seem likewise to be virietiei Ib the MBM «f 
beauty in l he indiviiluala of ihe mw qwoMi Ky lAllr 
they are directcil in the choioeoT B luto* adIll'Aai 
love and care of (heir offspring. -^ ■. , ■ ■% 

^■W«n«^T.Wilir.AddiM% '*thi< waiy M M j lil 
wfttim «rMuAUe craUBrM JhMltt diOnat wMkii'pt 
bau^, ud tfait «Mh of then b mort aflfeeted with Ab 
beBfltiei of iu on Usd. Thii b no when men r^ 
■BfkBMe U«B IB Uidi tti the Muae thapa and propor* 
ties* nbere to oftea eee the uate deteFBifaied ia hb 
eoiwtib^ hy the da^ graia or tioetBra of a feath- 
er* aad MTer dtHoref^ bbj ehannt bat ia the eoloor 
- jflf Ha owa qwetea." 



■ I ■» M— fc §!<«> ■ maiiar 

_ -J*; Deque prmTiim icoendrt ■mDrem 

Bpl— diJi k>atOi rel hoaeiU io *eniee oritU ; 
Pafparcwn Ditor penturum ; ut ifiaiBa Utt 
FaaiBC* ciplocat BwitDi, naevluqae reqoirlt 
CoimUMi puibtuqaa iaterliu eorpon gnttii : 
Ml Ih in ra t, ^atk iflram elraam undique moailri* 
Cooiiuut MpiecTM niso, pu-tiuqae hHarmet. 
El gcBU ambigaaiu, at *«Beii> moDamenta uefkods, 

" Hina memla ia ni(ro *e obleeut nigra nurito ; 
Hina woiom laaeini petit philomeb sanortiin, 
A|M*Bitqiu pare* acaiitiu ; Utie noetna tetmn 
Canitiem aUnun, at gtaneoi miratar oeeHoti 
Kcmpc liln acmper oooHal. oreaciique qDotaaiiii 
liDciiU progenia, eutoi Bonfeiu pirentei : 
V'erc nOTD exaiut. plunuaqae ileeora jaTealiu 
Eipticat ad Mlem, palriiiqae cdoribua aidet-** 

In the hnman kind, there are rarietiei in the taste 
of beantj, of which we ean no more asiiga a reaion 
than of the Tariety of their featurea, thou^ it » easy 
to pareeire that my important oub are BBSwered by 
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Dili. These varieties are most observable in the 
idgmeDls we form of the features of the other sex; 

a this Ihc intention of nature is most apparent. 

kAs lar as our determinations of the comparative 

iBUt; of objeotB are instinotivo, Ihey are no subject of 

■soningor of criticism; the; are purelj the gift of 

Mature, and wc have no ^ilandard hy which tlicj mn; 

be measured. 

But (here are judgments of beauty that may be call* 

P rational, being grounded on some agreeable quality 
the object nhieh is digtinotl; conceived, and may be 
tcJfied. 
Thin dislineliun between a rational judgment of 
beauty and that which is inslini^live, may bo illustratcfl 
hy an instance. 

Inn beap of pebbles, one that is remarkable Ibrbril- 
lianoy of colour, and regularity of figure will be picked 
out of the heap by a etiild, £Ie perceives a beauty in 
it, puts a value upon it, and is fond of the property of il. 
For this preference, no reason can be given, l>ul thai 
children are.hy their constitution, fond of brilliant ool- 
ours, and of regular figures. 

Suppose again that an expert mechanic views a veil 

constructed machine. lie sees all its parts to he made 

of the fittest materials, and of the most proper form ; 

nothing superfluous, nothing deficient; every part 

L-r adapted to its use, and the whole fittcil in the most 

Btoperfect manner to the end for which it is intended. 

^^■fle pronounces it to he a beautiful maehine. He views 

^ftit with the same agreeable emotion as Ihc child viewed 

jjLthe pebble ; but he can give a reason for Ids judgment, 

"^ and point out the particular perfections of the object 

on which il is grounded. 

Although the instinctive and the rational sense of 
beauty may be perfectly distinguished in spcculaliou, 
ret, in passing judgment upon particular objects, they 
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hat it is diffimR '^ 



n so mis^ and confauti<1e<I> that it is d'lQieaR '^ 
n lo each hs own praviooc S»y, it may oft«a 
that n jiidgment or (he beauty of an objfotr 
was at first merely inslinctiTe, »li»ll a(\ervard 
i-alienal, when wcdiaooTcr some ialcot perfee- 
»hich that Iwauty in (he alijvct b a sign- 
le sense of beauty may be distinguished i 
ive and raiionol; so I think beauty itaelTa 
iguished into original and derired. 

'leironn light, and maiy 
I ,ht lh«i *i uurruwed and reflected ; so I eon- 

0P'"> V of beauty in some objects is infaercat 

ai in many others, is borrowed aad re- 

fl. 

There is nothing Dioro eommon in the sealiments o{ 
all mankindt and in the tangnage of all natrons, tliao 
what may be ealled a voniniunieatioa of attributes ; that 
is, transC-rring an a(lribu(o< from ihc suhjeel IowIikIi 
it pro|>crly belongs, to some related or resembling sub- 
ject. 

The various objects wbieh nature presents to our 
Tiew, even those that are most diScreot in kind, have 
innumerable similitudes, relations, and analogies, whieb 
we eontcmptale with pleasure, and which lead us nat- 
urally to borrow words and attributes from one objeot 
lo express what belongs to another. Tiie greatest 
part of every language under heaven is made up of 
words borrowed from oae thing, and applied lo some* 
thing supposed lo have some relation or analogy t« 
their first signifioation. 

The attributes of body we ascribe to mind, and the 
attributes of miod to material objects. To inaniotate 
things we ascribe life, and even intellectual and msral 
qualities. And although the qualities that are thai 
made common belong to one of the suhjeots in tW - 
proper Bcnse, and to the other metaphorically* tluMfl 
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difitmit lenses are often so mixed in nitr iniagina> 
tioDt us to pnxluoc ihe aame scolinifiRt niUi regard to 
bolb. 

Il is Iborefore natural, and agreealilo to tlie strain of 
hunian aentimcnU and of linman langua^;^, (bat in many 
oasei titc beau); whicli orit^inall; and properly is in 
the tiling significil. «ltouM be trannlcrrril to liii* sign ; 
tlial wliicli is in Itie rauwi lo tbv <-irrGl ; lliat which is 
in the end, to the means ; and that wbivh is in (he agents 
to tbe instrument, 

ir what was said in the last chapter of tlie distinction 
between (he grandeur which wo ascribe to (|uali- f 
ties of mind, and thai which we ascribe to material ob- 
jecti be well founded, (his diadnction of (be beaatj 
of objco(s will easilj be admitted na perfeotl; aaalo- 
gouB to it. J shall (hereroie ouiy illuslrateit byanex- 
aniile. 

There is nothing in (ho exterior of a man mors 
lovely and more atlraG(ive (han perfect good breeding. 
But what is Uiis good breeding i II Qonsis(s of alt tbo 
external sgos of due respect to our superiors, conde- 
■ceaaMW to oar inferiors, poljleness to all with whom 
we unrcrse or have to du, JDiacd in the fair sex wiih 
that delieacy of outward beliaviour wbich becomes 
them. And how comes it to have such charms in the 
eyes of all mankind i For ibit reasoa only, as 1 appre- 
hend, that it U a natural sign oflhat temper, and those 
aBvelions and setiiimcnls with regard to others, and 
vith regard to oarseltes, which areia (bemselrea truly 
amiable and beautiful. 

This is (he original, of wbicb good breeding is tbe 
picture; and it (s (be beauty of (he original that is 
Rflected to our sense by tbe picture. The boantyof 
good breeding, therefore, is not originally in Ibe ex- 
ternal hebavioar in whieb it conshls, but is derived 
froiB tin ijualilict vf luiod whieh it exprosses. And 




thqrne mUker 
ed. Tet it it ttdaiOed bj aU ■««, thaU then are bna- 
tief iaaMHie; that there is beamy ai well ai saliluBilj 
ia eoBpaotieap both ia Tcne aid ia pease; that there 
isbeaatyia chaiaetersp ia afleetisas, aad ia aetieas. 
These aie aot eb|eets of s^^t ; aad a aian ougr be a 
good ja%e off beaoty of Tarioas kialsy who has BoC the 
faeahy of n|^t. 

To gife a detenaiaate BMaai^ to a wild so YarioDs^ 
ezteaded aad lestrieted, I kaowao better way than what 
is saggested by the eoiaioa ffirisiea of the olgcets off 
taste iato aovdty, graadear, aadbeaoty. NoTdty,it 
ispfauayis BoqaaKtyof the aew objeet, bat merely a 
rektioB whieh it has to the kaowle^ of the persoa 
to wiioni it is BOW. Tlierefore, if this geaeral diwisioa 
be jost, erery qaaiity ia aa olgeet that pleases a good 
taste» arastf ia oae di^;ree or aaother, baTe either graa- 
dear or beaaty* It any still be diffiealt to fix the pre- 
cise fiaut betwen gcaadear aad beaaly; bat they 
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[^jether eomprclicnd every thing fitted b; its 
Itui-o lo please a good taste, that is, etcry real per> 
[otton and excellence in llie olyccts we contemplate. 
^In a poenii id a picture, in a piece of inuBief it ia 
] cxecllence (hat pleases a good (as(e. In a person, 
Rry perfection of the mind, moral or intellectual, 
1 every perfection of the body, pves pleasure to 
b spectalor as well as to (he owner, uhen Ihero it 
|*«nvy nor malignity to destroy that pleasure. 
Ht is therefore in (he eealc of perfection and real es- 
kenco that we must look for what is either grand or 
Untiful in objects. What is the proper object of ad- 
miration is grand, nod what is the proper object of love 
and esteem is beautiful. 

This, I think', is tlw only notion of beauty that oor- 
responds with the division of the objects of taste 
which has been generally received by philosophers. 
And this uonn«o(ion of beauly, wilb real perfection, 
was a capital doctrine of the Socratio school. It is 
often ascribed to Socrates in the dialogues of Plato and 
of Zenophon. 

"We may thcrofore take a view, first, of those quali' 
ties of mind tu which we may .justly and rationally as- 
cribe beauty, and then of the beauty we perceive in 
the objects of sense. We shall find, if I mistake not, 
that, in the first, original beauly is (o be fouiul, and 
that the beaudes of the seoond olass are derived from 
some relation lliey bear to mind, as the signs or ex- 
pressions of some amiable mental quality, or as the 
eflec(s of design, art, and wise contrivance. 

As grandeur naturally prodnees admiration, beauty 
naturally produces love. We may therefore justly 
ascribe beauty to those qualities which are Lhc natural 
objects of love and kind ufiection. 

Of this kind chiefly are some of the moral virlues, 
^'Vbioh in a peouUnr manner constitute a lovely char- 
- TAL. III. 43 
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kiMccnoe. genltpnesfl, condeseensloi. faiiWKO- 
ral aflcclion. (mblic vpirit. and the ivhole trais 
art and gcallo virtues, Tlivse tjuulilies ar« 
rrom (heir vei-^ naturei aud on account of tbeir 
worth. 

arr other virtues that raise adfairation, and 
ifuregrandj suchas mHpianitnityt fortiiudc* 
■land, superioHly to pain and labouft sup«ri- 
ileasuro, and to the smiles of foriuiK, as veil 
•IB lO Dm- ii-awuK. 

Tiieao awful virtues constilute what is most grand 
in the human character; the gentle virtues, what ii 
most heautiful and lavel;. As they are virines, 
tfaey di-aw the approbalion of our moral facullj' ; ai 
thejf are becoming and auiiahle, ibcj' ailecL our sense 
of beauty. 

Mest to the amiable moral virtues, there arc man; 
intellectual lalenrs which have an inlriRMo value, and 
draw our love and esteem to those «ho possess them. 
Booh are, koowledget good sense* wit. hMnenr, elMBr- 
fulness, good taste, excelleoee ia any of Um fine, mrta, 
io eloquenoe, in dravatio aetkofiUid we mj wM, 
exeellenee in ever; art of peaw ar war that ie usefid 
ia society. 

There are likewise f aknte wUeh we t^r ^m tka 
bod;, whteb have an ori^nal beaut; aadoMtieliMH; 
Miob as health, stren^h. and agilil;. tbe aeual a(te»- 
danU of ;oalh ; ikill i« bedU; eseniwat aad ekiU !• 
the DMobanic arts. These are real pevfeetioBS of the 
man, as the; inorease bis power, Mad render the bodj 
a fit iostrnmeot for the mind. 

I apprehend, therefore, tbat it ii in tbe moral aod !»■ 
telleolual perfeotiens of mind, and in its aatiTe pow* 
era. that t»eaut; originall; dwells ; and that from tUl 
as the fountain, all the beantj whioh we poreein ia 
the visibk world li dedred. . ..,it 
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ind aloae! lie«r w 
fountiiiiii in iUell 
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' Tbii» I tlitnki was (lie upinion o( (lie ancivnl phP < 
losupbcrs bffure iiatneil ; and it has been uiloi>led j 
by lord ^iifteiiburj' and Dr. Akeaside amoiig the mo^ 1 

[ 

^^^■iffliit neither mind, nor any of its qualitiefi or poweH 
^Hn an imniediate ukjt- ol of |ierceplion to man. We ans 
indcpd, ini mediately conscious of ibe operations of 
ourownmiod; and every degree of pei-feulion in Ibem 
gives tbe purest |ileasure,wilb a pruporiional degree of 
self-esteem, ho flattering to self-lovei that the great 
dlffieuli; is to keep it within just bounds, so llial we 
may not think of ourBclres above what we ought to 
think. 

Other minds we perceive only through the medium 
of material objeclst on which their signatures are im- 
preaaed. It is through this medium that we peroeive 
life, aeiivily. wisdom, and every moral and inlelleetual 
quality in other beings. The signs of those qualities 
nn immediately perceived by the senses ; by them Ihe 
qualities themselves are refiected to our understanding; 
and we are very apt to attribute to the stgn* the bean- 
ty or the grandeur, which is properly and originally in 
the things signilicd. 

• The invisible Creator, the focinlain of all perfection, 
■■ stamped upon all his works signaturesof hisdivine 
isdom. [lower and bt-nignily, whieh are visible to all 
The works of men in science, in the arts of 
late, and in the mechanical arts, bear Ihe signatures 
if those qualities of mind which were employed in their 
iduetion. Their external behaviour and conduct 



I may±t Till. ^^^^^H 

j p remi Uie ptoi «r bad qnlilies •TflSfr 
■d- 

try tftxs of asimals, mr pmein br tjiMb 

!ir histhrti, lltrir appetites, their •tStetim% 

[•cilT. Erea io tbc iitnwiiif<>;i' wwli tbereavK 

b^ analegovi tatbe qnalftW oTalid; n that' 

1 buAyBB^tbtigkloiigta^to ttiad wUtA «^ 

f wc a to j by l M iijei tijteii from (he otoTCtoaT 

e : ■< «■ Ibe «tWr haaAt errry object of aeas* Iv 

intlBed, by borrowin* mllire from the aitribates of 

llm the beanties of miod. tbMgb uTisible ia Acm- 
felres, are perceired in the objects of kb», oq wliiek 
(beir iBiage i* impreued. 

If «e consider, oa the ether bu»d, the qmlkies ia 
geosible objects to nbieh ve aieribe bcmst j, I ^ifirB- 
beod we shall flad ia all of them moc mtauaatoiinidr 
and the greatest in (bote that are aunt beantifal. 

Whenwe eoaMer iauiiMte — tterat a tM udy^ M^ 
a aabatanec endowed with the qaaliliei of axtaadMi, 
•riidh;, diririhflity, mmi Mofaililr. there mitmm t% hm ■ 
■Dtliii^ in IheM qnlitiaa that aftati aov aaMe aC 
beaat^i Bat when we eoattnplate the gkba whleh 
«• inhabit, as ittcd b; ita fora, hj iU notmaa, aid by 
iaiVwaHarr, for the babitati*D and n^part af aa ht-' 
fiaity af TarioH ordnrs of liri^ ereataree, froH the 
lowest reptile ap to maai we have a glorioos y et i w i e 
iadeed ! with whiefa (be graadeat «id the meat beawti- 
fal>(me(iirM ofhuaian art can bear oecoaiiiaitHe. 

Tbe dbIj' perfeetion of dead natter is Ua beinf , 1^ 
|ta rarians fortni aad qaalHies, so adniraU; fiUod 
for tbe parposet of aaimal life, ud ebiefl; that of 
laan. It foraishes Aa ma(erials of erar; art ttaC 
teadfl to the sapport or the eBtbdlisbiaent of hnnaa 
life. B; (be Snpreaw Artist, it is orgaaiaed in the ▼»• 
Hona tiibw of tha Tegelable kiigdan, and cadowad 
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9(1 or life ; a nork nbicb human art oannojt 
ir buQian understanding comprclicnd. ^ 

odies and vamus organs of tbe animftl (ribeii 
ihons is a cotnpositioD of Dintter still more ^vandcrf^ 
and more inystcrioua, iliough we see it (o Ije admin 
blj* adapted to the purposes and manner of life of evci 
~ But in every rorm, unorgamzedi vegGtablq 

kuimalt it dorivos its beauty from the purposes I 
liob it is subservient, or from tbc signs of wisdom, < 
of other mental qualities which it exhibits. 

Tbe qualities of inanimate mutter, in which we poi 
oeive beautj', are, sound, colour, form, and motion ; 
first an object uf licariiig. tbo other three of sightjj 
wbieh we amy coasider in order. 

la a single note, sounded b; a very One voice, i 
ia a beauty which we do not peroeiro in the same DOte^ 
sounded by a bad voice, or an imperfect instrument. I 
need not attempt to enumci-atc iLc pcrfcutions in a sin- 
gle note, wiiiob give beauty (o it. Some of ihem liare 
names in tho seienoe of music, and there perhaps are 
others which have no names. But I think it will 1 
allowed, that every quality which gives bcnuly to a s 
glo note, is a sign of some perteetion, either in Ihe o 
gan, whether it be tbe human voice or an insti-umenV 
or in the execution. Tbo beauty of the sound is both 
the sign and the eirpct of this perfection; and the pcrfeo* 
tion of the cause is the only reasoa we can assign fur 
I be beauty of the eSect. 

Jn a composition of sounds, or a piece of music, the 
beauty is cither in tbc harmony, tho melody, or the ox- 
prcssion. Tho beauty of expression must he derive* 
either from tbo beauty of the thing expressed, o 

rt and skill employed in expressing it properly, 
harmony, tbe very names of concord and discoi4 
■netaphnriaal. and suppose some analogy helwecB 
lations ui' -ioand, to which they are figunlively 




ESSAY Vtll. 

in<I tbe reUlions of minds and afieelioott wliieli 

;iiially and |>r«jierly ttignifj-. 

as I can judge bj' my var, wtien two or more 

if a good voice and ear, eooverse li^ilirr is 

i friend^Iiip. the tun**! of th«ji- differcni voice* 

inlaiti. tm( become disuoitlant wheallieji f^ire 

ngry passions ; so lliat. wiihout hi'anog Mbat 

ne nia> know bv (be lunea of (ho diflcrcBt voi- 

(bor they quarrel ur conveme ainicabljr. Thn. 

iKu, IS not §o ea> |ierceived in those wbo hare 

uccn (augbt. b} good ureeiling, lo suppress angry lon^s 

of voicct even when tbey are angry> as iu the lowest 

rank, wbo express tbcir angry passions without any ra- 

■Iraiat. 

Wlien discord arises ooeasionally in converBalion, bat 
SDOQ terminates in perfect amity, we receive more pleas- 
ure than from perfect nnanimily. In like manner, in 
tbe harmony of music, tliscordant sounds are occasimi- 
ally introduced, but it is always in order to gire a rel- 
ith lo the most perfect concord that ibllowa. 

Whether these analogies, between the barmOBj vt « 
piece of muaie, and harmony ia the intercourse of mioda, 
be merely fauHfult w have aay real foiudaiioa is GMst, 
1 submit to those who have a nieer ear, and bare ^ipli- 
ed it lo obaemttion* of this kind. If tbey bare anj 
jDit foundatioDi as thej Be«ai to me lo bare, they serve 
to account for the raelapborieal ap^ieatiea of the names 
of oonoord and discord to the relatmii of Moiids ; to 
account for the fdeature we have from baimoBj io nn- 
sio ; and to show, that the beauty of hamony ii deriv- 
ed from the relation it ha* to agreeable afieetiona of 
mind. 

With regard to melody, I leare it to the adepts ia 
the science of maiie, to determine whether music, eon- 
posed aeeording to theestablisbed rules of harmony aad 
melody, eaa be altogelber void of expresswa; mtA 
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idlSther mnsiu thai has na cspresgion <^an linve any 
Ifcaiily. Tn inc it si-cms, (hat i^very strain in meluily i 
that H agi-^cahlp, is an imitation of I tic tones ofllichu- i 
man voi«v in the expivsston of some sentiment up paW ' 
siuD. or an inrilation of some other object in nature^ J 
and that musie, as well as poetry is an intiiativc art. 

The Ncnse of beuui.v in the eolonrs, and in the mo-t 4 
tions of inanimate objeets, i§, I believe, in some va^ip^-a 
instinctive. We see. Iliat chiMren and ravages artf i 
pleased with hi-illiant colours and gprif*hily moiiun<<1 
In persons of an improved and rational taste, thertfJ 
are many sources from whicli colours and motions mnf 
derive (heir beauty, Tliey, as well as the forms of ub^ 
Jects, admit of regularity and variety. Tiie molin 
produced by machinery, indicate llie perfbollon or 1 
perfection of the mechanism, and may be better oF^ 
worse adaptttl to llicir end, and from tliat derive their '4 
beauty or deformity. 

The colours of natural objects, are commonly sign*. ^ 
of some good or bad ijuality in the object ; or they may' ' 
suggest to the imaginaliou something agreeable or di»> 
agreeable. 

In ilrcss and furniture, fashion has a considerable iii>^ 
fiuonoe on Ihc preference we give to one oviuur a 
aaol her. 

A number of clouds of dilTerent and ever changiti 
hue. seen on (lie ground of a serene azure sky at t 
going down of the sunt present to the eye of every ii 
a glorious ipcclaeic. It is bard to say, whether ««• 
should call it grand or beautiful. It is both in a big 
degree. Clouds tovfering above clonds, variously tinged^ * 
according as (hey approaoh nearer to the direct rayiN 
of the sun. eidarge our eonoeplions of the regions ahora i 
u?. They give us a view of the furniture of those nMll 
pons, which, in an unclouded air. seem to be a perfeotf 

id} but arc now sccri to oontain tlio stores of wind 
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b bound up Tot iiut preaemU but t* I» p 
■ iM lite eartb in Jik Muun. El«ea ibe unpla 
tm not look upon Uus beautiful tkj, mcrvly m 
lo please tbe eve, bul at a bapp; oiimo of iae 
i» come. 

ir^ter armngeDieiit of colour, awl of li^t and 
9 OMi of the chief beau(ies of [fainting ; but 
ut}- b greatest, wben ibat arrangement gives 
L tliMinel, ibe mo»t natural, and tbc inoM agrao- 
lauge 91 thai waicn Uie paiiiter iiiteiMled to rep- 

KDt. 

«e consider, in the last ptaoe, the beanty of fonn 
agate in inuiiinale objeeU, this, aeeotdiog to Dr. 
tebesoo, r«BalU from regularitf, mixed nilh Tariely. 
re it ought to be observed« that regularity ia all 
a, expresses design and art : for nothing regular 

■ ever the work ofchancfi ; and «bwe regularity is 

itted with Tariety, it expresses design more stnngly. 

tsides, it has been justly observed, that regular fig- 
VM ars mtn ouiljraad more perbetly titmfnkmmUd 
hf tbeaind,tluuitbeim!galar,«rwkMhve«ui9BMr 
ibmi an adequate e«wqitioih 

, AtthMi^ ■traight Sam wui fhm nirfiMM barc a 
liMiify bom tbair legBlarity.ltbey adwt aim rmnttj, 
and therefore are beauties of the lowest iwder. Car* 
linea and iifceei adMJt af iainite Tarie^^Joiaed with 
every degrea ef regriatky; and thefofiwai n naay 
aaaen, coeel in beaaty tbone tlat aae stnu^t. 

Bat 1^ beaoty a*ii^ frna rt^alarit; aad nrirty, 
Mart alwajs yield to tbi« whieb ariMt traai tha filaeH 
•TtbefomfiirtheeBdJateBded. lacmytfangwHia 
toe urn mit Aa fan aiaM be adi|ited to that ewi ; and 
v n rj tfaiBg in tbe Ibtas that«B(B the end. is a beaa^ f 
•rery thfa^ tbat oalte it fiw its ead, is a dafaswky. . 

"na bras of a filiate ofaawai^aad ^a balaae^ 
are twj HMBatjaL JBaako^ bar* gnat teaa^jAat 
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that beauty is derired from the fitness of the forin» and 
of the matter for the purpose intended. 

Were lire to consider the form of the earth itself^ 
and the yarious furniture it contains^ of the inanimate 
kind ; its distribution into land and seay mountains and 
Tallies* rivers and springs of water^ the variety of soils 
that eover its surface, and of mineral and metallic 8ub« 
stanees laid up within it* the air that surrounds it, the 
yicissitudes of day and night, and of the seasons ; the 
beanty of all these, which indeed is superlative, consists 
in this, that they bear the most lively and striking im- 
pression of the wisdom and goodness of their Author* 
in contriving them so admirably for the use of mauy and 
of their other inhabitants. 

The beauties of the vegetable kingdom are far su- 
perior to those of inanimate matter, in any form which 
human art can give it. Hence* in all ages, men have 
been fond to adorn their persons and their habitations 
with the vegetable productions of nature. 

The beauties of the field, of the forest, and of the 
llower garden, strike a child long before he can reason* 
He is delighted with what he sees ; but he knows not 
why. This is instinct, but it is not confined to child- 
hood ; it continues through all the stages of life. It 
leads the florist, the botanist, the philosopher, to ex- 
amine and compare the objects which nature, by this 
powerful instinct, recommends to his attention. By 
degrees, he becomes a critic in beauties of this tundy 
and can give a reason why he prefers one to another. 
In every species, he sees the greatest beauty in the 
plants or flowers that are most perfect in their kind, 
which have neither sufibred from unkindly soil, nor 
inclement weather; which have not been robbed of 
their nourishment by other phmts, nor huH by any 
accident. When he examines the internal structure of 
those productions of nature^ and traees them frpm their 

vox. IIT. M 
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uMtr/i itato fa the ttai to llMlraitaMy, te 

tlw wJ hMwrtifal >i ^ l riyMH Bt rfwatib «Uri 

Ui ■■ilf MlMMJIm; mam Uumtkolr naim— I fttM^iH 

Hl^Mei Ms qro. . 

• 'ThMt Mwy IbmIj ia lh« igg i itaM# ■i»ilb»^ tC 

whhil he bM ftnaed nj niUanl JaigwettU 

iM|» perfbeliMi ia the olijeet, Mr MMi 

iftlli'AallMR. 

!■ the wrimal kiegdeaw we y er e eine etall 
bteeties Ihsa fa the vegetable. Here we ebwrte lUbp 
end mmmf eed aetiTitj* nurieui fatlfaeti end eAetiea% 
Midft fa aNUiy eueif greet Mmeeiijr« Thete ere ettii* 
hetei ef niedt end hefe ee erigrael beeety. 

At we allew to faroto eeioMh a tUakieg prfaeiple mt 
lamdythoagh fkr jaferior to that vhieh iifa naa ; aad 
Wflm naoy of thehr fatoUeetaal aad aetive powers, tbqr 
very ai a eh reteaiUe the hoBMa s|»eiee, their aetieBe» 
their aietioat* aodofea tlwir bokatderifoabeaaltjrllroai 
the powers of tbooght whieh they express. 

There is a woaderful mrietj in their aianaer of life ; 
and we find the powers tbej possess. I heir oatward 
fbrm, and tbeir inward structorey exactly adapted to 
it. In every speeies, the more perfectly any iodiTidaal 
is fitted for its ead and manner of lifoy the greater is its 
beauty. 

In a raoehorse* every thing that expresses agility^ 
ardour, and emulation* gives beauty to the animal. la 
a pointer* aeuteness of soent. eagerness en the game, 
and traetableness* are the beauties of the species. A 
sheep derives its beauty from the fineness and quantity 
of its fleeoe ; and in the wild animals, every beauty is a 
sign of their perfeetioa in their kind. 

It is an observation of the celebrated Lian»tts»thatt 
hi the vegetable kingdomy the poisoaotts plaats have 
commonly a lurid and fisagreeable appearance to the 
eye, of which he gives aumy insUaees. I apprdhwid 
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the obsenration may be extended te the animal king- 
doin« in which me eominonljr see something shoekiug to 
the eye in the noxioaa and poisooons animals. 

The beauties whieh anatomists and physiologists 
deseribe in the internal strueture of the Tarious tribes 
of animals ; in the organs of sense, of nutrition^ and of 
motion^ are expressire of wise design and eontriTaaoef 
in fitting them for the various kinds of life, for whioli 
they are intended. 

Thus, I think, it appears* that the beaoty wliiA 
we perceive in the inferior animals, is expressivOf ei- 
ther of soeh perfections as their several natures may ra- 
eeive, or expressive of wise design in him who mads 
themt and that their beauty is derived from the perfeo- 
tioBs whieh it expresses* 

But of all the olgeets of sense* the OMMt striking 
and attractive beauty is perceived in the humaa spe- 
oiesy and particularly in the fair sex. 

Milton represents Satan himself, in surveying the 
furniture of this globe* as struck with the beauty of 
the first happy pair. 

Two of far nobler shape, ereel and tall* 
Godlike erect! with nstive honour elad 
In naked majesty, seemed lords of alL 
And worthy seem'd ; for in their looks divine* 
The imag;e of their glorious Maker* slione 
Truth, wisdom, sanetitode scTere* and pure ; 
Severe, bat in true filial freedom plae'd. 
Whence true authority in man, though both 
Not equal, as their sex not eqoat seem'd. 
For contemplation he, and TahMir formed. 
For soCtoeas ahe, and sweet attractive grace. 

In this well known passage of Milton^ we see that 
this great poet derives the beauty of the first pair in 
Fteradise from those expressions of moral and intellec- 
tual qualities whioh appeared in their outward fbrm 
and demeanour. 
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Hm BiMi ninvto sad syiCmMlinl aat o « l #f 
tyiBtbekuNui tpeeiety ni fmrtknUmij is tksMr 
tec, I luiTe net with» it u Grtfo; gr a Di nlngm wm 
Jtairfyy Mid !• be writim hy tin antlior of F ^yedi, 
tepiililiihed b7 Deddey iA lib eelleetioB of 1^^ 



IiheHberrow ben tluit anlfaw toBe 
nMeh, I lhiA» tend to show that thebentyef tke 
kwHui My b derived flrom the ngM tt ezUkiti«r^ 
■ene perfeetioii of the mind or person. 

All that ean be ealled beanty in the human speeiea 
may be redneed to these fiNir heads; eolooTf fonSf ez- 
pressioOf and grace. The two former may be ealM 
the bo4yf the two latter the seal of beanty. 

The beanty of eolour is not owing solely to the mtf- 
wral liveliness of flesh eolonr and red, nor to the aneh 
greater eharms they reeeifo from being properiy blend- 
ed together ; but b abo owingt in some degree^ to the 
idea they earry with them of good healthf without 
whioh all beauty grows languid and less engaging^ 
and with which it always recovers an additional strength 
and lustre. This is supported by the authority of Cie- 
ero. Venustas et pulchritudo corporis secemi non po- 
test a vaJeludine. 

Here I obsenrcy that as the colour of the body is 
▼ery difiereot in different climates, every nation pre- 
ferring the colour of its climate ; and as among us one 
man prefers a fair beauty, another a brunette, without 
being able to give any reason for his preference ; this 
diversity of taste has no standard in the common prin- 
ciples of human nature, but must arise from something 
that is difierent in different nations, and in different in- 
dividuals of the same nation. 

I observed before, that fashion, habit, associations^ 
and perhaps some peculiarity of constitution, may have 
great influence upon thb internal sensci as well as npoQ 
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the extemaL Setting aside the jodgments arising 
from such causes^ there seems to remain nothing that^ 
aeeording to the common judgment of mankind^ can be 
called beauty in the colour of the species* but vrhat 
expresses perfect health and liveliness, and in the fair 
Bex, softness and delicacy ; and nothing that can be 
called deformity but what indieates disease and decline. 
And if this be so^ it follows, that the beauty of colour 
is derived from the perfections which it expresses. 
This, however, of all the ingredients of beauty is the 
least. 

The next in order is form, or proportion of parts. 
The most beautiful form, as the author thinks, is that 
which indicates delicacy and softness in the fair sex, 
and in the male either strength or agility. The beauty 
of form, therefore, lies all in expression. 

The third ingredient, which has more power than 
either colour or form, he calls expression, and observes, 
that it is only the expression of the tender and kind 
passions that gives beauty ; that all the cruel and un- 
kind ones add to deformity ; and that, on this account, 
good nature may very justly be said to be the best fea- 
ture, even in the finest face. Modesty, sensibility, 
and sweetness, blended together, so as either to enliv- 
en or to correct each other, give almost as much attrac- 
tion as the passions are capable of adding to a very pretty 
face. 

It is owing, says the author, to the great force of 
pleasingnesB which attends all the kinder passions, 
that lovers not only seem, but really are, more beauti- 
ful to each other than they are to the rest of the 
world ; because, when they are together, the most 
pleasing passions are more frequently exerted in each 
of their faces than they are in either before the rest of 
the world. << There is then," as a French author very 
well expresses it, ** a soul upon their counten wcesi which 
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tor of Um pevwBf aad willi tho oieuioB, it^ T||p^j||i 
my mU the MNd of grtM. 11m jbo^J w ^Qstt^ J|||^ 
MMiiisto of tlMie BMdoujMid fiMUam whie^ fjvp^J^ 
tnw 111 Mmfl nfi f iifl ii iui ii i iiM tf tlM» imwL 

Thu, I tUnb aU tte iogndkiito of hqvw Inpi^ 
M.lliqr.aM €B«nanUad and drnmibed Ig^i^ 
MrtlMww tondMto ia expnaom: TImj ^0^ exppei^ 
Mae BtufeaOon eftte ba47» at a part af^Olfi apfn^^aad 
aa iaitianMBt of the nuadp or mne amiabb.qaalB^jir 
attribute of the mind UaeUl 

It eaaoot indeed be deoied, that the expressioa of a 
flaeeoaateaaaee m^y be lumatoraUy diqoioed from the 
anuaUe qoalities whieh it aatarallly expresses : batjre 
preenne the eontraiyt tili we liave a elear oTideoee,; 
and oTen theo^ we pay homage to the expressioap as we 
dotothe throaewkuNiithappeBstobeanworthifyfilled. 

Whether what I have oflhred» to show that all the 
beaaly of the olgeets of seaso is borrowed and derif^ 
from the beauties of mind wliieh it expresses or sag- 
geftts to the imagination, be well founded or not ; I hope 
tliis terrestrial Yeous will not be deemed less worthy of 
the homage whioh has always been paid to her» by be- 
ing eoneeiyed more nearly allied to the eelestial^ than 
she has eommonly been represented. 

To make an end of this subject* taste seems to be 
progressiTe as man is. Children^ when refreshed by 
sleep, and at ease from pain and hunger, are disposed 
to attend to the objects about them ; they are pleased 
with brilliant colours, gaudy ornaments, regular forms, 
cheerful countenances, noisy mirth, and glee. Such is 
the taste of childhood, which we must conclude to be 
giTcn for wise purposes. A great part of the happi- 
ness of that period of life is derived from it ; and there- 
fore it ought to be indulged. It leads them to attend 
to objects which they may afterward find worthy of 
their attention* It puts them upon exertiog their in- 
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IWrt fllwI^iM flf bmly and minil, which, lijr such exetv 
tions. nrc daily slrenf;1hcneil am) iniprovei]. 

As Ihej admnpc in j'cnrs and in nnderstandingi o(hor • 
br»uties attract their alfentton. which, by thoir novohy 
or supcriorify, (brow n ttbadu uiion those Ibry foruierty 
udtnired. 'I'hfy delight in frats of agilily, fitrengtbf' 
and art ; they luve Ibuse that exrri in ibcin, and airira J 
to equal tlieiii. In the lalua and Tublcs they bear, thejt 1 
begin to discern beuiilicB of mind. Some charaoter* 
and actions appear luvdy. others give disgust. T 
intellectual and muritl powers begin (o open, and, if | 
cherished liy riivuuruhle circurngtaaces, advanee grad- 
unliy in strength, till (hey arrive at that degree of pet>> i 
feclion, lo which human nature^ in its present Btate^ ' 
is limited. 

In our progress from infancy to maturity, our facili- 
ties open in a regular oi-der appointed by nature; the 
meanest first; Ihoso of more dignity in succession, titw 
ill ihe moral and rational powers finish the man. Evurj^ 1 
faculty furnishes new notions, brings new beauties iiila , 
view, and enlarges the province of taste ; so that we "' 
may say, tiiere is a lasle of childhood, a taste of youlh,: 
and a manly (astc. Each is beautiful in i(s season; 
but not 80 much so. when oarrioil beyond its season* 
Not that the man ought to dislike the things that please 
the child, or the youth, but to p«l less value upon thein» 
compared wilh olhcr beauties, with which be ou^it (e 
be ac<iuainlct[. 

Uur moral and rational powers justly claim domiB> 
ion over the wl. lie man. Even taste is not exempted 
from their authority; it must be subject lo that au- 
thority in every case wherein we pretend to reai>on or 
dispute about matters of taste; it is the voice of reason * 
that oar love or our admiration ought to be propoi'iioa- 
ed to tbe merit of the object. Vilten it is not ground- 
ed on real worth, it must he the effect of constitutioiij 
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me habit or casual aasociatioo. A foiid ■ 
' a beautj' in her darling child) or a fo»d author 
ork, to whiob the rest of ibc world arc bliod. 
oasea, the aScction is prs-cagagod, and, as it; 
■ibes (he judgmeBl, to make (he object norllip J 
iffeetion. For the mind eannot \tt easy in put*- 
ilue upon an object bej^ond what it coaeeiTcsto 
When afli^tion ii not carried away by some 
or acquired bias, it natoralijr isi and ongtit to be 
U jy the judgment. 

ASr in the division which I have fallowed of our in- 
lellectuai powen, I mentioned mora) perception and 
ooQHciousness, the reader may expect that some m- 
■on should be given, wb; they are not treated of io thn 
place. 

As to oonsciousncis ; what I think necessary to be 
Bwd upon it ha§ been already said, Bssay 8. chap. B. 
As to the faculty of moral perception, it is indeed a most 
important part of human understanding, and well wor- 
thy of the most attentive consideration, since without 
it we eoaM have no eooeeptioo of right mad wrong, mt 
rfyfy and nonU obligation) and URee the int priMi^M 
•f morals, upm whieh all mml reaMBng maal b« 
grooaded, are its Immediate dictates j bat at it is «■ 
aotin ai well as aa iotelleetual power, and has as In- 
■edtato rdatioB to the otheraetlvo powen aftJuaiad* 
I iqiprehend that it ii proper to defer the reniMteratwa 
ef it till these be eiplained. 
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THE ACTIVE POWERS 
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HUMAN MIND, 



INTRODUCTION. 

The diTigion of the faculties of the human mind in- 
to Uniergtanding and Will is yei^ ancientf and has been 
very generally adopted ; the former eonliprehending all 
our speculative^ the latter all our aetifo powers. [Note 
A.] 

It Is evidently the intention of our Maker» that man 
should be an active^ and not merely a speculative being. 
For thii purpose, certain active powers have been giv- 
en him# limited indeed in many respects, but suited to 
ills rank tad place in the creation. [Note B.] 

Our business is to manage these powers, by pro- 
posing to ourselves the best ends, planning the most 
proper system of conduct that is in our power, and ex- 
ecuting it with industry and zjeaL This is true wis- 
dom ,* this is the very intention of our being. 

Every thing virtuous and praiseworthy must lie in 
the right use of our power; every thing vicious and 
blameable in the abuse of it. TFhat is not within the 
sphere of our power cannot be imputed to us either for 
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no ' lirsise. These are Rpir-eviilent trnlfai. fo 
li vicr; UDjiKJuiliced mind yields aa immednite 
ciblfl assent. [Nole C] 
L-dg« derives ils value from this, that il rn- 
r power, and directs us in the appUoalioo of it. 
e right einplo^inenl of our aoti*e power eon- 
be honour, dignity and worth of a man ; a&di 
use and perversion of it. all vice, corruption 
ivily. [Note D.] 
Iv uie uisiinguishea irom the brute animals, not 
less by our active than by our speculative powers. 

The brutes are stimulated to various actions by Ibeir 
instincts, by their appeliles, l>y their passions: bat 
they seem to be necessarily determined by the strongest 
impulse, without any capacity of geif-govemmenU 
Therefore we do not blame them for whaltneydo; 
Dor bave we any reason to tbink that they blame 
themselves. Tliey may be trained up by discipline, 
but cannot be governed by law. There is no evidenee 
that ihey have tlie eoncepiion of a law, or of its obliga- 
lion. 

Man is capable of acting from motires of a higher 
nature. He perceives adignity and worth in one oourse 
of conduct, a demerit and turpitude in another, which 
brutes bave not the eapaoity to discern. 

He perceives it to be bis duty to act the worth; and 
tbe bononrable part, whether his appetites and passiont 
incite him to it, or to the contrary. Vlien be saerificea 
the gratilteation of the strongest appetites or passions 
to dulyi this is so far from diminishing the merit of hi* 
conduct, that it greatly increases it. and aObrds. upon 
reflection, an inward satisfaction and triumph, of which 
brute animals are not susceptible. When he acts a 
contrary part, he has a conscioiuiKaft of demerit^ tl» 
which they are no less strangers. 
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Sioeet Ihereforey the aolive powers of man make so 
imporlant a part of his eonstitaliooy and distinguish 
him so eminently from his fellow animalsf they deserve 
no less to be the sulgeet of philosophieal disquisition 
than his intelleetual powers. 

A just knowledge of our powers» whether intellee* 
tual or active, is so far of real importanoe to us, as it 
aids us in the exercise of them. And every man must 
aoknowledgot that to act properlyf is much more valua- 
ble than to think justly or reason acutely. 




F ACTIVE POWER IN GENERAL. 



O; THE NOTIOW 0£ ACTIVE POWEB. 

To oootider graTel; what is meant b; active power, 
may seem altogether unneoeisary, and to be mere 
trifling. It is not n term of art, bat a common word 
in our language, used every da; in discourse, even It; 
the vulgar. We find words oFthe same mcam'og in all 
other languages ; and there is no reason to thiob that 
it is not perfectly understood by aU nwa who under^ 
stand the English language. 

I believe all this is true, and that an attempt to ex- 
plain a word ao well uoderstood, and to ahow that it 
hai a meaoing, requires an apology. 

The apology is, that this term, so well nnderstood 
by the vnlgaTi has been darkened by [Ailosophers, who« 
in this, as in many other insttmces, have foimd great 
difficulties aboat a thing whioh^ to Ae rest of manltuid, 
•eema perfectly olear. 

This has been the more easily etketed, beeaose pow- 
er is a thing ao mudi of its own kind, and to tumple in 
its nature, as oot to admit of a logioal definition. 

It is well known, that there are many thiaga pir- 
fectly nnderstood, and of which we have clear and dis- 
tinct conceptions, which cannot be logically defined. 
No man ever attunpted to define mBgaitud«;y«ttliere 
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k no word whose meaning k more clistinolly or mot*! 
genevally uinlerslood. We cannot give a logieal defini- 
lion ol'ibouglil. oftliiraliuni of aumbcr. or of motion. 

IVben moD attempt to define such tliinga, the; give IH 
light. 'I'hey iiiaygivc a sjiionjinous word or phrase^ J 
but it will probably be a worse for a belter. If titej, , 
will define, (he tietinition will cither be grounded upo* J 
a byiwliiesis, or it will darken the subject rather thalt I 
throw light upon it. 

The AristDleliau definition of motion, that it is « Ae^ ^ 
lus enlis in potmlia, qvatenus in potentia," has been J 
Justl; eensured b; modern philosophers ; yet I think ib J 
is matched by what a celebrated modern philosophei^ | 
has given us, as the most accurate definition of bcliefn 1 
to wit, " That it is a lively Idea related to, or assoeiMy | 
ed with npresent impression." Treatise of Human Nft* I 
turc, vol. i, p. 172. *' Memory," according to the samp 
philosopher, '< is (he faculty by which we repeat our inoi^ ' 
presstons. so as that they retain a considerable degree <^ J 
their first vivacity, and are somewhat intermediate boe f 
tween an idea and an impression." 

Euclid, if his editors have not done him injustiee, hu 
attempted to define a tight line, to defmc unity, ratiOr 
and number. But these definitions are guod fur nollv> ' 
ing. AVc may indeed suspect them not to be Euclid's jiJ I 
because they are never once tiuoted in the fCIciDcn(i» i 
and ai-e of no use. 

] shall not therefore attempt to dcfire active poneii|' | 
that I may not be liable to the same censure ; hut sbaU 
offer some ohaervattons that may lead us to attend to 
the coDcepttQU we have of it io our own minds. 

tst. Power in not an object of any of our external^) 
senses, nor even an ol^ject of consciousoess. 

That it is not seen, nat- heard, nor touched, nor tast-^ i 
tAf nor smelt, needs no proof. 'I'hat we are not con- 

|nia of it, in the proper sense of that word, will be 
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evidflnt, if wc reflect, that coDieioosness 
oF l)i« mind by wliich it has an immediaie linowl- 
' lis own operalions. Power is not an opentiion 
minili and therefore no object orconsciousaesa. 
every operation of (be miml i> Ibe pxcrtion of 
ower of (he mind ; but wo are eonscious of the 
on only, the power lies bcbind l)>c scene ; ami 
we may juslly infer tbe power from tbe opera- 
must be remembered, that inferring is not tbe 
province of consciousnesst bu< of reason. 

I acknowledge, therefore, that our having any con- 
ception or Idea of power is repugnant to Mr. Locke** 
theory, that all our simple ideas are got either by the 
eiternul seniles, or by consciousness. Both cannot be 
true. Mr. Hume perceived (his repugnancy, andcAO- 
aistenlly maintained, (hut we have no idea of power. 
Mr. Locke did not perceive it. If be had, it migM 
have led him to suspect his (lieory ; for when theoiy 
is repngnanl to fact, it i« ea»y (o »ec which ot^t 
to yield. I am consciouH that 1 have a conceplion 
or idea of power, but, strictly speaking, 1 am not 
conscious that 1 have porrer. 

I sliall have oceasion (o show, Ibat we have very ear- 
ly, from our constitution, a conviction or belief of aone 
degree of active power in ourselves. This belief, how- 
ever, is not eonsciousness : for we may be deoeiwd in 
it ; but the testimony of consciousness can never de- 
ceive. Thus, a man who is struek wiih a paliy in the 
night, eoDinionly knows not that be has lost the power 
ofspcech till he attempts to ^ak; he knows not wheth- 
er he can move his hands and arms till he mates (be 
trial ; and if. without making (rial, be consults his coft- 
seiousoess ever so attentively, it wilt give bim no ■nfo^ 
mation whether he has lost these powers, or still re- 
tains (hem. 

From (bis wc must conclude, (bat (he powen wc 
have are not an objeet of eooseiousBetif thon^^ 
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would be foolish to censure this way of speaking in 
popular diseoorsef whieh requires not accurate atten- 
tion to the different provinces of our various faculties. 
The testimony of consciousness is always unerring, nor 
was it ever called in question by the greatest skeptics, 
ancient or modem. 

Sdly, A second observation is, that as there are some 
things of which we have a directi and others of which 
we have only a relative conceptionf power belongs to 
the latter class. 

As this distinction is overlooked by most writers in 
logic, I shall beg to illustrate it a little, and then shall 
apply it to the present subject. 

Of some things, we know what they are in them* 
selves ; our conception of such things I call direct. Of 
other things, we know not what they are in themselves, 
but only that they have certain properties or attributes, 
or certain relations to other things ; of these our con- 
ception is only relative. 

To illustrate this by some examples : in the univer- 
sity library, I call for the book, press L, shelf 10. No. 
10. the library keeper must have such a conception of 
the book I want, as to be able to distinguish it from ten 
thousand that are under his care. But what concep- 
tion does he form of it from my words ? They inform 
him neither of the author, nor the subject, nor the lan- 
guage, nor the size, nor the binding, but only of its mark 
and place. His conception of it is merely relative to 
these circumstances ; yet this relative notion enables 
him to distinguish it from every other book in the library. 

There are other relative notions that are not taken 
from accidental relations, as in the example just now 
mentionedi but from qualities or attributes essential to 
the thing. 

Of thb kind are our notions both of body and mind, 
miiat is body ? It is, say philosophers, that which is 
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AgrfBtifft ihoiM be askdk What ii »Mi2 Ift 4i 
AatwbMithUu* I Mk mC vlwt it 4mi» isr wM it« 
•p awlfa MMrct Wt wbU it it ? T» this !«« ted m Si- 
lver; oarMtirarfwadbeipgMtdivMtfiivrt^Blil^ 
to Hi miuiatiiaii m mr MtiM rfbtd^ i» fdaHwltits 
fMdkief. 

Hmm sre mm mmj dT the ^— itiei af AMp^ «f 
vhieh we hafe eafy a leietifii e«mftiea. Wkk/L is 
heetieahedy? It ig a ^prifcyidddi afteti theaaMa 
•f teaeh h a eertaia wmy. If yea vaat to kaevt aot 
bov it aflectf the tense ef toiieb« but what it it ia iiaelf ; 
this I confess I know not. My eoDoeptioa of it is net 
direet, bat relative to the efeet it bat iqioa bodiea. The 
DOtioBt we have of all thote quaUtiet whieh Mr. JUoeke 
ealls seeondary* and of those he ealls powers ofhodietj 
tueb as the power of the nu^net to attimet iroBf or af 
ire to bom woodf are relative. 

Having given examples of things ef whieh aar aaa- 
eeption is only relative, it may be praper ta BMatioa 
tome of which it is direct. Of tUs Uadt are all the 
primary qualities of bo4y ; figarct exteaiioa. toUditj, 
bardnets* fluidity, and the like. Of these we have a 
direct and immediate knowledge fipom oar teatet. To 
this class belong also all the operatieat af auad af whieh 
we are conscious. I know what thoaght isy what mnuar 
ory, what a pnrposCf what a proarfse* 

There are somethings of whieh we eao have botii a 
direct and a relative eoaeeptfea. I eaa direetlly eoa- 
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ten tliODsand men or ten tliousaud luunds, bo- 
lie both are objects of sense, and mu^ be ttceu. But | 
lieilicr L see sucb an ubjeot. or direell^ conooive ii 
^notion orii is indistinct; il is util^ tliat or a gi-enlf J 
Itiludt) of men, or ut'u great lieap ul' monej' ; und a 
kll addition ur diiiiinulioo makes no |ierceiiiiblBt 1 
ehange in Uie nution I tbrm in this way. But I t 
form a relative notion of (be same number of men oi-«f ] 
pounds, by attending to tho relations wbicli tbis nua 
bcp lias to olbcr numbers, greater or less. Tben I [ 
perceive Itiiit Ibc relative notion is distinel and scien» I 
tifio. FortbeadditioDorasioglo man.oraainglopoundk 1 
or Kvcn of a pennj, is easily perceived. 

In liie manner, 1 can form a direct notion of a poqf I 

Ijrgon of a ibouBand equal sides and equal angles. TIiIIf 1 

direct notion cannot l>e more distinct, when conceived 

in ibe totnd. Ilian that wliieh I get by sigbl, wben iha 

object is before me ; and I find il so iniliiitinot, (bat iH 

haf tlic same appearance to m; eye, or to mj' direet 

conception, as a pol^^gon of a tbousand and one, or of 

^■iBe hundred and ninetj^-nine sides. But when i fum 

^H^IativG conooplion ol'il, by attending to tlic relaUoR | 

^^■bears (o polygons of a greater or leas number a£ , 

^HMm. my notion of it becomes distioet and acientiflqi. 

and I nan demonstrate tbe properties by nbieb it n, 

distinguisbed from all otlior polygons. From tbeM; 

inilanccB it appears, that our relative oonuoplions of 

tbingsare not always less distinct, nor less lit materi* 

nis for accurate reasoning, tban ibosc that arc directj; 

^^uA that tbe contrary may happen in a remarkable de- 

^^Bbtir conception of power is relative to its exortiom 

^^reffeets. Power is one thing; its exertion is anolb* 

cr thing. Il is trne, there eao be no oxci-tion wilbuut 

power; but there maybe power that is not cxcrtcd> 

TbaB aniBo may bave power to speak when be ii 
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'Birt»'«a«gh it br€M tU^g te Wfmk^^wA 
hwve tho p»«er •r tpeakiBgt I appnlMl v« 
rfche fMrar as iMMlidBg wUeh 1ms a mtiaktrnkHkm 
te-tho' wbst* ^' - Afldaf 0voff|]rpsifv<W' vo ftnS'jiSM^MMMifc 
bgrthe sAsI wMMill kaUhrte frainoe. * -^ r--^ 

^aOyi MsatideiM tlMt-prnwis • qMiHy^ 1111 wmmtm 
e rtsi w ilfc twit • salifoot teiiUehit bshagf, ii^ 

That power my exist without aay bdag or salgfut 
to whleh that power may be attribatedt is aa absordMjf # 
shooMay to Ofety laan of eornmoa nadewtandiiig* •>/ 

It b a quality wbidi nay be varied, Bot oaly ia dsgassi^ 
bat also ia kiaA; and we distiagaisb both the Uadsflpl 
degrees fay the efibets whieh they are able to pvadaea^ 

Thus apower to flytaadapowertoreason» 
eat kiads of power» their eflbets bmigdiflereBt hi 
Bat a poww to earry oao haadred^eightf and a paaM^ 
to earry two huadred^ are difibreat degrees of theeaaM 
kind. 

4thly9 We cannot eonelude the want of power from 
its not being exerted ; nor from the exertion of a less 
degree of power^ can we eonolnde that there is no 
greater degree in the subjeot. Thus, though a man on 
a particular occasion said nothing, we cannot eonelade 
from that circnmstance^ that ho had not the power of 
speech ; nor irom a man's carrying ten pounds weighty 
can wc conclude that he had not the power to earry 
twenty. 

Sthly, There are some qualities that have a contraryt 
others that have not ; power is a quality of the latter 
kind. 

Yice is contrary to Tirtue* misery to happiness, fai^ 
tred to love, negation to affirmation ; but there is no 
contrary to power. Weakness or impotence arc defects 
or privations of power, but not contraries to it* 

If what has been said of power be easily understoody 
and readily assented to^ by all who nnderstand our Ian- 
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believe it is. we ma; rrom this jui 
elude, that we liuvn a dtslioat notion of power, and mag 
rcRion About it wiihunderntanding.Uiougb we can g 
logical definilion ul'ii. 
pawi>r wpi-f a Ihing or whicli we liave no ideas, i 
Ithiloaoplidrs liave taken inuoli paini to proi 
iat is, irpowoi* vtaee a word wUlioul auj' meaning. Wfn ' 
could neither affirm nor Aeny any thing eonccrning k 
with utideratanding. Wc should have ctjual reason U 
sa; that it i<t a eubatanoc, as tliat it is a quality ; Ibat 
it does not admit of degrees, a« that it docs. Iflboi 
understanding immodialcly assents to one of these nsiier* 
tions, and revolts Trotn the contrary, we may conclude 
with certainly, that we put some meaning upon llie 
vord power, Ihal is. Ihat we have some idea of iL And 
it is nhiefly for the mke of tiiis oonolusion, that I fa 
onoiuerated so many ubvious things conoeruing it> 

The term aclire power is used, 1 oonoeive. to i 
tingoish it from speculative powers. As all langita{ 
distinguish action from spceulalion, the sumo ilisi 
tiott is npplied to the powers hy whioli they are ] 
duced. 'i'he powers of seeing, hcariog, rcmcmherini 
distinguishing., judging, reasoning, are speculative p 
ers ; the power of executing any work of art or lal 
is active power. 

There arc many things related to power, in suoh^ 
manner, that we can have no notion of them if we ban 
none of power. 

The exertion of active power we call action; anda 
every action produces sams change, so every i 
mnst l»e caused by some exertion, or hy the ecssatioa, I 
ef some exertion of power. That which produces m i 
change hy the exertion of its power, we call the canm f 
ofthatehange; and the change produced, thoe^eo<oK'| 
that cause. 

AVhen one being, by itt aetivc power, produces aDjr 
ohango upon another, the last i» said to bo passive, or 



to I9 Mtod WftOL Thw we la^ tkai art fa ^ ^u^fM" 

iffihliito aeliftt y»«er» ifanif it be ^vdvMiflfc 
tiMjire indenteodef cMieqpMwi lwi.ir.|«!V«liP 
awMAwiOMil My maaiiig» att thote |rMdfLi|r|ifl|^ 
Mtt BilitaA4ft .it« mm! he verdet willMai eHUBeeeiBK. 



II wedi te veiy ilM^p iodcedi if lae^Ua^ hedl^ 
mwjm naed tfieee werde so SuuUmij, ymA/onLfimfAf^ 
li^rliMiitteylBMtBemeBMng^aBtUMitattediie^^ 
kft¥e been icel nede bj ft ybUbaqphee 9^,^ 



Wiih eyiel Meem it wgbi be i»eiiteiee4 ibtf 
tten^ttwreMf e wet dt iaeUleegeeaieto mpn i iy <^ 
aad iveedi to riiM% tie iwiMe eelewe vbislHM^ttk 
JeetoefrfBbti jnt tbui ill mmlrfafl ftim ihi toy wrin 
erUtoweriibttd bees bliiri^eMlHver tod ea Idee ef 
flight or ef eotoor. But there are ee etowdkiee so 
groflfl as those whioh philes^tors have adraaeed 
eeraiag ideas. 
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irCi I believr, do abstract notioDS, tli 
1 more efti'l^i or i»orc universally, 
niinds of ncii. than tlioae of acting, and bein^ acted 
upoo. Every chilii tbut undersuuxls (lie dietiuotioiliJ 
belween striking and being struck, must bavc the con- 
eeption of action and passion. 

We find acoordiogly, that tlicre u oo fanjptage i 
imperfect, bat that it bas active nnd pastivo Tcrbs, ui 
participles; the «ne Eigaifyiog some kind of aclioaj^fl 
the otbertbe being acted upon. Tbi> diiliuction eutcBfyl 
into lh« original eanteKturc of ull languagvs. 

Active verbs Lave a form ami construction propoc , I 
to themselves ; passive verba a difl«reiit form and ^, T 
diSerent oonstruetioa. In all laoguages, the nouuna* 
tivo to an active verb is the agent; the thing aclo^^ 
upoo is put in an oblique case. In pAsuvo verbs> thf ^ 
thing acted upon is the nominative, and Ibe agent, ijTj 
cxiM'eesed. must be in au oblique case ; as in this es>. | 
MDple: Raphael drew Uu Cartoons; the Cartoonswer^ 
drawn by liaphael. 

Every distinction which we Cod in the structure a 
all languages, must have been familiar to those vhi 
framed the lang^uages at first, nnd to oU who apt 
them nith underftlnndiiig. 

It may bo ebjueled to this argument, takes froa 
the ttruclure of language, in the use of active and pas* 
sive verbs, that active verbs aro not always used to <le- , 
iwte an action, nor is tho nominative before an aclivQ 
verb conceived in all eases to be an agent in the striot 
tense of that word ; that there are many passive verba 
whiidi lure an acUve eigoification, and active vcrbi 
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«Ueh htm m purife. Fkwi fbmb fiifitsy it amM 
ihiMghf mjmt atMlwiMi, that in eMliMiv A^ilf^ 

• "b'ttMOT to Ob ^IJcgttw% the 4Mfe«iJ#Hlilt 
ii iMslBd, MMl be •teitied $ birt I 

itMiaiiJ«my dmimfrMi it, Ibr tte 

dUt, it VBOM Mttlrwy to reaMh- to Mrihito to 

^hMoeor SMideiity vbai is niljeet torakiy evni IIm^iI^ 

Awe M^jr be ezmpUoiis to tbe rak. Tin OGeeftiew 

< anjy fainieh m eBn» be attribvtod to eeeMwt» hiMbe 

ndeeuHwL Tlwre b perhspe bmidly wj lUag tofap- 
gnge le geMfsIf m mC to edwkef MeepliiiM. -It 
flUMiot be denied to bemgeaenlMleb tini wbiMi 
purtieipiei hwe mi MtireMidafftHifeToiees ariae 
4bi» it • goMral role» Ml IB oBebBgnge«4j«.batki 
aH tbe l—gmigee we ore eeqnaietod with» M fhenii efi- 
dently that mes, in the earliest stages^ and in aU pe- 
riods of society^ lia¥e distinguished action from pas- 
sion. 

Sdlj, It is to be obsenredv that tbe forms of bui- 
gnage are often applied to purposes different from those 
&r whieh they were originally intended. The varie- 
ties of alangoagey eren the most perfeet* ean nerer be 
made equal to all the variety of human eoneeptions. 
The forms and modifieations of language must be eon- 
fined within certain limits, that they may not exeeed 
the capacity of human memory. Therefore» in all 
languages, there must be a kind of frugality used, to 
make one form of expression serre nmiqf diflferent pur- 
poses, like sir Hudibras's dagger, which, though made 
to stab or break a head, was put to many other uses. 
Ifany examples might be produced of this frugality in 
language. Tlius the Ijrtins and Greeks had five w six 
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tnuM of nouns, (o fxpress nil (lie various rclatloos tliat 
doe ihiog could bear to another. The gcaitivc i 
must Nhvv been al tint intt-nded to express some 
ea|iilal relation, such »a that of jWRsession or of |>ro^ J 
erij'; bat it would tie verj' difficult to cnumersto i 
the relatione which, in the progress of language. 

to express. Tlio same observation may be ip^l 
to other cases of nouns, 
'lie slightest itimilitude or nnalog.v is Oiought sd 
ficient to justify the extension of a furtn of speech b 
yond its proper meaning, wltcnever ihc language Awt 
It ufibM a more proper form. In the moods of verb^fl 
of those which occur most frequently are distil 
ihcd by dilTercnt fui-ma, and those are made to a 
all the form* that am wanting. Tb« same obe 
in may be applied to what is called ihe voices of 
An nctivu and a passive arc the capital ones ; 
le languages have more, but no language so many 
answer (o all the variations of human thouji^lit. 
cannot altruys coin new ones, and tbercrorc moat 
some one or otlier of those tlint are to be foHwl 
le language, though at first intended foraaolbtr 
Hise. 
hlly, A third observation In answer to the objection 
^bat wo can point out a cause of the frei[ueat misnp- 
Ifeation of active verbs, to things which have no prop- 
|:aetirity : a cause which extends to (he greater p«rt 
rach misapplications) and which conlirms (be aeeoont 
tve given of the proper intentioti of active and pas- 
B verbs. 

^As there is no principle, that appears to ho more 

rertally acknowledged by maul^ind. from the first 

a of rrasoa. than, that every change we observe In 

itture most have a cause; so this is no sooner per- 

red, tlian there arises in the human mind, a strong 

Aesh« to know Ihe eanes of those ohanges that fall 
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IbMl fMBtte ftnto w i 1I m,Om tMUHwMMa^ t» 

ItMMl nidljr be adnrftiii^ that h lhil»|iAilt 

He May dull Ike ek p eriettc e tf t hw i w iii dT yewi M 
naeMUPy t» brn« BM into the right tiMk k tkii kh 
WMigfttiM, ifhidead thej mi yet be mM tebehie^hl 
ieto it Whet ien eiee n Jile vmn rode egee ■net Ml 
iile» with eegeid te ieewii ttmrn lapetleeee to JeHge^ 
hiehilltj te Jed^e rightf ve wij ■■ n|iiiileni fteit 
eed mej tee ften ei p wh e e ei Iboai vhhhri 
thfekt it if eviieett thel eenperieg eetWe ^etht te hew 
hMe erigieel^y faitniei to ewppiei whet k pnp^^^p 
ei^kd eetiee» eed thtfe Moifaietivee te eeprett the 
SBBttt ; yet, in the rode end herhenmi atite whereie 
huiguages are formed^ there mast be ieeumereUeiiiie* 
eppliemtieos ef siieh rerbt and nomieetifetf eed neny 
thiDgs spokea ef ai aeliTe* vhieh hare ee real eedvitf • 
To tUt ve may add» that it is e geeeral prejiaHee 
ef ear early yean» and of rode natiensy vha we per- 
eeiTO eny thing to be ehanged^ and do net pereeife 
9UJ other thing vhieh we ean bdiefe te be the eaeae 
of that ehaaget te impote it to the thieg itielff wui 
eonoeive it to be active and animated^ so fiir as to hafe 
the power of prodaoing that change in itself* IIenee» 
te m child, or te a saTage» all nature seems to he ani- 
mated; the sea* the earth, the air»the sen, meen, aai 
stars, rivers, fonntains, and groves^ ave ee ne a i T ed te be 
active and animated bemgs. As this is a sentiment 
natural to man in his rude states it has, en thetaeeoonl^ 
even in poUsbed entioii^ th» venimiiitsrie tfml ie 
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pilrad ia poetical ficlion »nil Tablet ami makot pci*- 

»tioD one of tlie luost agreeable ligiircs in puvify ' 
|l «(oquenec. 
!lie urigfn of Ibis prrjtidice probablj' is, that m 
G of Oilier tbirigs by ourscUea, »ml thcn-rore an 
Dsed to ascribe to them that life and aciirilv wbi«h 
ifcnow (o be in onrselics. 

k IHlle grrl asei-ihes (o herdall, the passions a 

ttimenls she feels in lierself. Even brutes veem <# 

bare something of this nature. A young eat, vUe^ 

sbc sees any brisk motion in a feather or a straw, h 

^^puDpteil, by natural instinct, to bant it as she woiiM ' 

^^■kt a mouse. 

^^fpliaterer be the ori^nof this prejudice in maukisdV 1 
^^HllB a puwerful inAnenee upon language, and Iti * 
^^Hll» in the strueture of language) lo ascribe action W I 
^^Hfelrf (biRgs thnt are mcri^lj' pns^ivo ; bi*«ausot wheM' 
^^MVh rarnt9 of speed) were invcntcdt those things wcrS 
realty believed lo be aciive. Tbas we aay, the vlnt 
blows, the sen rages, the sun rises and sets, bodiea I 
gravitnle and moTc< 

When ex|>erience discovers that these IhiRt^ are ^ 
together inafitive, it is easy to oorreot our opinion about 
tbein; but it is not so oaiy to alter the estahliifae^ 
fortus of language. The moat perfect and the moal 
poliabed languages are like old furniture, nhleb i» I 
B«Ter parifectly suited to the present taste, but retaiav J 
MHaelbing of ibc fasliion of the times when it wai> I 



"bus, though all men of knonledge bclieTc. that tha' 
;asi«n of day and night ia owing lo ibo rutailon o^ | 
ft^eartb round its axis, and not lo anydinmal moltuv I 
of the heavens; j^t vre find ourselves underaneeessiiyt I 
of speaking in the old style, of Ibo sun's riling a 
going down, and comiog to the meridian. Autl ililV' ' 
atyla ii Died, bqC ooly ia emvoniDg with the vulgar, 
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fcal i*MMM %t k—wM iy m vng m jrilhfMtii iuilmt 

Ur enl%iit(Bead msto kafo *^- ^ — '-'^ WTlll .Jir 
JMiW* rfthe tMid rf dim Mpl ajghy tha >i|i»>,<|yk 

■ I JWmii thji lif MMi VB iMv ksnu tlmt IkaJuMBMOi 
«r fiiNkW M7 flinidi cftd ftfiikM), |* riMWIF 
mkUk kftfo baneariljr aM ttMni»ai4<r^PWtpr<|t1||^^ 

PMQF lemfai ki «M after the opiubpt wUflh fRYOtiM.li 

'.. Aotifo wrlit appear plainltj to hmm beea iint jqeii^ 
trived to ezpreMi aetiom Tkv are ■till.in gnai^ijai IPr 
ffHedlo tlib pwpoie. Andtheagh vefiad jaaajia- 
itaainji of tlw applieatioa of aetire verba to^ tAwp 
;»lueh we aow beUeve aal to.be aelJiTe» this oagfal li^hp 
airtb e d to awa>> hatiig eaee h a rt the baUef that llW ii 
dhiaga araaetife* aad , parhapiiin aoae e aie^ ;to^h|» 
thatfimu ef exproMioa are eoouBoa^ exteaded, la 
.eoorse of time* bejoad their origiaal iatentkHif either 
from analogy, or beoaose more propw forma for the 
pnrpose ace aot found in the langnage. 

£veB the misapplication of this notion of aotioa aad 
aetive power shows that there is sueh.a notion ia the 
Jiaman mind» and shows the aeeessity there is in |^ii* 
ksophy of distinguishing the proper afqiUeatioB of 
these words, from the vague and improper application 
of themt founded on oommon language^ or on popular 
prejudice. 

Another argument to show that all men have a no- 
tion or idea of aetive power is^ that there are Euuqpop* 
orations of mind common to all mea who have rear 
son, and necessaiy in the ordinary conduct of life, 
which imply a belief of aetive power in ourselves aad ia 
others. 

All our volitions aad ^orts to aet» all our ddibera^ 
tioBs, our purposes and promises^ imply a belief of 
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■elive power in oursclvrs < our counsels, exhort at ionit 
and RORitRando. im|il,v n bclipf of active pwer in thoai 
to whom the; arH aililrcssccl. ' 

If a man shoiilil make an cflbrt to fly to the momi) ^ 
ifhe §linuM evrri deliberate about it, or resolve to doit^ | 
wo should €onfIude liirn lo be lunaliu ; and even luniH 
would not a(;vouD( for h'h eonduel. unless it made hiA] 
belifve (he thing to be in Iii» power. 

It' a mao promiite* to |i»y me a sum of monej' (A- 1 
morrow, wiiiiout believing that it will thva bo tn I 
power, he is not an honest man ; and. iTI did not I 
lievo thai it will then be in hie power, i should h 
no dependence ou his promiiie. 

All our power 18, witliout doubt, derived from llit'4 
Anihor of uur being ; and as he gave il fttxlj , Ite may J 
lake it away when he will. No man can be e«niun of ] 
the conliiiuanou uf any of ht» powers of body i 
mind for a niomenl; and, thorefoi-c, in every promtst^ 1 
(here is a condition undcrHlood ; to wit, if we live, ifntf I 
retain that bealtbof body and soundness of mindw 
is necessary to the performance ; and if nothing li^p 1 
pcDf in the proviilence of God, wbioh puts il out of on 
power. The rudest savages arc taught liy nainro U 
admit these eonditions in all promises, wiiether they be d 
expressed or not ; and no man is charged wiib hmudi | 
^ promise, when lie fails through tbc failure of tboM ■ 
[ditions. J 

; ia evident) tliercfore, that witboat the belief 4 
B power, no honest roan would makoa prON 
UBt 00 wise man would trust lo a promise ; and it is no I 
less evident, that the betiefof active power, in ourselves j 
r io others, implies an idea or notion of aetivc powew I 
D reasoning may be applied to every ii 
I give eounsci to others, wherein w 
mmand. As long, therefore, as mankiod 
who can deliberate, and resolve, and will ; 




la (lie; eui give oouniel, and exkorl* and (on- 
xy must believe (ho cxiitunue ol* active |H>vrec 
uKea, and in otbers, and tlicruforc nuiltuivea 
r idea of active power. 

Jil further be observed, that power k (be frropw 
eidiato object ofainbiluMi, one ofiiMi nost ual^ 
otsiotu of the humao raiod, and (liat vihioli 
lie greatest figure in ihu hiilsrj' of all agoH 
ti'Mr. Uiimc, in dcfencv of hi> b^sIciDi wonlA 
— D .. — <.>ii.i-b la do >.uv,li passion in laaakind m 

rtittos, or that ambitioa ia not a vehcncal desire of 
iv, or that men majr liavo a vehement dmireflf 
■^r, vilhout having au; idea of power, I will ntii 
nd to divine. 

lannot help repeating my apology for insi^liig ■» 
B the rcfulatioD of so great an ahiurdity. It it « 
doctrine in a late celebrated ttystero of hHDHUl 
I rui titat «e have no idea of poweri not erea is tka 
lUeity ; tliat we are not able to discover a single in* 
stance uf it^ either in body or spirit) either in superioi 
fl* inbrior aaturea ; asd that we dcaeiia vumimf, 
wbflB we ia^iiiM that ve wn patiam* «f ta^ Has iif. 
lUakuiL 

Tm aupport thu uaportant doatriac^aad the- a nt— iw 
Uwt are ruaed in iti defaoBa, a great pait ef the iM 
wtlame of the Treatiae of Hnnuui NatUM is ailaj'ti. 
That system aboands with eonolauoiu tbajuaafcihaavd 
that erer were advaneed by aoj pliilnwphwv dsdwed:. 
with great acoteneu aad iageDait;r fitam ftiaaifltm^ 
•uomaaly reoeired by philoi^AMra. Ta i^MtJKHh . 
«aiiaIiiHeBi m asworthy of a bewuig, weald kadiwte. 
sfeetfol to the ingauona anthor ) aad to rafiUsrtlkeik. 
is diffiealt, and ai^ears ridiettloB^ 

It ia diffionlt,' beaanae we eaa hardly find piiMi|lN 
t« reason from* mare evident than thaaa wa wi^ta 
prore; and H appears ridienloiUt baw w ie» aal h i a Wfc 
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r justly obaorvoa. next to tlio ridicule of denying an 
cviileitt truth. U that of taking much pains to prove it. 

Protestants complain with justice of the hardship 
pat upon them by Itoinan Calholies, in requiring ihom • 1 
lo prove that hi-ead nnd wine is not llcsh and bloodf 
They have, however, submitted Id this hardship fo^^ 
the >ako of truth. I think it i> no loss hard to be put - 
to prove that men have an idea at' power. 

What convinces myself that I have an Idea of powef 
is, (hat I am conscious that I know what I mean hf ] 
thai word { and, while I have this oonsoioiiBness, I dis- 4 
dain equally to hear arguments Tor or against my ha<^l 
Ing such an idea. But if we would convinca those wh<^ 
beiug led away by prejudieei or liy authority, deny tl 
they have any ioeli idea, we must condesoend (• ii 
such arguments as (be sithjecl will afTurd, and such a 
we should uh with a tnan who should deny that t: 
kind have any idea of mnguiliidi; or of equality. 

The arguments I have adduced are taken from (heso* 
&V0 topics t tst. That there ni-ei many Ibiogs that W0 I 
ean afiirm or deny concerning power, with uDderslan» 1 
ing. My, That there are, in all languages, words si^ ■ 
nifyiogi not only power, but signifying many olheC^^ 
lltiags (hat imply power, suoh as, action and patslonjJl 
cause and effect, enct^. operation, and oUters. Sdljf^ 
That in (be structure of all laugunges, (here is ao M^ 
live and passive form in verbs and parlioipltis, aad i 
diiVrent eonBlruc(ieB adapted to (h«se forniB, af wbion 
diversity no account can bo given, bnt that it has heen^ 
Intended to distinguish aelion from paasioa. -ktbly, Thatjj 
there arc many operations of the human mind familiarj 
to every man come to the use of reasonf and necessarj 
in the ordinary eonduct of life, which imply a e 
tion of sonu: degree af power i« oursflvoi and Jo othcn.^ 
stilly. That the desire of power i* one nf (he strongest 
paistons of human nature. 
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«v in: XMKB'i AfScoHnrr w'iHTk tiidu.' to'Mihii. 
%m iMMk* hMfa^ i^lltoi Ht^ CiMMMMMMtae 

dmft an our tlMme MMb tfo g«t.<«itt»'lqr 
itar %9r iw Hegfcl oii; fhit h, bj 6^ i«te i % wJ lfcM »<*rf1by 
wii«eioii8ne«v of the opevatioBt of •vr owii a rf rfi;' ' - 
* Throogh IIm whole of hh B«i«7t he riMwt a fillhir<* 
•|j aflfeetion U thh opIaiM ; and «Aea ftrafas ^ery hMd 
ta redaea our simple idMi'te eoe af thdae ga ur a tB t^ar 
haCfa. Of thh« tevml tattanaet aiight be ghnea. hiUi 
-Meaaat aroarMeaaTnihttaBaeyardaratlaa, bfpaiMih 
alidaiitity. Oaiittiaf; theaa, aa ftroiga to the iNtairt 
aaljeet, I shall oal|j take aaciae af the aoeant fcaghiBi 
af oar Meaof pawei^ 

' The sam of iC is, Chat obserrlng, by oar Beaiesy irari- 
008 ehanges in objeets. we oolleet a possibility in one 
object to be changed* and in another a possibility of 
BMiking that ehai^^ and so come by that idea which we 
call power. 

Thus we say the ire has a power to melt gold, and 
gold has power to be melted ; the first he eaUs aetfre, 
the second passive power. 

He thinks, faowerer, that we have the most distinct, 
notion of aetife power, by attending to the power which 
we onrseWes exert, in giving motion to oar bodies when 
at rest, or in directing oar thoughts to this or the other 
object as we will. And this way of fbrming the idea 
of power, he at tributes to reflection, as he refinrs the 
former to sensation. 

On this account of the origin of our idea of power, 
I woold bq; leaYe to make two remark^ with the to* 
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»t that is most, justly due to so gvtM a pliilowpfccp, 
n gitoil a man. 
^ is{. Whereas he ilislingtiishcs power iiilo active ani\ 
I conccivR passive power is no power at all. 
e mennH by il. the poisihility of bring changeil. To 
■II ihi« powtr, seems to Iw a niieapplioalinn of (he 
Viiril. I do not remember lo have mei with (lie phram 
fHitim'C pirwer in any olber good author. Mr. LocLc 
secuis Cu have been unlucky in inventing U ; anil it 'le- 
serves not to be retained in our iangimgc. 

PrHiaps be was unwarily Ird into il, as an opposite 
to active power. Bui I euncei^e no oall certain paw> 
ers acliTt, to diiilinguisli ihein from other powers that 
are called spectAnti-ce. At all mankind diBtiagaUh 
ammn from ti)keeulalian, it is very proper lo iltsttaguiib 
(be iHtners by whieh tboso differcut operalionR are 
perfuriiieil, into aclive and speeulative. Mr. Locke 
indeed acknuwledgcH, lliul active power ii more prop* 
eriy eailcd power ; bitl I tioe no propriety at all in pas- 
aive power ; it is a powerless power, and a contradic- 
ti«n in terms. 

Sdly. 1 would oliaerve, that Mr. Locke seems loliaTc 
imposed upon binisolf. in atlenipUog to rrcuticitc iliis 
aeoount of the idea of power to his fuvouriie doerrine, 
tliat ail our simple ideas are Jdeaa of sensation, or of 
rcfleolion. 

There are two steps, according to his arcount. which 
the mind lakea, in forming this idea of power; Isl, il 
observes chnngeii in things ; and, 2dly, from these 
changes, it infers a cause of them, and a power lopru- 
duee tbcm. 

If both these steps are operations of the external 
if consciousness, tlii;n the idea of power may 

I called an idea of sensation, or urrcflecliim. Uul, 
r either of tluwe steps require the GO-(tp«?raiiou of 
•iherpawera of the miad. It will follow, thai (he idea 
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•Tpturw ^UMt be g»t Igr iMuitfiohif Mr Igr n JlB Mk fc 
MrlqrbolhtogBdier. Let m, t tow iw i, n i iH p f Ai i H 
^rtlMMttflpibjitodC 

isty We einerfe fuievs ehuget k thi%i'» Aai 
Mr> Loefce tekee tt ihr gt— ted, Ihet eheigwi fa ertar- 
ail tUi«i an ehMrfedlqroBr mmm$, erf Itii iiia(|iii 
ii oar tkoi^^ an ebMrfed ly eo e pwin M M M ' ' >/ 
' I graat Ouit it aMf be Hdd» tluil 
HPe obMTfed'lqr ear ■Muei, wbea wede aet 
elude every other bmlij fron a share ia tUt 
tfea. Aad it wooU be ridieuloas to eensure the phnutof 
whea k is lo used ia popolar diseoerse. But it is aes^ 
essaij to Mr. lioeke^s paipose, tliat ehaages ia ezlei^ 
aal thugs dieold' be ehserred hj the seasee ahme, oC^ 
dadiiigefeiyotherfiMNiIIyi beeaase eteiy fhedltj that 
is aeeessaiy ia order to observe the ehaageyViUelaiBia 
share in the origui of the idea of power. 

Now, it fa evideatf that meaiory is no less aeerssaiy 
than the senses, in order to our observing ehanges in 
external things ; and tlicrefore, the idea of power, de- 
rived from the changes observed, may as jnstly be as- 
eribed to memoiy as to the senses. 

Every change su[^8es two states of the thing ehang- 
ed. Both these states may be past ; one of them at 
least must be past; and one only can be present. By 
our senses we may observe the present state of the 
thing ; but memory most supply us with the past ; and, 
unless we remember the past state, we eaa perceive no 
change. 

The same observation may be ap^ied to conseions- 
ness. The troth, therefore, is, that, by the senses 
alone, without memoiy, or by consciousness alone, 
without memoiy, no change can be observed. Eveiy 
idea, therefore, that is derived from observing changes 
in things, must have its origin, partly from memoiy, 
and not from the senses alone, nor from conseioosness 
alone, nor from both togethw. 
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The second step made by the mind in formiDg this 
idea of power is this : from the changes obsenred we 
collect a cause of those changes and a power to pro-* 
dooe them. 

Here one might ask Mr. Locke* whether it is Iiy 
our senses that we draw this conclusion* or is it by con- 
sciousness? Is reasoning the province of the senses^ ot 
is it the province of consciousness? If the senses can 
draw one conclusion from premises, they may draw five 
hundred, and demonstrate the whole elements of En* 
did. 

Thus, I think, it appears, that the account which Mr. 
Locke himself gives of the origin of our idea of power, 
cannot be reconciled to his favourite doctrine, that a)l 
our simple ideas have their origin from sensation or 
reflection ; and that, in attempting to derive the idea 
of power from these two sources only, he unawares 
brings in our memory, and our reasoning power, for a 
share in its origin. 
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TaiB Tory iogoaioai airfbor odoptt Um pfaii|ib oC 
Itr. Looko boflm ■wotiowd, that oD aur siB|ib JUbM 
Offo dcrifod ohhor fiMi wtotiM or wfcortnL ^tjtji^ . 
fco MO M to Mdontftirf* ovoD Is a otiMor oeaoo Htm 
Mr. Loeke did. Fmp ho w9I havo aH our sinii^ Idoaa 
to be cto|Nes of preeodinf^ impressioof » either of oav 
oxteraal leotesorof eoaMiooiaeM. <« After iho awst 
aooarato ezamioatioB«*' lajs ho« << of whieb I a v oii* 
pablo, I Tentore to afflna. that Ihe mle here hohh 
vkhoot any exeeplioB, and that ororj itBipb idoa hai 
a fimi^ impretsioQ vhleh reteaihles it» aad 
•imple impression a oorrospondent idea. Ewiy 
may satisfy himiolf ia this pointy fay maaiog over u 
many as he pleases.^ 

I observe here* by the wayt that this conclusion is 
formed by the author rashly and unphilosophioany. 
For it is a conclusion that admits of no proof, but by 
induction ; and it is upon this ground that he himself 
founds it. The induction cannot be perfect till every 
simple idea that can enter into the human mind be ex- 
amined, and be shown to be copied from a resembling 
impression of sense or of consciousness. No man can 
pretend to have made this examination of all our sim- 
ple ideas without exception ; and. therefore, no man 
can* consistently with the rules of philosophizing, as- 
sure us» that this conclusion holds without any excep- 
tion. 

The author professes, in his title page, to introduce 
into moral subjects the experimental method of rea- 
soning. This was a very laudable attempt; but ho 
ought to have known^ that it is a role In Uie e^qpen- 
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jnental iiit<tho(lor reasoniiigi that coDclusionsi evtnl^ 
litilicfl b^ ioduclion ought never lo eiulude exooptioiUt 
if any sutli should afioiward a|i|K'ar fi-uin obiiervaiioa 
or esperlmeut- Sir Ihuuc Newtoot ttpc-aking of ftuch 
conuluaionB, !Hiy% " Et at quiintlu in esperiuiitlopottrii* 
lejieriatur aliquid. <)uo(l a parte eonlraria latml: (uia 
detnum, non siati islis L-xcfplionibus uffirmetur con- 
elusio opportebit/' "Hut," sa^s our uutliuf', '■ I will 
Tentiirc to aRirm, thai the rule hero liolfls without ttity 
axc*plion." 

Aceordinglj, throughout the whole treatise, this 
geoDral rule n considered a» of sui&cieiK authority, in 
itself, toosolude, even from a hearing, evei'j ihiuglliat 
appears (o be an oxNplion to it. This U contrary lo 
the fuadaaietital prioclplea of the experi mental nteih- 
«d of reuuning, and therefore tDaf bo called nish and 
nnphilosophical. 

HaTing thus citablishMl tliis general principlo, the 
■Othor does great cxcoatioa by it among our Ideas. 
Ho Sods, that vie have no idea of sulialance, material 
nr Bpiriluul; that body and mind are only cerlnin 
trains of related iniprcasiuns and ideas ; that we have 
Do idea of space or duration, and no idea of power, ae- 
tire ar Intellective. 

Mr. Looke used his principle of seniaUon and refleo- 
lioa with greater modcmtiDD and mercy. Being uo- 
nilling to thrust the ideas wb have mentioned into the 
ItmAffof DoB-existenco, he ■tretohos scnsallea aiid re- 
fleotioB to (be very ulmoil, in order to receive tltcK 
ideas wilhin the pale; a&d draws them into Et, as it 
were by violenec. 

Bill this author. Jiislead of sliowiag them any favonr. 
Hems food to gel rid of (hem. 

Of Ibe ideas mentlonml, it Is only that of power, 
thai eaocerni aur presenl sultjecl. And. with regard 
t« this, the anthw bokll; aflbms, •• That we never 
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IhiTCAn it fa M abtndity to aapky «i 

lk» nit. Bj thb dbMTfidM/^ M|i: 
•wef^Htrt#aac«Uttoya|girdeaiili«^<iM*-|M I 
k0i|lMnlMifeglf«i«r pti0tmdQ0laiq^*' - « ^^r * 

Sarelj tbb author was not tgnoimttt, that Owe «»^ 
iMBy thfaigi of vbfeh we haw a dear aad iHadMt 
aoBo eptfaii i vhieb are m ninple ia their aatarei dMC^ 
thcgr aaaaot be defined aiqr ether way thaa faj qr-: 
Maqnaow werdi. It it trw that this u aot a b^adt 
definhioat but that there »» a» he alBrau» aa ahgaid^fj 
hi mih^ itf . whea no better ean be had^ I eannot par* 
eefre. 

He ni%ht here have aitplfad to pcmer aad efimuf 
what he tays, in another |daee« of pride and hnaflHy. . 
<< The passions of pride aad humUtfi,*' he says» <<braig 
simple and uniform impressions, it is impossible weeaa 
ever give a just definition of them. As the words are 
of general use, and the things they represent the OMMt 
eoramon of any« every one, of himself^ will be able to 
form a just notion of them without danger of mistake.'* 

He mentions Mr. Lookers aoooont of the idea of pow- 
er, that, observing various changes in tilings^ we eon- 
elude, that there must be somewhere a power eapaUe- 
of producing them, and so arrive at lastf by this reason- 
ing, at the idea of power and effioaey. 

<' But/' says he, << to be satisfied that this expBea- 
tion is more popular than pbilosophiealf we need bnt 
refieot on two very obvious principles | Ist, that 
reason alone oan never give rise to any original 
idea; and 2dly, that reason^ as distinguished from ez« 
perieno^ can never make ua eoAolude^ that a eaasef 
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or prodoelirc qualitjTr is absolutely requisitfl to evei;y' 
Iwgioolng of Gxiiitencn." 

Ikilbro we consiidei- the two principles which onrafl' 
thw oppotiei to llie populur opinion of Mr, Loclic, ] 
observe^ 

iat. That tliprc are Eome popular opinions, wbichjf 
on lliat yui7 aci'oimt, deserve more regard from ph£^ 
losopUtTR, than this author is willing to bestow. 

That things cannot begin lo exist, nor undergo an/ 
changCi without a cause that hns poorer to prodiK 
thm change, h indeed no popular an opinion, that, I 
Uc*c, Ihia author ia the first of mankind (hat ever called 
it in question. It is so popular, that there is not a 
of common pruilenee wlio does not act from this opin^ 
ion, and rely upon it every day of his life. And an] 
man who ehoitM eondoet himteirhy the contrary opin-^ 
ioDt would soon be confined as insane, and contii 
in (hat state, till a suflicicat cause was found for hit _ 
enlargement. 

•Such a popular opinion as this, stands upon a higli' 
er authority than that of philosopliy; and philosophy , 
must strike sail to it, if she would not render herselr*^ 
contemptible to every man of common understanding. 

For though, in matters of deep speculation, the mul'|^ 
titude must be guided by philosophers, yet, in things . 
that are within the reach of every man's understand*, 
ing, and upon wlueh the whole conduct of human lifitj 
turns, the philosopher must follow the multituile, ( 
make himselfpcrfectly ridiculous, 

2dly, 1 obwrve, that whether this popular opinion 
Iwi true or false, it follows, from men's having tliis 
opinion, thattbeybavoaniileanfpD^ver, Afalseopioioa ' 
about poner. no less than a trde, implies nn idea of" 
power ; for how can men have any opinion, true or false, 
about a thing of nhieli they have no idea? 

The 1st, of the very obvious principles which the 
author opposes to Mr. I^ockc's account of the idea of 



^ftwmrt M. ttet RUM alMC c*a M*tr gifc tf 
•risinlUra. 
TUi afpc«r* fo bm to lar fran bd^ & vm; • 
I, IkM iht eaotrsr; i* T«f7 a(r<t«tw. 
* 1* It M( Mr re»»©iiiiig fieoJlj thM gitCT me la 4 
t9f RMMkg iUcir- A»iiDridc«*rii{bt iskes j 
■ firoM Mr bting rado««d wiib iku UtaSfj* m doct 
ridra«rM«Mi>fai|^ D* Mt Ibe Una aTdiMMMn- 
I, wrprthakaUy, mt ida* ftf ■ fljflapwi. of M)«r, 
BiiWH-, &ad MseliiiiM, oT JM eMb^menc, d fl e wiB , 
•oriii^f. and ■!! ihc Tsrioo* tauit* m( faiwuag , take 
lb«ir rite friMb (be faevlt; of reaMa : Or m it fi wMb, 
tluu a being, not endowed wilb tkc faculty ot nm iwm 
ing, ibosM b««elbeMidc«>3 Hi i* principle, ibcnbn^ 
is 10 far from being obTtoail; trae, tUhl it appcan to 
be obiioosljr la)»e. 

The '.iai, obnoas priaeiple tc, ibal reaMn, at im- 
tfat^bhed from npcrieocc. can ocrrr nake u e«B- 
elw}r-, iliat a cautr, or prnductiTp 4]unlii;i U abiololrljr 
reqaf lite to ewerj Vej^mimg «f eriatf— ■ 

la tone EMaya m the IntaDaetMl Fin^n aC Ib^ 
I had oeeasiM to trart ti Qum pnMlflii DM Mcbr 
eha^B ia natora waat have a eaaae ; tmi, la f tem M 
npctitiaa. I beg Ifan to nbr the waJ tr to whu i* 
nM qioa thii lalyeet, EMaj Ti ihap. 6. I MJMfaw 
ed to ibow, (hat it u a Int ptfae^ie^ nMof to al 
nwn eoBte to jwan of aadentondia^ Bwidea ha Vbv- 
iag beea nturenaU; reeeircd, wilbait the kwt im^btt, ' 
from the begioBing of the wwM* it hai tUi mK waA . 
•fa first prineipW that the bolief of it b abtolMdy 
■ c eewaij In the ordioaty affidra af ^Ub, md* aUhfl 
itf no auu eonld aet with eonaiM pniaaea* «p mmU 
the impatatioD of iosanitj. Tet a phiteaapheri vba 
asted upon the firto belief ef it eveiy da; af kk fiA^ 
tbinkt tit, Id hit thmt, to ealJ it in f[Miti«L 
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He inBinuates hcrot thai we ma; know it from ex- 
perieoec. I endeavoured lo sliowt [hat we do not learn 
it from cxperienoc, for two reasoo9. 

itt, Beoauio it it a necessary trnlh, anO lias always 
been received ni a necessary truth. Experience ^vea 
no inrormation of what h neoestarj', or ot what must be. 
"We uHiy know from csperietioe, what h, or what 
was, and from that may prohahly oonnlude what shall 
bo in like eircumstanccs ; buti willi regard to wliat 
must necessarily he, expericncu is perfectly silent. 

Thus we know, by unvaried oxperienoe, from the 
beginning of the woildr that (lie suo, and stars rise ia 
the east and set in the west. But no man believes, that 
it eould not possibly have been otherwise, or (hat it did 
not depend upon the will and power of him who made 
the world, whether the cartb should revolve to the cast 
01' to (he west. 

In like manner, if we bad experience, ever so eon- 
■taot, that every chiinge in nature we have observed, 
^actually had a cause, this might aRurd ground to be- 
lieve, that, for the future, it shall be so ; but no ground 
^■t all to believe that it must be so> and cannot be other- 
' wise. 

' Another reason to show that this principle is not 
learned from experience, is, that experience doea not 
show us a cause uf one in a hundred of those changes 
vhioh we observe, and therefore can never teach tu 
' that there must be a cuusc of all. 

Of all the paradoxes this author has advanced, (here 
is not one more slmcUng to the human undersranding 
than this, that things may begin to exUt without a 
cause. This would put an end to all speculation, as 
well as to all the business of life. The employment of 
specidative men, since the beginning of the world, has 
been to investigate the causes of things. What pity is 
ilf they never thought of putting (he previous (jtietlieii, 
VOL. Iir. ♦fl 
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iriiN4lMirthfa8»lMifi0ftCMMr«iPa«t? TMg qiffiiHM jy 
fli kit beM ilntci ; ttrf vlM fa theve M 
M Ml to be ■rirtriowl bgtiMM philMtpheri 

IhMkdfaMiPM.. Bat,, btiag elwl to twnt rfite 
Ifao powr« rf the hvMHi bM, I theoglilfe 
•ftjbiM ne aedee ef wket haelieeB.«ail bjj 
^V fUleeopher, im ihev, tint thiie# «M» iathe i ai 
mki^ M(y iiea ef pewer. 
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KfToAT active power is an allributo. which csnnot ex* 
t but io Honie being pasHe8:tei] of Ibat power, and the 
pnbject of ibal atlribule, I take for granled as a aclf- 
Weni truth, Wlietlier there can be active power in 
k Bulyeot which has no thought, nor undei-standing, no 
IriU, is not §n eTideni. 

, Tlie ambiguity of the words power, cause, agent, and 
r all the words roluled (o these, lends to perplex this 
leslion. The weakness of human understanding, 
■bicb gives u> onlj' an indirect and relative coneeplion 
r power, contributes to darken our reasoning, and 
'Should make us cautious and modest in our determin- 
ations. 

We can derive little light in this matter from (ho 
events which we observe in the course of nature. Wc 
perceive changes innumerable in things without us. 
We know that those cliangcs must be prodnced b; (he 
active power of some ugent ; but we neither perceive 
the agent nor Ibc power, but the change onl}'. Whether 
the thingn be active, or merelj' passive, is not easily 
discovered. And though it may be an object of enri- 
osity to the speculative few, it does not greatly cuneern 
the many. 

To know the event and the cireomstances that at- 
tended it, and to know in what circumstances Uke 
events may be expected, may be of consequence in the 
conduct of life ; but to know tbc real effiiicnt. whether 
ftbe matter or mind, whether of a sufierior or inferior 
tier, concerns us little. 

[Thus it ig with regard to all the eSecls we ascribe 
to nature. 
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JVUvTi Mite HUM we gi^ to «keefleiMfc 
tioB. Bat ifttte^ikfld what MtanfaZ IVteitevte 




tteto pdhtrwo ftrf mrioM eMijeetant wAtteMki^ 
teft M mM gVMni «pM vUsh we eH MM. AMI 
HHBheai tte wiMSt Mm are Uny ute «i» M^Mt 
ttel ttej kMw MtUag af tte siMtor. 

SVaBtteMnneofevmtsiiitteBatanl waiMf we 
teve saflieient reanHi to eondiiile tte exitteoee ef w 
etonud intelUgeiit First Caaie. Bot wteth«r te eeti 
temediatdlj is tte pfodoetioii of ttete OYMrtSf «r Igf 
■oteidiMite intefligent ageiiti» or by instnunmts ^hti 
are miiiitelligentf and wtet tte aumter^ tte aatat^ 
and the diffbrent ofllees of those agents or instnunsals 
BNj te ; ttese I appretead to te mysteries plaeedte- 
yoad tte limits of temaa teowkdge* We see an es» 
tablished order in the sneeession of natural erenCs, bnt 
we see not the tend that eonneots them togetter. 

Since we derive so little light, with regard to effl* 
oient causes and their active power, from attention to 
the natural world, let us next attend to the morale I 
mean# to human actions and conduct. 

Mr. Locke obserres very justly, ** That, firom the 
oteervation of the operation of bodies by our senses, we 
bare but a very imperfect obscure idea of active power» 
since they afford us not any idea in themselves of the 
power to begin any action, either of motion or thought.'^ 
He adds, ** That we find in ourselves a power to begin 
or forbear, continue or end several actions of our miads 
and motions of our bodies, barely by a thought or pref- 
erence of the mind, ordering, or, as it were, command- 
ing the doing or not doing such a particular action. 
This power which the mind has thus to order the eon- 
sideratioii of any ideai or the fortearing to consider iU 
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or to [n«rer Uie motion of any pu-t of tlte body to its 
real, awl vice versa, in wiy particular iaflance, is that 
wbioti we cidl the wnU. The actual cxeruiie of tbat 
power, by directiag any partieular aotion. or its Tor- 
bearance, is tbat which we call -colitioH, w willing." 

Aocording lu Mr. Locke, Uiercfore, (bo only clear 
notfoD or idea we have oravlive power, is takeu from 
tbe power whieb wo find ia ourselves to give cerlain 
tiiutiona to our bodies, or fi certain direction to our 
iboogbta ; and (his power in ourselves can \k brought 
into action only by willing or volition. 

From this, 1 ibiok, it follows, that, if we had not 
will, and tbat degree of uadcrstundiag which uUl neees- 
sarily implies, we could exert no active power, and 
consequently Douhl hnve none : for power that oannot 
be exerted is no power. I( follows also, tbat the notivB 
power, of which onl; we ean have any distinct concep- 
tion, can bo only in beings that have understanding uul 
wiU. 

Power to produce any eOeet iraiilies power not to 
prodaoe it. Wc van oonceive no way in which power 
may be determiacd to one of these rather than the 
•ther, in a being that lias no will. 

Wbatevcr is the eScet of active power must be some- 
thing that is contingent. (kiutingPDt o3>ts(onae is that 
vhieli depended upon the power and will of its cause. 
Opposed to this, is necessary eiistenco, which we aa- 
eribc to the Supreme Being, because bis existence is 
not owing to (he power of any being. The same dii> 
tinction (hero is between contisgcnt and necessary 
truth. 

Tliat the planets of our system go round the sun 
from west to cast, is a contingent (ruth ; because it do* 
pended upon the power and will of him who made iho 
planetary system, and gave motion to it. Tliat acirole 
and a right line can cut one another only in two points, 
is a trutb which depends upon no power nor will^ and 
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tHi^» i kMw thai Ibam MMt ke • 
m f pniwm thb «■»!. Ikrt I im 
MTtbe 

Bat is cMtah 
•TaiytlMBghuIkMWyMlM^tluaUMTC HMtte^ 
«uie dMUhftt pMerto pradMe lime «flMst k«t 4tal 
ImllMU wvta; ud I an MMt:iwtf what Mill 
•vier to Ike |v«dMiiMi ef Ihea. 

JVwitlMi BMHBJiaweii rf — wartWHyi 
be derifedtDoC otijthttkmnti^hmLAmmafy 
lieo we eH fiMrm ef eelMlyy w lib «xartieB ef 
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Ab I m meUe te ftm a Beliea of oj MeBeetad 
power diflfereot io kind twmm tkeae I possesB* the 
holds with retpeel to aetire power. If aD mm 
been blind, we should haTe had no eoneeptioa of the 
power of seeing, nor any naaie for h in faugnaBe. If 
man had not the powers of ahstnelion and reasoning, 
we eonid not haye had any conee pti an of Ibeae opem* 
tions. In liiLe manner* if he bad not same degree of 
aetive power, and if he were not eonseisns ef the exer- 
tion of it in his Tolnntary aetions, it is probable be 
eonld haTe no eoneeption of aetivilyf or of aetiw power* 

A tnun of erents following one naotber e?er so leg- 
ulariy, eould never lead as to the aolioo of a eanse, if 
we bad not, from onr eonstilntion, a eenvietiaa of the 
■eeessity of a eanse to erery event. 

And of the manner in whieb a eanse nsay exert its 
aetiTe power, we ean have no eoneeption but from e«» 
Mionsness of the manner in whieb onr own aetife pew- 
erb exerted. 
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plTith regard to IIip opemlions of nntiire. Il is buCR- 
wtit Tor UH to know, tliaf. whatever (lie ugentK mnyltCf 
ttalpver Ihe manner oF tlicir oppraiiim, cir the exipnt 
P't'ieippowep, lljey depend U[ron the. First Cause und 
e iindor his oonlroul ,■ and (his indei-d is all lliat wo 
fcw; bevond this we are left in darkness. But, in 
nat regards human notions, we have a more iniraciliatc 
"hleern. 

1 1( is or the highest imitortaneo to u*. a% moral and 
wuntable ercalurea, to know what nclinns are in our 
1 power, becanse it is for these only ihat we can be 
Mountable io our Maker, op to onr fellow nion in so- 
lely ; by these only we ean merit praise ar hl^me ; in 
iBse only all oar prudenoe, wisdom, and virtue must 
Hemployed ; and, therefore, wifh regard Io Ihcnitliie 

B Author of nature has not left us in ihe dark. 

^£very man is led by nature Io nMrilitire to himself 

B free deleruiitiations ofhis own will, and (o believe 

e events to be in bis power which depend upon his 

[Note E.] On Ihe olherband, il is selfevidend 

it nothing is in our power tliat is not subject to our 



pWc grow from childhood to manhood, wo iligest 
r food, our blood circulales. our heart and arteries 
Mt, we are soineliines sick and sometimes in health { 
I these things most be done by the power of some 
pnl ; but they are nol done by our power. How tkt 
B know Ibis ? Because Ihey are not subject to onr 
HI. This is the infallible orilerion by which wodfs- 
^ish what is our doing IVom what Is not ; «hat is 
■ ourpower from what ia not. 

t Ilomftn power, therefore, can only be exerted by 
lilt i and we are unable to oonoeive any aclive power 
p be exerted without will. Every man knows infuUi- 
y ilial wbatitduneby his conscious will and intention. 
Its lie inptited to liimaa the agent orcaase; and that 
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ilk 

Us wUkmttm k» 

Bt if tt w— dwie nahwl hb hanAai^ 

«dMMe,«MldMt k — glht —1 to hi iftai l»M» 

WhM Umtc k «qrd0iib(tovhMia|aitkiiHi»M- 
tka MgM to be kqprted, Ike drabi arkift 1^(1 llw 
oar ignoniMe ofllMto; wbeo the fiKtomhiimrtoit 

vhMithBteCkaMghltobeiBpvtoC r 

TW genetttl nkt rf lapntolka mb nICefiinL 

Hey ha?e beeo the mine in all ages, and aBMgall 
eirilised natioiiB. No man hkmet aaoMier in* tMiag 
Uael^ or fair, for haTing a ferer or the faliiag udamm ; 
beeaase these tlikgs are beliered aet to be k bk 
power ; and tb^ are heliered net to be k bis paw- 
OTf beeanse tbey depend not npen bis wilL We em 
■erer eonoeife that a man's datj gees bejand bis 
power, or that hk power gees b ey ead what depeada 
apon his will. 

Beason leads as to aseribe qaii«ite<l power to tlw 
Supreme Being. Bat what do we mean by nnKadtod 
power 7 It is power to do whatseefw he wiik. To 
soppose him to do what be does not will to de^ k ab- 
sard. 

The only distinet eoneeptkn I ean form of aetfte 
power is, that is an attribato m a being by wbkb be 
sandoeertamthkgsifbewiUs. [Note P.] TU^af- 
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UiP all. ifl only » i-elaitve coooepUon. It is rcialiT» to 

tlic ctlV^ut, and to Die will of prodiicm]; it. Take awa^ 

I ttietie. and l)i« conception vaoislies. The;' are tbe hatt- 

•'dtes by which (he mind lakes hold of it When lliey 

« are taken awajr, our hold is gone. The same in tlie 

w with re^nl to olhi:r relative conceptions. Thu« 

IftVelocitj' is a real slate of a bod;, about which |>hi- 

Alo90f>hers reason with the force of dcinonstrutioa ; 

' but our conception of it is rvlalivc to space and 

n«. What is velooil; in a bodj'? It in a slate La 

^wbitih it passes llirongh a certain space in a ccrlain 

Itime. Space and time are very difiercnt from vc- 

Jociiy; hut wc cannot conceive it but by its reJalion 

4u ihetn. The cQcct produced, aud the will to pro- 

Nlnoe it, are things diSercnt from active power, but 

k'We can have no conoepiion of it, but by ita relation to 

■ Uietn. \ 

Wbelbcr the conception of an clHeient eause, and of 

Ral aotivif}', eould ever bare entered into the mind of 

■Dan, if we had not bad the cspcrionocof activity in 

rarsolves, 1 am not able to determine with certainty. 

fe^-Thc origin of many of our conceptions, and even of 

Wtany of our judgments, Ik not so fs«i)y traced as phi- 

llosopbers have generally conceived. No man can rec- 

ipllcct the time when ho first got the conception of an 

ipfficioot cause, or the time when he first got tlie lic- 

klief that an elSeicnt cause is necessary to every change 
> in nature. The conception of an efficient cause may 
(Tery prubably be derived li-om tbe experience we have 
^liad in very early life of our own power to produrc 
I certain efleets. But the belief, that no event can hap- 
D without an cflieicitt uause, cannot be derived from 
experience. We may learn from experience what if, 
kor what was, but no cxperioDce can teacb us what nce- 
t eesarily must be. 
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or TM SmCIEKT CAUSSS OF TU^ FUENOMEHA or SATORE. 

If active power, in Us proper meaniDgt requires a 
■ubjcct emluwetl willi will anil ititellj^nee, wliat sliall 
wo iMji ot tboHe active powers wliicli plulusupliers Ictivh 
UB lo ascrilw lo maUer; Ibe powers of corpuscular 
Uti'acliuDt magiieUsuii electricil^i gravitalion. and 
vllirra? Is it nut universally allowed, (hat heavy bodies 
dcsvcnil to the cartli hy the power or gravit; ; tluU, 
by the satue power, the luooii, and all the planets tind 
00 me Is. are relaUied in their orbits? Have the most 
eiuinent natural pliilosophera huon imposing upon us, 
and giving us words instead of real causes 1 

111 uiiwer lo lliisi I apprehend, iliat the principles of 
natural philosophy, have, in inodern liuiea, hcon built 
upon a foundiilioti that cannot be slialien. and that 
they can be called in tjuestjon only by (hose who do 
not understand (he evidence ou which ihey stand. But 
the ambiguity of the words, cause, agency, aelivepoiC' 
er, and (he other words related to these, has led many 
to understand ihem, when used in natural philosophy, 
in a wrong sense, and in a sense which is Reitberneo- 
essary for eatublisbiug ihb true principles of natural 
philosophy, nor was ever meant hy the moat imlightea- 
ed in that science. 

To he oonviaced of this, we may observe, (hat Ibose 
very philosophers who aitriboie lo ina((ertlie power of 
gravilatiuii, and other active powers, leueh us. at the 
same time, (bat matter is a substance altogether inortt 
and otercly passive; that gravitaiion, and the other 
attractive or repulsive powers wbicb (hey ascribe to it, 
are not inbereot in its nature, but impressed upon It by 
aoue exteTBal cause, wbidi (bey do not pretend (e know, 
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llHi|;e is alwHja impuled to (he lliing cliangeil, as ir it 
BTc animated, and hud »clivc power to produoc tbe 
tangc in Itsf ir. So we sij, tiie moon oliaogcsi tt)« tun 
8 and goes down. 
P lliHS active verbs nre very often applied, and active 
wer impuled to things, tvfaieh a little advance in 
ftowtedge ami experience teaches us to ho tDcrely pas- 
This prujicrtj', oommon to all langungvs, I eii- 
lavonred to accuunl for it the seoond chapter of this 
lliay. to which the reader ia referred. 
WA like irregularity m»y he observed in the use of tbe 
signifjring cause, in all languages* and of the 
rds related to it. 

Our knowledge of causes is very scanty in the mott 
Nanced state uf society, much more is it so in that 
ftly period in which language is formed. A strong 
"■ire to know the causes of ihings, is common to all 
In every state ; but the experience of all ages 
tftws, that this keen appetite, rather than go empty, will 
I upon the husks of real knowledge where the fruit 
binot be found. 
WhWc wc are very much in the dark with regard (o 
i real agents or causes which produce the plienorac- 
I'of nature, and have, at the snnie time, an avidity to 
low them, ingenious men frame conjeclures, which 
Me of weaker understanding take for It'ulli. The 

s eoftrsc, but appetite makes it go down. 

Thus, in a very ancient systeui luve and strife were 

c tbe causes of things. Plato made the causes of 

s to 1)0 matter, ideas, and an elRcicnt arohiteet. 

btotio, matter, form, and pHvulJoii, Des Cartes 

mght matter, and a certain (jaantity of motion, given 

y the Almighty at first, to bo all that is necessary 

) the material world, Leibnitz conceived tbe 

lole universe, even the material part of it, to be made 

up otmonaAea, each of which is active and mtelligeDt, 

and produces in itself, by its owd active power, all tbe 
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into (ho caa^B 1 
, (lie magn^l 
an givo it a^M 
sailor. Thrf:! 



MiM loai for an Bnsvrer. tie tells you U is the nift^ 

net ; and lite jiroof is clear*; fur. reinovc the mngne^ 
BDil the ettisot ceases ; brin^ it neur, and Ibo eStict is 
again {iroduccd. It I9, tliercfofe. evident to aense, that I 
the magniM is the cause of (his cir.;et. | 

A Cartesian philosopher enlers deeper into the caa^^ 1 
of this phenomenon. Ue observes, that 1 
does not touch (he necd)e> and iherefbrc eaii g 
impulse. He pilic* the ignorance of (he <. 
tBeot is produced, says lie, by nia^nPttc effluvia, ot^ 
tubtlle matter, which passes from ibe magnet to thC 
needle, and forces it from its pUcc. Ife can even sliolT 
yon, In a flgnre. where these magnetic effluvia iss 
from (he magnet, what round (hey take, and whij 
way lliey return home again. And thus he tbtnks li 
comprehends perfccily how. and by what caase the n 
tionof (he needle is produced. 

A \ew(otiian philosopher inqnire^ what proofs: 
be ofTered Tnr the esistence of ni;ignetic effluvia, a 
can And none. He tliereforc holds it as a Rctlun, 
bypothesis ; and lie lias learned that hypotheses ou, 
to have no place in (he philosophy of nature.' Ue e 
feKscs bis ignorance of the real cause of this motloii, 
and thinks, that his business, as a philosopher, Is ontj^ 
to And from experiment the laws by which it ii regH' 
lated in alt cases. 

These three persons dilTcr much in their scntimpnd 
with regard to the real cause of this pher 
the man who knows most, is he who is sensible that I 
knows nothing of the matter. Tet all the three spi 
the same language, and acknowledge that ilie eansd 
of this motion is the attractive or repulsive power o 
the inagnet. 

What has bern said oflliig, may be applied toevet;] 
phenomenon thai falls wi(hin the compass of natun 
pluloiopby. We decdve ourselves, if wc conceive, that 
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Natural philosopbers, by great atteoiioo to the course 
of naturef have discovered maoy of her lawSf and have 
very happily applied them to account for many phe- 
nomena ; but they have never discovered the efficient 
eause of any one phenomenon ; nor do those who have 
disUnet nolions of the principles of the science^ make 
any sueh pretence. 

Upon the theatre of nature we see innumerable effectSf 
ivhioh require an agent endowed with active power ; 
but the agent is behind the scene. Whether it be the 
Supreme Cause alonct or a subordinate cause or causes ; 
and if subordinate causes be employed bj the Almighty^ 
vhat their nature^ their numbert and their different 
offices may be are things hid, for wise reasons without 
doubtf from the human eye. 

It is only in human aetionSf that may be imputed for 
praise or blame, that it is necessary for us to know who 
is the agent ; and in this» nature has given us all the 
%ht that is necessary for our conduct. 
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OF TOE KSTBKT OF Hmilt POWCB. 

EvEBT thing iBDtlable awl praiwwsnby ii 
BUM rDD«ifit io the proper eserciteofihat powci 
is given him b^' bis linker. 'Hiis is (hr tmlcnt whidi 
he is rpquirtd to o«!U[rr, and or which he taatt ^ve •■ 
mceonDt to him who eommiitcd it to lui trosl. 

To some persons more pover is gtrea thiia to otlicn ; 
ud to the Bime person^ more it one time, and less at 
BBother. Its cxisteoee, its extent, and ill eoBtinaaaoe 
depend uAeU npon (be pleasure of tUc Aimigfalj; bat 
cTcFj man lint ia accountable nast hare more or lesi 
of it, For, (o eall a perion to aecount, to approTe* or 
disapprove orbis eooduct, whohadnopowerfoda good 
or ill, is absord. No axiom of Eaelid appears more 
evideat than this. 

As power is a raloable gift, to Dnderrate it is ia- 
gratitude to the giver; to overrate it, begets pride and 
l^ciuraptiofl, and leads to aBsoeeenfBl mUmmpUt. It 
is therefore* in every mao* a point Bf wisdan ts nake 
a just estimate of his own power, ^ttidyem rtauimt» 
find valeant kwnm. 

Weean onl; speak of the power of nun in geMral; 
nod as onr notion of power is rdatiro Co its ttteetMt we 
can estimate its extent odIj by the effiott wMek it is 
nble to prodnee. 

It would be wrong to estimate the extent of I 
power by the effects whieh it has setnally p 
For erery man had power to (Jo many things whieh he 
did not,wtd notto do many things whiobhedid; otliBr^ 
wise he could sot be an objeet either of aK>tolH^mu 
OF of disi^probationi tp any rational being. 

The eflbefs of human power are either inmediate^ 
er tliey are more remote. 
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OF THE EXTEHT OP BCMAfI POWER, S 

Tbe immediate eficclB. I Ihiiik, are, rcducilile to two 
heads, Wu isan give ecrtaia mulions to our own boil* 
■es; and wd can give a certain direction to our own | 
Uiou^lits. 

Wliatovcv we can do beyond this, must be done bf | 
cnu of these means, or botli. 

We can produce nomolionia any bo<lj' in (bo uaip I 
verae, but by moving first our uwn body as an instri^ j 
mont. Not* can we pruduoe tbougbt in any other p 
son, but by thought and motion in ourselves. 

Our power to move our own bodyt is not only limilo^ I 
in its extend but in its nature is subject to mcohkQ* i 
ioal Jaws. It may be compared to a spriug endowed I 
witii (he power of contracting or expanding itself 4 
but which cannot contract without drawing eijually at J 
both endst nor expand without pushing equally at both'! 
endi; lo that every action of the spring is always aocc 
paaied with an equal reaction iu a contrary direeliob \ 

We can conceive a man to have power to move hit | 
whole body in any direction, without (he aid of aog 
other body, or a power to move one part of his hod* ] 
without the aid of any other part. Bui philosophy J 
teaches us that man baa no such power. 

If be carries his whole body in any diredion wi(Ii-R 
certain quantity of motion, this he can do only by push- 
ing the cartb, or some other body, with an Hjual 
quantity of motion in (he contrary direction. If he but 
stretch out his arm in one direction, the rest of his 
body is pushed with an equal quantity of motion in the 
contrary direction. 

This is tbe case with regard to all animal and vol- 
untary motions, which come within the reach of oiip 
senses. They arc performed by the contraction of eer^ , 
tain muscles; and a muscle, when it is eontmctedf \ 
draws equally nt both cuds. As to the motions ante- 
redcnt to the contraution ef (be mnsclc, and oonse* 
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wiimiir 'wr^uTii uufjiras if <iiip ftMSn^ 
dnn ^r rhe if-rvif<« amf rnuscfas wlkidk 
Borifinn. m i fhtft knnwn hj •■xpmmcp. 
i» vi upt fif rfie mimt Bat whether tK» 

ei^. 4r wfii^rhiT it Ik* «inN an og e aBin 

«f aiHHi Irv fume 'Kfktfr pfllli*fi*ii(» anvrdfai^ i» the cttab* 

!5^li***f faw^ «if oarnrp. mhhi fnm is 

ceprinn if anr^wn pnw^rwlkrawe 

W<» have ipHwi rpofHin r«i Mieve* tiat anlter liai Ha 
•rijrifi fmtn mrnff. a» weff a» all te 
ar in what annner ir » oM^erf bv 
tie a4 how it waf «rea#e4. 

It H poiftthie therefare. IHr aan 
wfcat we ^all the Immeitiate eflS^ets af 
afl€ be 4a ia the ftrietest vaw. B e t w tca the will ta 
priMlaee the e#*et. aad the prodaetiaa af k. thtn WBtj 
ke ageau ar iaatrascats af whiek 
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f his may Iravo sotne ilaiibl. nlicHipr we be. in (Iw 



rielpst sense, the pfScieni 



ro^ril ) 



n prcMliii 



doubt I 



■al parimalion uf o 



n mnri »1io knows rhat «>ueh an event depend 
» tiU will, and wlio dcIiliiTalely willn to producu itr] 
is. in the slrielrit inoi'iil senfio, (lie cauM) ol'llic evcntft 1 
»nr! it is jtititly imputed to him. whatever physioal | 

B|]«e9 may have eonrnrrrd in ils produelion. 
Thus, he who maliciuuHly inlpnd« to •hoot hisneij^k* j 
\ie dead, and voluntarily doei> it. i» unduuhiedly ihfJ 
Knr or hin di-nth. ihouRh he did no more (o oocasiait f 
if tliiin to draw (he f rigger or (he t^un. tie neither gavi^ J 
to the hall its veloHty. nor fo the ponder its expansilfr I 
fVirce. nor to the Hint and Meel t?ie power to Btrikc Arc 
lint he knew that what he did must be followed by I" 
man's death, and dlil it with thai intention ; aud 
fore he is jnitly ohar^ahle with the murder. 

Philosophers ma.'k thereritreditipuleinrioeenlly.wbetlh i 
cr we be the proper efficient eauses of the voluntarjt 
motions ofnue own body; or whether we be only. B|t_ j 
Mairbranche thinks, the oeeasionalcauties. Thedutev* | 
mination of this question, if it can bo determined, caa 
have no effeot on human conduct. 

The other branch of what is immediately in < 
power, is to give a certain direetion toourown thoughtjcf i 
This, as well at the first branch, is limited in variont \ 
ways. It is greater in some persons than in others^ ] 
and in the same person is very diOerent, according ti 
the health of his body, and the state of his mind. Bat 
that men. when free from disease of body and of mind, 
have a considerable degree of power of this kind, iind ' 
that it may ho greatly increased by praclioe and liabit^ 
is sufficiently evident from ex|>cricncc, and from tin 
natural conviction of all mankind. 

Were we to exaTuine mioutely into the caaneetioQ 
between our volilions, and the direction of our Ihonglits 
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From this 1 think we may concluilc, that ulthoiigb 
the degeneracj of mankind be greal, and jnall; to bo 
lamented, yH men, in general, are more disposed to 
employ iheir power io doing good, Ihun in doing hni . 
to their fellow men. [Note G.J The last is rnuob moi^l 
in their power than the first; and, If the; wereasmutdk T 
disposed lo it, human society oould not subsist) and tha 
species must soon perish from llie earth. 

Wo may first consider the eficcts nhieli may bo ppo» 
duced by human power upon the material system. 

It is confined indeed to the planet whieh wc inhabit} I 
we cannot remore to another; nor oaii we proda«i4 
any change in the annual or diurnal motions of our offOt f 

But, by human power, great changes may be modS'l 
upon tfac face oC Ibe earth ; and those treasures 4#l 
metals and minerals that are stored up in its bowel^f f 
may be discovered and broughL fui-tb. 

The Supreme Being, could, no doubt, have made tli* J 
eartb to supply (he wants of uiaa, without any eultirai J 
tion by human labour. Many inlerior animals, wbtrJ 
neilber plant, nor sow, nor spin, are provided for by thS J 
bounty of Heaven. Bat this is not the case with many j 

He lias active powers and ingenuity given him, by T 
which he can do mticb for supplying hi? wants; uat \ 
his labour is niado necessary for that purpose 

Uis wants are more than tliose of any other anim 
that inhabits this globe ; and bis resources are proponTl 
lioncd to thent, and put within the sphere of his poweM, I 

The earth is left by nature in such a stale as to rfll 
ijuire cultivation for the accommodation of man. 

It is capable of cultivation, in nioiit places, to such ■ 
degree, that, by human labour, it may oflbnl subsistit 1 
ence to an hundred times the number of men it coulA | 
iu its natural state. • 

£very tribe of men, in every climate, must labour 
for their subsistence and accommodation; and their 
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Iftrc consider ihcchangM Uiat may fe 
nan upon tiis own miiidt and upon die miDdsof othcN 
tbey appear to be great. 

Upon his Dun miiifl he may mako i^reat impl 
tneni, in acquiring; the treasures of useful knowledjigi 
Uie Itahits of (kill in arts, tlie bahits of trisilaiD, pn 
ilence, seir-eotninanil, anO every other virtue. 
the con slit olion of nature, (hat such (lualilJee as exal 
and di^ify human nature are to bo acquired by prof 
oxcrlions; and, by a enntrnry conduct, snob < 
tie> as debase it. Iiclow the condition of brulea. 

Even opon the minds of others, RT^at offccta i 
be prodnoed by means vithtn the eompasn of bnm 
powers by means of pjodedncetJAn, urprortep instn 
lion, of persuasion, of good example, and by (he d 
plina of laws nnd ^remnient. 

That these have Dfr<-n hud ^cat anil ffcod efltcti at 
the civilixalion and improvement of individuals, uai 
of nations, cannot be doubled. But vliat happy oOboti 
(bey mi^l have, if applied universally with the sUD 
and addr^'SB that is wilhia the reach of human wisdnn 
and power, is not easily ooDceived, or to what piteh 
the happiness of human sooirty, and (be Improvement 
of the apcoies, might be carried. 

What a noble, what a divine «mploym«nt of hm 
power is here assigned us? How ongbt it (o r 
ambilian of paroots, of instructors, of lawgivert, i 
]naf;iBtnit«ft, of every man in his station, to conlribale 
faJB part toward ike accomplish ment of sa glorioui M 
end 2 

The power of man over his own and other minds^ 
wbeo we trace it to Hs origin, it iflv<4ved in darkoeHf 
^ less than his power to move his own and other bodieik, , 

How far we are property efficient eaoses, how &Vd 
tsional causes. I cannot pretend to determine. 

We know that habit produces groat changes in the 
mind ; but how it docs so, we know not. We know 
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NOTE A. Pa|;e351. 

Had our venerable author commenced these Essays, on 
the active powers of man^ with that impartiality ahd de- 
liberation which are displayed in his former treatises ; had 
he examined with his philosophical acumen the phenom* 
ena of volition and action, and from them deduced his gener- 
al propOBitionB, the science of ethics would undoubtedly have 
gained much by his labours. In treating of the intellectual 
powers, he proceeded according to the maxims of Bacon and. 
Newton, but in his last work, the present volume, his mind 
was evidently influenced by a favourite system of theology. 
He who discovered the truth, that all our knowledge is not 
derived from sensation and reflection^ might also have proved) 
that all the faculties of the human mind are not reducible to 
two denominations. We thinks we wiliy we act. Here are 
three mental operations, which belong to three different fac- 
ulties. The first belongs to the understanding, ^he second to 
the will, and the third to a faculty not the least important^ 
wMch metaphysical writers have not honoured with a distinct 
name and place in their systems. It is the faculty of agency^ 
which has generally been confounded with the wilL- I'here 
could be no ag^ency without the will, any more than will 
without thought ; but these things ought not to be confound- 
ed. The power by wl^ch we j^l^ is not the power by which 
we do what we wil). They are as distinct as the volition to 
walk, and the act of walking, which is consequent upon the 
voliuon ; or as the perception of an external object, and the 
belief of its existence. It is true> that where tlie power 9^ do^ 



lating otir thoughts ve cannot regulate our volitionB ; for cer- 
tain volidons do as invariably follow certain perceptions 
B&d sensations, as actions follow die Totitions with which 
they are connected, or as belief follows the perception of vis- 
ible objects^ We never will without motive ; and we should 
have no motive to volition if it were not perceived by the un- 
derstan^ng. 

NOTE C. Page 353. 

The word CMD in Hebrew, MAMOZ in Gretek> mi blame 
hk English) are used to denote any ^o^y^eaiifA, or defect^A' 
ther in natural objecto or human conduct We blame the Mnjr 
who abuses his power, AS well as the action denominated tffe 
abtue of power. Wo blame the man for the perversion of his 
iJMmities of understanding, willf and agency. We blame him 
for tupidity, malevdkot feelings, and inordinate passioDaw 
We justly blame bun, in many cases, for Dot exerting his 
power^ and for that negligea^ in consequence of which, he 
never thought of determining, or of not determining, to per* 
ibrm duties which were devolved upon him in the very con- 
stitution of his nature. It is comtnonformentoapeak of a 
good and bad quaiity^ as well as of a good and bad action : 
but good and bad are teims of praise and blame: we attribute, 
tiierefore, praise and blame to something besides the use and 
abuse of our powora. If actions alone are to be hjamedi ac- 
tions alone, and not beii^s, who perform the actions, should 
be punished. In this case actions and not men would be the 
only proper subjects of discipUne* To us it is not self-evi« 
deals that ^ every thing virtuous and praiseworthy must lie 
in the right use of our power ;** for we attribute praise to that 
jium who uses hb faculties aright; to a benev<d«it disposi- 
tion; to such desires, joys, hopes, fears, sorrows, and aver- 
si<His as become the condition of man. We pndse an artist 
for his slull, a logician for acute reasoning, a philosopher 
for his wisdom, a judge for an impartial disposition, a wom- 
an for delicacy, and even for beauty ; a servant for h!s activi- 
ty and fidelity ; a government for its energy ; and in morals, 
every thing which is conformable to the standard qf mo- 
rality. 

▼ot. m. 95 
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scssee, yet we apprehend, that all human actions are as com- 
pletely under the control of the Deity as any of the operations 
of nature. That he controls them in the same manner can- 
not be affirmed, because we do not know it to be a fact, and 
it seems reasonable to conclude, from the difference between 
mind and matter, that the former is regulated by means very 
different from phyncal energy. The operations of the mind, 
of every description, may properly be called mental actions, 
and for all tjiese we are as accountable to our Maker, as for 
the external effects of volition : for if the former were taken 
away the latter could not exist We cannot will without un- 
derstanding, and we cannot move without will It seems justs 
therefore, to assert, that man is accountable to his Maker for 
the use of all those &culties of the body and mind, which con- 
stitute him a voluntary, animal, and intellectual agent. Every 
man is led by nature to attribute to himself all the determina- 
tions, volitions, or operations of the faculty called thk will ; 
and to believe tho&e events to be in hia power which depend 
upon his volitions. If our author intends nothing but this by 
man's free determinadon of hi^ own will, we agree with him ; 
but if he means that we must determine to will in every voli- 
tion, before we can will, then we apprehend he has absurdly 
supposed one act of the will must precede another, by which 
we will to wiU> udinfinitum, 

NOTE F. Page 388. 

The only ^stinct conception we can form of the power of 
agency is, that it is an attribute of a being, by which he can do 
certain things which he wills. But we can conceive of the 
active power of volition, as well as tlie active power of thought. 
We have a relative notion of the power of willing, as well as 
of doing many things which we will. 

We will to walk, and having the necessary bodily organs, 
the mind produces through them the act of walking. Hera 
is a power to will, and a power to do that which was willed. 
The extent of this power of agency is well worthy of investi- 
gation. We shall offer a few remarks which may suggest 
others to the mind of the intelligent reader^ that may be of use 
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The power of ddng what we will with our intellectaal ftc- 
ulues, howeTCF) is so imperfect^ that should we conceiye our- 
aclves able to suspend all thought, and will to do it, the sus- 
pension would not follow. Many hare willed to suspend, for 
a time, consciousness, and meroorjr in particular, but ha>'e 
found themselves unable. In like manner, should one tlunk 
he had power to prevent sensation, when pricked with a pin, 
and should he will not to feel, he would find tba£ his ToUtion 
was not connected with any power of producing the effect 
Vhfch was billed. It seems, therelbre, that the power of 
agency is circumscribed in relation to the body and the un- 
derstanding. 

odly, It remains for us to inquire if the power of agency 
extends to the faculty of the will, so as to regulate its volitiona. 
We think ; and when we will to think, the object of our pow- 
er of agency is the act ef thinking. We perform the exter- 
aal action of writing, and then the act of writing ia the object 
of agency. We think and write, vhen we will| became die 



SujHPenift Being has comiected the power of perfiturming those 
f^eratioos with the will to do them. But is Tolition ever the 
object of agency ? Willing is sn active c^ierationy all must 
allow; andweask, ^ Is volition the object of volition?" If wo 
will to have a certain volition, must that act of the will follow 
the willing to have it? An apple and an egg lie before me. 
J have the opportunity of making my election between thorn. 
I have not yet determined which I will take, but I will to de« 
termine. Will a determinadon immediately follow my will 
to determine^ even as the motion of my fingers follows my 
volition to writs ? Is choice so connected with an antecedent 
will to choose, as the voluntary motions of the body with the 
operations of the willf which ivlate to them? We apprehend 
that it is not ; for every one, who will esuimine his own mei>* 
tal operations, will find, that after his will to make a chcnce 
between the eg^ and the apple, he must perceive some mo* 
tive for his choice. If, then, he chooses from the perception 
of some motive of choice, bis dctenniDation is not in conse- 
quence of any power of producing operations of the will, 
which power of agency is connected in our mental constitu- 
tion with the will to produce such operations. We feel perr 
suaded, therefore, that no act of the will follows a determinaf 
tion to produce an act of the will, in the same manner, and for 
the same reason that bodily motion, or intellectual operation, 
follows volition. We will to speak, and speak, because the 
power of doing so is joined with the volition : we will to think 
upon a particular subject, and thought follows the volition ; 
but if we will to have a choice, a detemunation, a volition, the 
volition which a man should conceive himself able to pro- . 
duce will not follow, without the interveniQg perception of 
some motive. Should a man will to determine in any case, he 
never could determine without the perception of some motive 
for ch(uce. He perceived some motive for willing to choose 
between the apple and the egg, and he must now perceive 
some motive for the choice. He might have perceived some 
ground for preference, and might have made an election, 
without coming to any prior determination to make a choice. 
One volition, however, may constitute the motivp to another 
volitiont Becfiuse I think I need the exercise, I determine. 
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